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Benny  Morris  analyses  the  latest  maneuvering  in  Labour  and  the  Likud 


PNC  ends  stormy  session  in  Algiers 


Jockeying  for  position  in  the  peace  stakes  Arjifcif  trariPS  Cairo 
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Labour  Party  leaders  are  acting  as  if  they  have  a 
secret.  And  Likud’s  heads  are  reacting  as  if  they 
have  a  good  idea  of  its  nature. 

This  is  the  most  probable  explanation  for  the 
improbable  statements  and  actions  over  the  past 
few  days  by  some  of  the  main  political  protagon¬ 
ists.  .  . 

For  how  else  to  understand  Defence  Minister 
Rabin's  repeated  and,  in  this  context,  provocative 
declarations  that  the  West  Bank  settlements  of 
Ariel  and  Alfei  Menashe  have  no  strategic  import¬ 
ance  and  that  their  future  will  be  determined  in 
peace  talks  with  Jordan?  -  Rabin,  who  over  the 
past  two  years  has  functioned  as  the  Likud’s  most 
dependable  ally  in  the  unity  government  m  all  that 
concerned  the  territories. 

How  else  to  understand  Prime  Minister  Sha¬ 
mir's  declaration  to  a  visiting  Dutch  politician  that 
were  Israel  and  Jordan  to  reach  a  peace  agree¬ 
ment,  he  would  be  “the  happiest  of  men”?  -  this 
coming  at  a  time  when  Shamir  and  everyone  else 
with  eyes  and  ears  in  the  region  knows  that  no 
agreement  with  Jordan  is  possible  which  is  not 
based  on  a  substantial  transfer  of  territory  from 
Israeli  to  Arab  rule  (a  transfer  to  which  Shamir  is 
opposed). 

At  a  briefing  to  the  Editors'  Committee  a  week 
ago.  Foreign  Minister  Peres  was  reported  to  have 
been  “in  high  spirits”  and  “more  than  optimistic” 


about  the  prospect  of  Israeli-Joidanian  talks. 

His  aides  explain  that  this  optimism  is  based  on 
the  recent  “coming  together  of  the  various  pieces 
tothepumle.”  ■ 

Syria,  plagued  by  economic  problems,  has 
moved  closer  to  Jordan;  the  Soviets  have  moved 
closer  to  Israel’s  position  about  a  non-coerdve 
international  conference;  the'  U.S.  agrees  to  a 
conference  which  will  serve  as  a  trigger  for  direct 
talks;  the  Egyptians,  in.  effect,  agree  to  Israel's 
exclusion  from  die  conference  of  the  PLO;  the 
PLO  has  adopted  a  hard  line  that  effectively  puts 
them  beyond  the  pale  in  everyone’s  eyes;  and 
Hussein  agrees  with  Peres  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  about  peace,  it  must  be  done  this  year. 

Peres's  aides  deny  or  parry  suggestions  that  he 
has  reached  some  sort  of  secret  understanding 
with  Hussein.  They  agree,  however,  that  Israel 
and  Jordan,  through  the  industrious,  persistent 
offices  of  U.S.  shuttling  ambassador  Watt  Qevar- 
ius,  have  reached  substantial  agreement  on  many 
of  die  “modalities”  of  the  conference. 

Wheh  Qevarius  finishes  putting  together  his 
plan  or  programme  of  modalities,  Peres  will 
submit  it  -  as  the  American  proposal  for  peace 
talks  -  to  the  cabinet.  The  cabinet  vote  will  then 
determine  the  fate  of  the  unity  government  and, 
perhaps,  the  peace  process. 

Referring  to  the  Qevarius  shuttle,  Likud  lead¬ 


ers  and  their  senior  aides  in  the  civil  service  have 
for  months  charged  that  Peres  has  not  been 
“telling  all”  about  the  course  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  past  month’s  secret  talks. 

While  continuing,  reflexively,  to  dismiss  as  a 
pipedream  the  possibility  that  King  Hussein  will 
ever  reach  the  conference  table,  there  is  more 
than  a  bint  of  suspicion  among  Likud  leaders  that 
Peres  and  Hussein  have  reached  a  secret  agree¬ 
ment.  The  thrust  of  this  suspicion  is  that  Peres  has 
committed  Israel  in  advance  -  as  Begin  did  with 
Sadat  before  his  descent  upon  Jerusalem  in 
November  1977  -  to  a  chunk  of  territorial  com¬ 
promise  as  the  {vice  of  Jordanian  agreement  to  go 
to  an  international  conference. 

Rabin's  statements  have  served  to  reinforce  this 
Likud  suspicion.  For  months,  Rabin  carefully 
avoided  public  support  for  Peres's  efforts  to 
launch  an  international  conference.  And  for  years 
before  this  Rabin  was  the  most  inflexible  of 
Labour  hardliners  concerning  the  territories.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  he  is  identified,  in  the  Palestinian  and 
liberal  Israeli  imagination,  as  the  man  who  rein¬ 
troduced  those  draconian  measures  designed  to 
quell  Palestinian  nationalist  aspirations  and  activi¬ 
ties  (administrative  detentions,  expulsions,  uni¬ 
versity  closures,  etc.)  whose  use  was  previously 
suspended  under  Begin. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 


Sources  in  Prime  Minister’s  Office: 

Shultz  ‘still  opposes’ 
international  conference 


Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George 
-Shultz  continues  to  oppose  the  idea 
of  an  international  Middle  East 
peace  conference,  sources  in  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Office  said  last 
night  following  a  meeting  in  the  U.S. 
between  Shultz  and  Minister- 
without-Portfolio  Moshe  Arens  at 
the  weekend. 

However,  the  sources  added, 
Shultz  said  that  the  U.S.  is  willing  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  convening 
such  a  conference  in  view  of  Jordan’s 
insistence  that  the  way  to  direct 
Israel-Arab  talks  lies  through  an 
international  conference. 


Hie  sources  flatly  denied  an  Israel 
Television  report  last  night  that 
Arens  bad  been  abruptly  sent  to  the 
U.S.  by  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Sha¬ 
mir,  specifically  in  order  to  head  off 
a  visit  to  the  Middle  East  by  Shultz. 
“We  know  nothing  about  the  visit,” 
said  the  sources.' 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  afternoon 
with  the  American  Council  on  Fore¬ 
ign  Relations,  Shamir  praised  Jor¬ 
dan’s  efforts  to  prevent  terrorist  in¬ 
filtration  and  arms  smuggling  across 
the  Jordan  River. 

Shamir  said  that  be  wants  Israeli- 
Jordanian  relations  to  be  ‘formal- 
(Coatimnd  on  Back  Page) 


A  moving  moment  at  a  manorial  ceremony  held  yesterday  at  Yad 
Vashem.  Martyrs  and  Heroes  Remembrance  Day  services  ended  last 
night  at  Kibbutz  Lohamca  Hageta’ot,  where  Defence  Minister  Rabin 
said  that  each  generation  faces  an  enemy  {hat  tries  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  people.  The  battle  for  a  free  nation  most  be  waged 
continuously,  be  added.  (See  related  stories,  pages  2  and  4.) 

(Brian  Headier) 

Soviet  police  look  on 
as  Jews  mark  Holocaust 


MOSCOW  (AP).  -  Soviet  Jews  lit 
candles,  passed  around  photographs 
of  deceased  loved  ones  and  chanted 
prayers  for  the  dead  ouside  a  cemet¬ 
ery  yesterday  in  a  memorial  service 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  Jewish 
■world’s  marking  of  Martyrs  and 
Heroes  Remembrance  Day. 

Uniformed  and  plain  clothes 
police  watched  the  service  next  to 
the  Vostryakovskoye  cemetery, 
where  many  Jews  are  buried,  but  did 
not  interfere.  . 

Earlier  in  the  day,  about  20  Jews 
demanding  exit  visas  demonstrated 
across  the  street  from  tHfr  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass. 

•  Passersby  shouted  angrily  at  toe 
protesters,  accusing. them  of  being 
spies  and”  traitors.  Tass  issued  a  re¬ 
port  calling  the  demonstration  a 
"Zionist  show”  and  said  many  pas- 
sersby  “indignantly,  demanded  an 
end  to  the  farce." 

Some  200  p eopfe  attended  toe 
memorial  service  at  toe  cemetery. 


Those'  present  said  it  was  the  first 
time  Mosoow's  Jewish  community 
had  gathered  on  Martyrs  and  Heroes 
Remembrance  Day.  They  said  they 
thought  the  current  political  climate 
under  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev  had  helped  make  the  gather¬ 
ing  possible. 

“I  am  sure  it  was  much  more 
difficult  some  years  ago  to  hold  such 
a  meeting;  now  the  climate  is  better, 
biit  nobody  knows  how  long  it  will 
last.”  said  Vladimir  Slepek.  a  long 
rime  Jewish  refusenik  who  attended 
the  service. 

The  45-minute  memorial  service 
was  held  on  a  mud  embankment  next; 
to  the  cemetery  wall.  Six  candles 
were  lit,  for  the  six  nuffion. 

Meanwhile,  in  London  yesterday,  it 

was  reported  that  Bolodya  Felds- 
man,  the  Soviet  pianist  who  was 
banned  from  concert  performances 
because  be  applied  to  emigrate  to- 
the  West,  has  been  granted  an  exit 
visa. 


Gorbachev  onMideast  peace 

The  following  are  excerpts from  an  unofficial  translation  of  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  landmark  speech  on  the  prospects  of  Middle  East 
peace  and  relations  with  Israel,  delivered  last  Friday  night  during  Syrian 
President  Hafez  Assad’s  visit  to  Moscow: 

The  reliance  on  military  force  has  completely  lost  its  credibility  as  a  way 
of  striving  theMiddle  East  conflict.  There  is  more  than  enough  proof. of  this. 

The  main  reason  for  the  conflict  being  prolonged  is  the  expansionist 
policy  of  the  Israefi  leadership,  which  is  backed  by  Washington.  The  U.S. 
treats  the  Middle  East  as  a  testing  ground  for  its  imperialist  pofides. 

We  express  solidarity  with  the  Arabs  who  refuse  to  recognize  the 
conquest  of  their  lands.  We  harshly  condemn  the  discrimination  against 
the  Palestinian  people  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  their  right  to  a  homeland. 

In  the  fatnre,  as  in  toe  past,  we  shall  oppose  any  separate  deal  because 
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such  deals  only  impede  and  frustrate  the  search  for  a  genuine  solution. 

IffaeU  leaders  ding  stubbornly  to  a  hopeless  policy.  They  try  to  build  the 
securhy  of  their  state  by  imposing  terror  on  their  neighbours,  using  every 
available  method,  inrinding  political  terror,  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  a  short-sighted  and  defective  policy,  afl  the  more  so  since  it  is 
aimed  at  200  million  Arabs.  There  is  a  different  way  -one  that  is  correct, 
and  credible- to  ensure  a  safe  future  for  the  State :of  Israel.  This  is  the  way 
of  a  just  peace  and  the  final  establishment  of  good  neighbourly  relations 
with  the  Arabs. 

Modi  has  been  said  recently  about  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Israel,  many  Ges  have  been  spread.  Allow  me  to  clarify:  The  absence 
of  relations  cannot  be  considered  normal,  but  toe  reason  they  were 
severed,  first  and  foremost,  was  Israel’s  aggression  against  the  Arab 
countries. 

(Continued  an  Page  2,  Col.  3) 

Special  team  set  up  to 
look  for  missing  soldier 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AIV.  —  A  sjfttia]  IDF  and 
police  team  was  set  up  yesterday  to 
investigate  the  disappearance  of 
David  Shoham,  an  18-year-old  sol¬ 
dier  from  Hod  Hasharon. 

Shoham  was  last  seen  Waving  a 
clinic  at  the  Tzrifin  army  base  on 
April  15. 

It  is  feared  that  toe  young  para-  . 
trooper  may  have  been  toe  victim  of 
a  tragic  accident  or  a  terrorist  kid¬ 
napping.  His  family  and  friends  re¬ 
ject  toe  notion  that  be  chose  not  to 
return  to  his  base  in  toe  West  Bank, 
and  say  he  was  not  depressed. 

A  police  spokesman  noted  that 
Shoham  was  an  idealist  who  vqIuq-  D&vid  Shoham 

teered  for  toe  paratroopers  and  had 
no  criminal  record.  he  was  last  seen. 

Several  people  believe  they  have  Trained  dogs  have  also  been  used 
seen  toe  soldier,  but  none  of  toe  to  establish  a  trail.  Tomorrow  mom- 
leads  have  led  to  anything.  The  in-  ing,  1,500  pupils  from  the  Mossinson 
vestigators  are  still  looking  for  an  school  will  assist  in  searches  east  of 
Air  Force  officer  who  may  have  Hod  Hasharon  and  in  toe  citrus 
hitch-hiked  with  Shoham  os  toe  day  groves  of  Kfar  Sava. 


Post  Middle  East  Staff 
and  Agendes 

ALGIERS.  -  The  Palestine 
National  Council  ended  its  stor¬ 
my  18th  session  yesterday  by 
re-electing  Yasser  Arafat  as 
PLO  chairman  and  calling  for  an 
international  Middle  East  peace 
conference  at  which  the  PLO 
would  participate  “on  an  equal 
footing.” 

A  key  resolution  called  for  a 
sovereign  Palestinian  state  with 
Jerusalem  as  its  capital,  rejected 
Security  Council  Resolution  242, 
and  pledged  continued  "armed 
struggle”  against  Israel. 

Arafat  was  re-elected  after  he 
bowed  to  demands  by  his  militant 
rivals  that  he  restrict  future  contacts 
with  Egypt.  George  Habash,  leader 
of  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Palestine,  and  Nayef  Hawat- 
meh.  who  heads  the  Democratic 
Front  for  toe  Liberation,  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  had  threatened  to  scuttle  PLO 
unity  efforts  unless  Arafat  submitted 
to  a  long-standing  Arab  ban  on  rela- 


Yasser  Arafat  during  yesterday's  closing  debate  at  the  PNC 
conference  in  Algiers.  (AFP) 


tions  with  Egypt,  because  of  its 
peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

“Our  priority  was  our  unity,  and 
now  it's  been  restored,"  said  Ara¬ 
fat’s  deputy.  Khalil  al-Wazir  (Abu 
Jihad). 

Arafat,  Habash  and  Hawatmeh 
walked  hand-in-hand  Saturday  night 


into  toe  PNC  closing  meeting  to  the 
cheers  of  more  than  1,000  delegates 
and  guests. 

The  PNC  resolution  said  the  PLO 
should  determine  future  relations 
with  Egypt  on  the  basis  of  a  1983 
PNC  resolution  denouncing  Egypt 

(Continued  oa  Back  Page) 


Arab  states’  peace  without  PLO  an  illusion 


The  Arab  world  now  seems  ready 
to  embark  on  a  peace  process  with¬ 
out  the  PLO.  This  would  appear  to 
be  toe  main  upshot  of  the  Palestine 
National  Council  meeting  in  Algiers. 
The  conference  seems  to  open  toe 
way  for  Egypt  and  Jordan,  and 
peihaps  also  Syria,  to  act  in  concert 
in  this  direction. 

All  three  Arab  states,  but  Syria 
especially,  suffered  from  the  hard¬ 
line  positions  adopted  at  the  PNC 
meeting. 

The  understanding  that  developed 
between  Fatah  and  toe  radical  orga¬ 
nizations  of  George  Habash  and 
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Nayif  Hawatmei  had  been  initiated 
by.  and  received  the  full  blessing  of. 
the  Soviet  Union.  Syria's  principal 
ally. 

The  final  agreement  by  the 
Palestinian  leaders  to  bury  their  dif¬ 
ferences  runs  entirely  counter  to 
President  Assad's  express  wishes. 

The  Syrian  leader  regards  PLO 
chief  Yasser  Arafat  as  a  tough  rival; 


the  political  animosity  between  them 
is  exacerbated  by  mutual  personal 
hostility. 

The  new  Palestinian  unity  is  in  fact 
nothing  short  of  a  slap  in  the  face  for 
the  Syrian  leader.  The  Marxist 
aligned  organizations  have  their 
headquarters  in  Syria  and  until  now 
have  enjoyed  Assad's  patronage.  It 
hardly  seems  feasible  that  they  can 
now  remain  under  his  influence. 
Another  likely  development  is  a 
sharp  deterioration  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  Arafat's  Fatah  and  Egypt. 
The  dialogue  between  Fatah  and 
(Condoned  oa  Page  2,  Cof.  5) 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  WISH 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 

A  WISH 
COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts’" 


No  matter  whet  your  reasons  for 
wishing  to  save,  you’ll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  In  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank. 

For  your  part,  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatever.  For  ours,  we 
offer  extremely  competitive  interest,  at 
the  best  prevailing  rates,  which  is  free 
of  all  taxes  in  Israel. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 


«~r  a 


You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere.worldwide. 
Tax-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So,  all 
in  all,  it’s  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular. 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches  today. 


*  For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  US$10  billion. 


Our  main  tourist  centers  in  Israel  Tel-Aviv.  16  Mapu  St .  Tel-  i03)247276.  Jerusalem,  62  King  George  St 
Tel:  (02)637902/3.  Netanya,  14  Kikar  Aizrnayt,  Tel  (053)43255  Haifa,  47  Attmaut  Hoad.  Tel.  (04)546111 
Head  Office:  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street.  Tel  Aviv.  Israel.  Tel  (03)637111 
U.S.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Mam  Office:  511  Fifth  Avenue, 

Tel.  (212)511-6500.  Other  subsidiary  banks  and  offices  Buenos  Aires  >  Cayman  /  Curasao  I  London  / 
Los  Angele9  /  Mexico/Miami  (2)  /  Montevideo  (2)  '  Montreal  /  Nassau  /  Punta  del  Este  /  Rio  de  Janeiro  / 
Santiago  de  Chile  /  S£o  Paulo  /  Toronto 
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Forecast:  Partly  doudy. 
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New  memorial 
dedicated  at 
Yad  Vashem 

By  ERNIE  MEYER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres  yesterday  called  on  Jews  the  world  over  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  Holocaust.  ‘Those  who  hesitate  to  come  to  Israel 
are  likely  to  miss  the  opportunity,"  he  said. 

Peres  was  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  section  of  the  Valley  of 
Destroyed  Communities,  now  under  construction  at  Yad  Vashem  in 
Jerusalem.  It  will  be  opened  to  the  public  next  year. 

That  section  is  made  up  of  a  courtyard  enclosed  by  nine-metre-high 
Walls.  The  centre  wall  of  unhewn  rock  bears  the  name  Warsaw  in  large 
Hebrew  letters,  with  its  Polish  name,  Warszawa,  in  Latin  letters  below  it. 
An  adjacent  wall  of  smooth  rock  bears  the  names  of  some  30  towns  and 
villages  near  Warsaw  whose  Jewish  residents  were  liquidated.  An 
adjacent  courtyard  is  devoted  to  Lithuania. 

The  entire  project  is  designed  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  about  5,000 
destroyed  European  communities. 

Some  20  per  cent  of  the  estimated  $8  million  cost  of  the  project  has  been 
collected  by  the  overseas  societies  of  Yad  Vashem. 

Dr.  Yitzhak  Arad,  chairman  of  the  Yad  Vashem  executive,  told  the  350 
guests  at  the  ceremony  that  ‘‘our  children  and  grandchildren  will  come  to 
visit  this  valley."  He  specially  thanked  New  Yorker  Eli  Zborowski,  a 
Holocaust  survivor  who  described  how  members  of  Yad  Vashem  societies 
in  Chile,  Hongkong,  Canada  and  elsewhere  worked  diligently,  often 
through  small  parlour  meetings,  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  project. 

Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  stressed  that  through  their  work  for  Yad  Vashem 
many  Holocaust  survivors  abroad  maintained  a  link  with  Israel. 

Musical  background  for  the  hour-long  ceremony  was  provided  by  the 
Broadcasting  Authority  Orchestra.  Hava  Albertstein  gave  a  moving 
rendition  of  the  Yiddish  song  “Iber  die  churbesfun  Pollen  fall:  der  schnei ' ' 
(Snow  falls  over  the  ruins  of  Poland). 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  visitors  walked  trhough  the  courtyards  and 
passageways  nearing  completion.  A  first  impression  of  the  intricate 
project  suggests  that  it  will  prove  successful. 

In  other  events  related  to  Martyrs  and  Heroes  Remembrance  Day,  a 
memorial  ceremony  was  held  on  Mount  Heizl  yesterday  to  honour 
members  of  the  Yisbuv  who  volunteered  to  serve  with  the  Allied  forces 
during  World  War  II  and  fell  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  was  attended  by 
Defence  Minister  Rabin. 

A  concert  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Holocaust  Music,  which 
included  works  written  in  the  ghettos  and  camps,  was  presented  in 
Gtvatayim  yesterday.  It  was  attended  by  300  bigh  school  pupils  who  had 
participated  in  special  study  days  this  year  on  the  music  of  that  period. 
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By  ASHER  WALLFISH  . 
The  proposal  to  construct  a  rail¬ 
way  line  to  Eilat  moved  an  important 
stage  closer- to.  realization  yesterday 
when  the  cabinet  approved  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  detailed  planning  re¬ 
quired,  at  the  request  of  Transport 
Minister  Hahn  Corfu. 

Under  the  proposal  the  existing 
Kne.  which  cames  phosphates  from 
NahaJ  Zin  and  potash  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Ashdod  and  Haifa  ports, 
would  be  continued  to  Eilat.  - 
Once  built,  the  Eilat  line  could  be 
used  to  ship  phosphates  and  potash 
direct  to  Africa  and  the  Far  East, 
which  today  go  through  Ashdod  and 
Haifa.  It  could  also  be  used  to  bring 
in  coal,  much  of  which  is  bought 
from  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

The  completed  plan  will  include 
two  alternatives  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  line.  One  alternative  will  take 
it  all  the  way  to  the  port  of  Eilat,  in 
its  present  location;  the  other  entails 
digging  a  canal  a  few  miles  north  of 


Eilat,  with  an  inland  port  at  the 
northern  end,  where  the  freight 
would  be  loaded  on  and  oft  ocean¬ 
going  vessels. 

The  Ports  Authority  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  detailed  planning  and 
will  cover  its  cost.  The  SlS6m.  re¬ 
quired  for  the  actual  construction 
will  be  left  to  foreign  investors  to 
find.  Corfu  said  that  talks  were  being 

held  with  two  large  foreign  firms. 

The  cabinet  established  two  com* 
notices  of  mkastas  in  connection  wra  y 
the  railway;  one  to  study  the  econo, 
mac  viability  of  building  a  canal  and 
an  inland  port:  and  the  second  to 
study  the  ecological  implications  of 
offloading  coal  at  Eilat  port. 

Two  ministers  voted  against  the 
railway  proposal  as  a  whole,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  turnout  to  he  a 
costly  white  elephant  which  would 
never  pay  for  itself.  These  were 
Housing  Minister  David  Levy  and 
Science  and  Technology  Minister 
Gideon  Part. 


Six  Day  War  anniversary 
to  focus  on  Jerusalem 


Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres  and  Dr.  Yitzhak  Arad  (left)*  the  bead  of 
the  Yad  Vashem  executive,  at  the  dedication  ceremony  yesterday  for 
the  first  section  completed  of  the  Valley  of  Destroyed  Communities, 
which  commemorates  settlements  whose  Jewish  populations  were 
.liquidated  in  the  Holocaust.  (Brian  Hemfler) 

An  exhibition  of  drawings  by  Shmuel  Nussenbaum,  who  grew  up  in 
Europe  in  Jewish  orphanages,  including  that  of  Janusz  Korczak,  will  open 
today  at  Jerusalem's  International  Centre  for  Youth.  The  exhibition  is 
entitled  "Holocaust  and  Revival." 

Several  Kach  members,  led  by  MK  Meir  Kahane,  demonstrated 
yesterday  afternoon  across  from  Beit  Hanassi  in  a  protest  against  the 
president’s  recent  visit  to  Germany. 


social  &  personal?  Yeshivot  he s der  head  for  clash  with  Agency 
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Jewish  Agency  Executive  chairman 
Aiye  Dulzin  was  named  an  honorary 
citizen  of  Kiryat  Shmona  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  during  the  weekend.  Mayor 
Prosper  Azran  made  the  award  in 
recognition  of  Dulzin's  role  in  Jew- 
.  ish  Agency* activities  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  Galilee  residents. 
The  mayor  described  -the  agency  as 
“the  fuel  that  energizes  Galilee  and 
its  settlements." 

Court  to 
hear  Nafsu 
petition 

By  MENACHEM  SHaLEV  :*  ? 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  to 
bear  a  petition  from  Circassian  Izat 
Nafsu  that  it  order  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  to  cancel  the  secrecy  order 
imposed  on  his  Supreme  Court 
appeal.  Supreme  Court  president 
Meir  Sbamgar  ruled  yesterday. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May 

10. 

In  his  petition,  Nafsu  said  the 
authorities  had  intentionally  leaked 
information  to  the  media  to  weaken 
his  case. 

Nafsu,  a  former  IDF  officer,  was 
sentenced  in  1981  to  18  years'  impris¬ 
onment  on  charges  of  treason  and 
espionage.  He  claims  that  be  was 
framed  and  that  the  confession  pre¬ 
sented  at  his  trial  was  extracted 
under  duress. 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

AU  the  yeshivot  hesder  are  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  Jewish 
Agency  over  a  World  Zionist  Orga¬ 
nization  resolution  tabled  by  the 
U.S.  Reform  Movement. 

The  rabbis  who  head  the  yeshivot 
harder  founded  by  the  National  Reli¬ 
gious  Party  to  combine  IDF  service 
with  the-  religious  studies,  wrote 
yesterday  to  Jewish  Agency  treasur¬ 
er  £Jdva  Levins ky,  telling  him  that 
none  of  them  would  sign  the  declara¬ 
tion  he  had  sent  them  “to  confirm 
the  loyalty  of  their  institutions  to  the 
people  of  Israel -and  the  aims  of 
Zionism." 

Adecision  was  passed  at  the  WZO 


assembly  in  Jerusalem  last  summer 
stipulating  that  Jewish  Agency  funds 
must  not  be  channelled  to  non- 
Zionist  yeshivot  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  Levinsky  this 
month  mailed  circulars  to  all  yeshi¬ 
vot  and  institutions  that  received 
Jewish  Agency  money  in  the  past, 
asking  them  to  sign  a  declaration  of 
support  for  Zionism  in  order  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  future  reci¬ 
pients.  ’ 

The  heads  of  the  yeshivot  hesder ; 
who  met  on  Friday,  told  Levinsky; 
“We  could  sign  your  declaration 
with  our  eyes  closed,  as  you  know, 
but  we  object,  because  this  move 
-was  djetate^  tp  yp.u.  by.  the,  Reform 
Movement  in  the  United  States  with  * 


the  purpose  of  denying  financial 
assistance  to  ultra-Orthodox  yeshi¬ 
vot. 

“We  believe  that  aid  from  the 
Jewish  people  should  go  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  bodies  of  every  stream  in 
Israel.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
aid  from  the  Jewish  people  to  univer¬ 
sities  here  is  not  allocated  according 
to  the  outlook  of  the  universities  or 
the  students." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  head 
of  the  association  of  yeshivot  hesder , 
MK  Rabbi  Haim  Druckman,  who  is 
the  rosh  yeshiva  of  Or  Etzion,  and 
his  deputy.  Rabbi  Haim  Goldrich, 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Cairo  now  seems  to  have  been  si¬ 
lenced. 

President  Hosni  Mubarak  im¬ 
mediately  made  his  dissatisfaction 
mth  the  Algiers  resolutions  felt  by 
ordering  the  Egyptian  observers  to 
quit  the  conference  and  return 
home. 

Jordan  suffered  less  of  a  blow  than 
Syrian  and  Egypt.  Relations  be¬ 
tween  Amman  and  Fatah  had  begun 
to  deteriorate  after  King  Hussein 
declared  forthrightly  in  February 
1986  that  he  could  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  to  cooperate  with  the  present 
PLO  leadership.  - 

But  despite  the  disgnmtlement  of 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel's  victories  in  the  Six  Day 
War  will  not  be  commemoraied  in 
any  special  way  on  June  6.  two 
decades  after  the  event,  the  cabinet 
decided  yesterday.  Celebrations  win 
focus  solely  on  the  reunification  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  cabinet  took  this  decision  by 
seven  votes  against  five,  rejecting  an 
appeal  by  Minister-without- 
Portfolio  Yosef  Shapira,  who  repre¬ 
sents  a  body  of  Gush  Emunim  opin¬ 
ion  within  the  National  Religious 
Party. 

Shapira '5  support  came  from 
Likud  ministers,  led  by  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Shamir. 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  for 
Symbols  and  Ceremonies  earlier  this 
month  rejected  a  proposal  by  Sha¬ 
pira  to  mark  die  military  victories  as 


well  as  the  reunification  of  Jcnt*, 
salem.  - 

Education  Minister  Yitzhak' 
Navon,  one  of  those  on  the  commit- 
tee  of  ministers  who  voted  against 
Shapira  at  the  time,  said  yesterday' 
that  since  none  of  Israel's  wars  were 
commemorated  by  special  cere¬ 
monies.  there  was  no  cause  to  single 
out  the  Six  Day  War.  despite  its 
outcome.  .  . 

The  unification  of  the  city  is  al¬ 
ways  marked  on  Jerusalem  Day. 
winch  is  based  according  to  the  Heb-  - 
rew  calendar. 

Shapira's  proposal  reflects  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Gush  Emunim  settlement 
movement  to  create  a  day  of  national 
rejoicing  which  would  underline  the 
territorial  gains  of  the  Six  Day  War 
and  the  settlement  drive  the  war 
made  possible  for  its  members. 


Cabinet  won’t  pass  buck 
on  university  tuition 


the  head  of  YesWva  Kerem  BJYay-H  the  Atab-.  Jeaderej  watforthe-Palesti- 
n 1  •  >*  -•  -l  j^ans,  they  know  full  well  that'ariy 


Army  bars  Kahane  thugs  from  BirZeit 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  group  of  about  50  Kadi  Party 
activists  led  by  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane 
were  stopped  yesterday  at  an  army 
roadblock  near  Ramallah  as  they 
tried  to  enter  the  city  on  their  way  to 
the  Bir  Zeit  University  area. 

The  group  held  up  signs  reading, 
“Bir  Zeit  -Today's  Nazis,"  and  “No 
universities  and  no  PLO-niks."  A 
Kach  spokesman  said  the  Martyrs 
and  Heroes  Remembrance  day  de¬ 
monstration  was  meant  to  warn 
against  a  potential  Holocaust.,  if 
the  Arabs  aren’t  evicted  from  here.” 

The  group  left  the  area  after  the 


JOCKEYING 


,  (Continued  Oram  Page  One) 

Given  the  circumstances  of  the 
recent  Alfei  Menashe  fire-bombing, 
(electoral)  political  wisdom  should 
have  prompted  Rabin  to  avoid  any 
hint  of  “weakness"  in  the  face  of 
Palestinian  terrorism.  His  words,  in¬ 
deed,  almost  sparked  a  revolt  in 
some  of  Labour's  branches  in  the 
territories.  Nor  is  Rabin  famed  for 
regarding  conciliatory  gestures  as 
the  best  response  to  terrorist  out¬ 
rages. 

Yet  barely  had  the  smoking  car 
cooled  oft  and  Rabin,  pointedly,  was 
speaking  of  territorial  compromise. 
As  a  signal  to  Hussein  it  could  not 
have  been  stronger  or  clearer.  Rabin 
seemed  to  be  saying:  “Don't  falter 
now,  make  your  announcement, 
make  your  move.” 

It  was  this  assessment  -  that  Hus¬ 
sein  may  well  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
dramatic  announcement  of  entry 
into  the  peace  process  and  a  peace 
conference  -  that  prompted  Shamir- 
to  despatch,  almost  covertly,  and 
certainly  with  what  is  seen  in  some 
quarters  as  panicky  haste,  Moshe 
Arens  to  Washington  to  stem  the 
apparently  irreversible  tide  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  convening  of  such  a 
conference. 

Shamir  was  determined  to  elicit 
"from  the  Americans  an  unequivocal 
rejection  of  the  international  confer¬ 
ence  idea.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that 
such  a  rejection  might  halt  Hussein 
dead  in  his  tracks  or,  at  least,  take 
the  Lustre  off  any  pro-conference 
announcement  Hussein  might  make. 
Perhaps  he  hoped,  at  very  least,  to 
hear  from  the  Americans  about  the 
nature  of  Peres's  suspected  Jorda¬ 
nian  card. 

Whatever  the  case,  Shamir  got 
little  comfort  from  Washington. 
Shultz  apparently  told  Arens  that 
while  the  U.S.  remained  neither  for 
nor  against  the  conference  idea,  it 
was  certainly  keen  about  a  start  to 
Jordanian-Israeli  talks  and  would  do 
all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  such 
negotiations,  including  acquiescing 
in  such  a  conference  as  a  launching 
mechanism  for  direct  talks. 

Now,  the  protagonists  wait,  main¬ 


ly  for  Egypt's  and  Jordan’s  responses 
to  the  PNC’s  resolutions.  These  re¬ 
solutions,  including  the  implied 
break-off  of  PLO-Egyptian  rela¬ 
tions,  seem  to  take  the  PLO  yet  a 
step  further  away  from  participation 
in  an  international  conference. 
Whether  Egypt  and  Jordan  are  now 
more  ready  than  in  the  past  to  con¬ 
template  embarking  on  such  a  con¬ 
ference  without  the  PLO  remains  to 
be  seen.  As  ever,  that  remains  the 
key  question  in  Middle  East  peace¬ 
making. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Rabin’s  re¬ 
cent  statements  have  already  served 
one  useful  purpose:  to  bring  home  to 
the  public  what  exactly  the  Likiid- 
Labour  dispute  over  the  internation¬ 
al  conference  is  all  about. 

Peres,  with  his  enthusiastic  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  conference  will  not 
have  coercive  powers  or  interfere  in  , 
bilateral  IsraeU-Arab  dialogues  and 
will  serve  only  as  a  mechanism  to  I 
trigger  direct  bilateral  talks,  has  sue-  I 
ceeded  for  the  most  part  in  obfuscat- . 
Lng  the  essence  of  the  dispute. 

For  the  Likud  leaders  are  right;  a 
gathering  of  the  five  permanent 
Security  Council  members,  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel  cannot  fail  to  press 
for  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
territories  and  for  recognition,  in 
some  form,  of  the  Palestinian  right 
to  self-determination. 

Rabin,  by  his  utterances,  has  now 
clarified  the  point.  The  Labour- 
Likud  dispute  about  the  conference 
is  over  the  main  contours  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  Israeli-Jordanian-Palestinian 
settlement.  Ultimately  it  is  about 
whether  Israel  will  agree  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  based  on  territorial  concession 
and  exchange  ofWest  Bank  lands  for 
peace. 

Labour's  leaders  believe  -  based 
on  decades  of  contacts  -  that  Hus¬ 
sein  cannot  and  will  not  enter  the 
peace  process  without  an  a  priori 
assurance  that  he  will  receive  all  or 
most  of  the  West  Bank  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  settlement.  The  Likud  leaders 
understand  this  too  -  but  prefer  the 
status  quo  to  any  settlement  that 
involves  territorial  compromise. 


arrival  of  the  local  military  comman¬ 
der. 

Hooligans  set  fire  last  night  to  the 
front  door  of  leftist  activist  Reuven 
Kaminer’s  bouse  on  Borochov 
Street  in  Jerusalem's  Kiryat  Hayovel 
neighbourhood.  The  door  was 
slightly  damaged. 

Kaminer  was  among  the  leftist1 
delegation  that  met  with  PLO  mem¬ 
bers  in  Romania  last  fall. 

Kaminer  and  other  delegation 
members  have  been  plagued  by  abu¬ 
sive  phone  calls  following  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  Kach  Party  circular 
giving  their  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers. 


Molotov  cocktails 
thrown  at  cars 

.  Two  Molotov  cocktails  were 
thrown  at  cars  with  Israeli  licence 
plates  last  night  as  they  drove  by  the 
al  Arroub  refugee  camp  on  the 
Jerusalem-Hebron  road,  south  of 
Gush  Etzion.  No  one  was  hurt  and 
no  damage  done.  The  army  searched 
the  area  after  the  incident.  (Itim) 

Egged  bus  stoned 

An  Egged  bus  travelling  from 
Jerusalem  to  Emmanuel  was  hit  by 
stones  yesterday  as  it  passed  the 
Kalandiya  refugee  camp  north  of 
Jerusalem.  The  windshield  was  shat¬ 
tered  and  soldiers  who  were  travell¬ 
ing  on  the  bus  fired  several  shots  into 
the  air.  (Itim) 


I  SLA  fire  kills 
woman  in 
security  zone 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  woman  resident  of  South  Leba¬ 
non  was  killed  yesterday  when  South 
Lebanese  Army  troops  opened  fire 
on  a  Unifil  position  near  the  village 
of  Yatar  in  the  security  zone.  South 
Lebanese  sources  reported. 

The  55-year-old  woman,  Saada 
Izzedin.  was  reportedly  the  third 
person  in  the  past  fortnight  to  be 
killed  by  fire  from  the  same  SLA 
stronghold. 

In  an  incident  10  days  ago,  a  car 
was  hit  by  fire  from  the  position, 
killing  a  woman  passenger  and  injur¬ 
ing  four  others,  including  a  baby. 

A  few  days  earlier,  a  90-year-old 
man  was  shot  and  killed  while  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  road  from  Yatar  to  the 
Shi’ite  villages  of  Kafra  and  Haris. 

The  SLA  stronghold  is  on  a  hilltop 
overlooking  the  main  road  and  has 
been  the  target  of  attacks  by  gunmeD 
in  the  past.  But  Unifil  sources  said 
the  area  had  been  relatively  quiet 
and  free  of  terrorist  activity  for 
several  weeks. 

Shamir  to  France 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  is  to  leave 
for  Finance  this  morning  for  a  four- 
day  official  visit  during  which  he  will 
hold  meetings  with  his  host.  Prime 
Minister  Jacques  Chirac,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Francois  Mitterrand. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  cabinet  agreed  yesterday  to 
take  a  decision  on  the  level  of  uni¬ 
versity  tuition  fees  at  one  of  its 
coining  meetings,  and  not  pass  the 
buck  to  .yet  another  public  commit¬ 
tee. 

/This  wa£  (tedded  at  the  request  of 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon, 
who  said  font  if.fh£  government  set 
up  a!  committed  and  asked  it  to  study 
the  controversy  and  submit  its  re¬ 
commendations,  it  would  really  be 
procrastinating, 

Navon  said  he  favoured  fixing  the 
fees  at  SI, 120  per  annum.  He  also 
asked  the  cabinet  to  approve  a  grant 
of  S25  million  to  the  Council  for 
Higher  Education  this  year,  to  be 
distributed  to  universities  for  the 


political  move  in  the  Middle  East 
tannot  occur  without  Arafat’s  con-  : 
sent. 

Without  Arafat's  consent,  even 
Palestinians  who  are  not  directly 
identified  with  the  PLO  will  be 
afraid  to  partidpate  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  the  Middle  East 
or  even  in  preparatory  talks  for  such 
a  meeting. 

After  five  years  of  bitter  rivalry 
between  the  different  PLO  factions, 

Ariel  settlers  caH  on  Rabin  to  quit 

thePetaainiuB  “  the  occuptai  ter-  By  JONATHAN  KARP  During  the  demons 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Over  50  angry  resi-  residents*™!  Likud  r« 
of  support,  fin  this  new  spirit  ercit  dents  of  the  Samaria  settlement  of  squared  off  against  a 

of  !♦  fhnowrwurt  Ariel  protested  outside  the  Defence  activists  from  the  Li 

Minishy  yesterday,  demanding  the  Young  Guard.  _ 


purpose  of  rescheduling  their 
accumulated  debts. 

Science  and  Technology  Minister 
Gideon  Part,  who  is  the  acting  fi¬ 
nance  minister  in  the  absence  of 
Moshe  Ni5dm,  who  is  in  South 
America,  said  annual  tuition  fees 
^should  be  not  less  than  SI  ,600.  Palt 
said- the  Treasury  would  not  give  any 
nftmey  to  the  council  for  Higher' 
Education,  even  if  this  meant  that" 
some  universities  would  close  down. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National 
Students’  Union  said  that,  while  the 
cabinet  decision  to  settle  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  fees  directly,  instead  of 
referring  it  to  a  new  public  commit¬ 
tee.  was  a  step  forward,  the  union  - 
would  not  agree  to  call  off  the  pro¬ 
test  campaign  against  higher  fees.' 


GORBACHEV 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

We  recognize  without  reservation  -  as  with  afl  other  states  -  Israel’s 
right  to  peace  and  to  a  secure  existence.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
strongly  opposes  a  policy  of  force  and  annexation. 

It  should  be  clear  that  changes  in  relations  with  Israel  are  only  possible 
within  the  framework  of  a  Middle  East  settlement.  We  w31  not  allow  this 
matter  to  be  taken  oat  of  this  context.  This  interdependence  has  been 
dictated  by  the  course  of  events,  by  the  policy  of  Israel. 

We  are  certain  that  the  preparations  for  an  international  conference  on 
the  Middle  East  involving  all  the  parties  concerned  most  be  the  central 
dement  in  the  joint  efforts  to  reach  a  settlement. 

This  concept,  as  you  know,  has  been  ill-fated,  it  was  not  immediately 
accepted.  But  the  years  that  have  passed  show  that  such  a  conference  is  the 
only  way  to  break  the  impasse.  Today,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
major  part  of  the  international  community  Supports  such  a  conference. 

Even  the  U.S.  and  Israel  cannot  openly  maintain  a  negative  attitude. 

*  It  is  time  to  start  careful  and  deliberate  preparatory  work.  The 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coancfl  can  take  the  initiative  in  this 
matter. 

Allow  me  to  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  for  constructive  ntwi 
genuine  efforts  on  a  mutual,  bilateral  basis. 

During  the  course  of  our  discussions  we  have  dealt  with  these  matters  in 
great  detail.  I  cannot  hot  express  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  the  Syrian 
leadership  is  resolute  in  following  the  road  towards  a  political  settlement 

It  is  dear  in  this  context  that  much  depends  on  the  diplomatic  activities 
and  perseverance  of  the  Arab  states,  on  coordination  between  them.  We 
are  saddened  by  the  lack  of  unity,  differences  of  Opinion  and  conflicts  in  the 
Arab  world.... 

Now  that  the  prepatory  work  for  the  international  conference  been 
put  on  the  agenda,  a  joint  Arab  stand  is  especially  Important.  In  tins 
regard,  we  believe  that  the  actions  of  oar  Syrian  friends  can  play  a  crucial 


to  a  stark  confrontation  -  an  extreme 
PLO  ranged  against  moderate  states 
tike  Egypt  and  Jordan,  who  are 
seeking  to  advance  the  peace  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  worth  remembering, 
however,  that  both  in  the  recent  and 
the  distant  past  it  had  seemed  as  if 
Arafat  had  been  pushed  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  had  no  way  out. 

Yet  he  always  found  one. 

According  to  reports  last  night 
from  Cairo,  Arafat  was  about  to 
send  a  personal  envoy  to  Mubarak  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  relations. 
There  is  almost  no  doubt  that  this 
mil  be  his  tactic  in  the  months 
ahead:  on  the  one  hand  to  preserve 
internal  unity  in  the  PLO,  on  the 
other,  to  settle  differences  with. 
Egypt  and,  if  possible,  also  with 
Jordan. 

Arafat  remains  master  at  survival, 
a  magician  in  political  manipulation. 

With  the  deep  involvement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  unifying  of  Fatah 
with  the  Marxist  organizations,  Ara¬ 
fat  might  be  deemed  to  be  in  Mos¬ 
cow’s  pocket. 

But  that  is  simply  not  so.  Just  as 
Arafat  will  do  his  best  to  maintain 
relations  with  Mubarak's  regime,  so 
too  will  he  make  Sure  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  option  will  not  be  neglected. 

More  than  ever,  the  Palestinian 
bail  is  in  Arafat's  hands.  Because  of 
the  new-found  unity  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  fumble. 

He  will  continue  to  talk  of  con  ven¬ 
ing  an  international  ‘  peace  parley 
while  negotiating  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Saudis  and  the  Jordanians. 
At  the  same  time  he  trill  assure  the 
Habash  and  Hawatmeh  supporters 
of  his  support  for  increased  terror¬ 
ism  in  the  territories.  He  will  main¬ 
tain  his  close  relationship  with  Mos¬ 
cow  while  at  die  same  time  indicat¬ 
ing  his  willingness  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  U.S. 


resignation  of  Defence  Minister  Yit¬ 
zhak  Rabin  for  his  recent  comments 
that  neither  Ariel  nor  Alfei  Menashe 
were  vital  to  Israel’s  security. 

The  protesters  carried  posters 
which  depicted  Rabin  selling  off  the 
territories  and  chanting  for'  him  to 
step  down.  They  were  led  by  Ariel 
local  council  chairman  Ron  Nah- 
man,  who  accused  Rabin  of  creating 
hostility  among  IsTaeli&by  dif¬ 
ferentiating  between  development 
towns  and  settlements  in  the  territor¬ 
ies  from  the  national  security  stand¬ 
point. 

“Ariel  is  not  a  settlement,"  Nah- 
man  said.  “It  is  a  city,  and  when  you 
take  a  community  tike  Ariel  and 
separate  it  from  one  like  Kiryat 
Shmona,  this  is  something  we  cannot 
tolerate.” 

Nahamn  said  that  yesterday’s  de¬ 
monstration  was  only  the  first  on 
many  activities  which  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  Rabin  resigned. 


During  the  demonstration,  Ariel 
residents  and  Likud  representatives 
squared  off  against  a  group  of  10 
activists  from  the  Labour  Party’s 
Young  Guard. 

“We  came  to  show  our  support  for 
Rabin's  policy,”  said  Ephraim  Zin¬ 
ger,  secretary  of  the  Labour  group. 
“We  think  he  is  the  best  man  to 
determine  what  is  secure  for  Israel.” 

The  demonstration  was  organized 
by  the  Young  Leadership  of  the 
Likud,  whose  representatives  circu¬ 
lated  a  petition  stating  that  Judaea 
and  Samaria  were  inseparable  from 
the  State  of  Israel.  Three  protesters 
were  eventually  allowed  into  the- 
ministry,  where  they  met  with  a 
spokesman. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  last  night 
dissociated  himself  from  the  de¬ 
fence  minister’s  critics,  saying  Rabin 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  government.  He  praised  ; 
Rabin’s  contribution  to  national 
security. 

Shamir  was  speaking  by  phone  to  ! 
Labour  MK  Jacques  Amir-,  who  had 
called  the  premier  to  ask  him  lo  stop 
attacks  on  Rabin  by  Likud  members 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
husband ,  father  and  saba 

OSSI URMAN  yr 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Kibbutz  Lavi 
on  April  26, 1987  (Nissan  27). 

Gertie  Urman 

Rachel  and  Aryeh  Shiran 

Hadar,  Zohar,  Yahel  and  Noga 

Dina  and  Eli  Frank 

Sivan  and  Aion 

Naomi  and  Rami  Daube 

Matan  and  Ophir 

and  Kibbutz  Lavi 


Shenkar  College  of Textile  Technology  and  Fashion 

offers  condolences  to 
Lord  Sieff  of  Brimpton  and  family 
on  the  death  of  his  brother 
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^Moscow  declares:  Never  again 

Thousands  round  the  world 
mark  Chernobyl  anniversary 


Monday,  April  27, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 


STOCKHOLM  (Reuter).  -  Tens  of 
thousands  of  anti-nuclear  protesters 
held  rallies  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  yesterday  to  mark  tb.e  first 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
death-dealing  Chernobyl  disaster. 

!  Police  arrested  six  demonstrators 
<*uside  Swedish  nuclear  plants  and 
two  people  were  detained  near  a 
west  German  rally  cm  suspicion  of 
involvement  in  violence. 

Protests  were  also  held  in  France, 
Italy.  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Japan  -  and,  in  a  low-key  way,  in 
Moscow  -  a  year  to  the  day  after  the 
world’s  worst  nuclear  power  station 
accident. 

In  Moscow,  the  Soviet  authorities 
shy  they  have  instituted  techncial 
measures  to  improve  the  reliability 
oT  nuclear  power  stations  and  ensure 
that  an  accident  like  the  one  at 
Chernobyl  never  occurs  again. 

Andronik  Perrosyams,  head  of 
the  State  Committee  for  the  Use  of 
Atomic  Energy,  was  quoted  in  the 
daily  Soveiskaya  Rossiya  as  saying 
that  after  the  disaster  at  the  Ukrai- 

Iran  opens 
offensive 
in  the  north 

LONDON  (Reuter). -Iranian  Forces 
launched  an  attack  on  the  northern 
front  of  its  war  with  Iraq  yesterday 
and  captured  five  heights,  the  nation¬ 
al  Iranian  news  agency  reported. 

'  The  agency,  received  in  London, 
said  the  offensive  codenamed  Karba¬ 
la  10.  began  early  yesterday  in  a  40 
km.  area  in  the  Baneh,  Marry  an  and 
Sardashl  border  region,  300  km. 
northeast  of  Baghdad. 

It  was  the  third  Iranian  ground 
thrust  launched  this  month  following 
a  major  drive  on  the  southern  Iraqi* 
city  of  Basra  in  January. 

-  Iraa  said  Iranian  forces  in  the 
mountainous  north,  inhabited  large¬ 
ly  by  Kurds,  crossed  the  Chnman 
and  Kelas  rivers  and  cleared  several 
villages  of  Iraqi  troops. 

“During  the  operations  launched 
10  destroy  enemy  forces  and  capture 
regional  heights,  Iranian  forces  in¬ 
flicted  substantial  casualties  ou  the 
enemy,"  it  said. 

It  named  the  captured  Iraqi 
heights,  as  “2008  Sargeto’%  “1880 
KuZan".  "NS85  Aspidarreh”,  “1850 
Shush”  and  “Koub-nanmam.”  The 
figures  normally  denote  bright  in 
metres,.  a.  •  <1  UuUn 

Iran  said  its  correspondents-i**'ifee-> 
region  reported  that  the  Iraqi  citieaafi : 
Sureqala  -and  Karizeh  werri  noW* 
within  Iranian  artillery  range.  The 
area  is  about  120  km.  east  of  Iraq’s 
main  oil  city  of  Kirkuk. 

Iran  launched  its  Karbala  8  offen- 
.ive  east  of  Basra,  on  April  7.  Two 
lays  later,  it  mounted  Karbala  9  on 
he  central-northern  front.  Iraq  said 
ranian  troops  were  forced  back  on 
»olh  fronts. 


nian  plant  last  April,  technical 
changes  were  made  at  nuclear  power 
stations. 

The  official  Soviet  press  marked 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  accident 
in  a  low-key  way,  printing  only  Pet- 
rosyant’s  interview  and  another  by  a 
senior  biologist,  who  predicted  that 
the  increase  in'  long-term  cancer 
deaths  as  a  result  of  the  accident 
would  be  small. 

Swedish  demonstrators  held  a 
mock  funeral  procession  outside  a 
nuclear  plant  that  was  instrumental 
in  warning  the  world  of  the  Cher¬ 
nobyl  accident.  The  six  arrested  pro¬ 
testers  face  fines  or  jail  sentences  for 
climbing  over  a  fence  to  the  banned 
area  of  the  B  arse  back  plant  in  south¬ 
ern  Sweden. 

Organisers  of  a  huge  rally  in  Italy 
said  about  50,000  people  linked 
hands  outside  a  nuclear  power  plant 
near  the  central  town  of  Caorso. 
releasing  balloons  in  a  chorus  of 
song. 

Japanese  rallied  in  several  cities, 
carrying  banners  proclaiming  “No 


more  Ctaemobyls.”  Residents  of 
Hiroshima,  the  first  city  to  come 
under  nuclear  attack,  when  it  was 
bombed  by  the  United  States  m 
1945,  observed,  a  10-minute  black¬ 
out. 

In  West  Germany,  more  than 
4,000  people  held  a  rally  near  the  site 
of  a  proposed  reprocessing  plant  at 
the  Bavarian  village  of  Wackersdoif . 

Organisers  of  a  French  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  eastern  town  of 
Thionville  said  more  than  3,000  peo¬ 
ple  turned  out  to  demand  the  closure 
of  a  nuclear  power  station  sited  near 
the  borders  of  West  Germany,  Lux¬ 
embourg  and  France. 

-  In  the  Netherlands,  police  ended  a 
demonstration  at  the  Borssele  ato¬ 
mic  power  station. 

In  London ,  British  emergency  ser¬ 
vice  workers  and  anti-nuclear  activ¬ 
ists  took  part  in  a  wreath-laying 
ceremony  outside  parliament.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  demonstrators 
marked  the  anniversary  on  Saturday 
with  a  march  through  central  Lon¬ 
don. 
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Arc  de  Tri<miphe ‘in  danger  of  falling  down’ 

PARIS  (AFP).  -The  Airde  Triompbe,  a  major  tourist  attraction  and  the  site 
for  most  of  France’s  military  commemoration  ceremonies,  is  in  danger  of 
j  falling  down  and  the  government  has  run  into  controversy  over  efforts  to. 

have  it  renovated.  .  .  . 

An  announcement  by  Cultural  Minister  Francois  Leotard,  who  said  that  a 
public  subscription  would  be  launched,  apparently  put  paid  to  an  earlier  plan 
to  have  foreign,  presumably  American,  interests  finance  the  renovation, 
work. 

New  British  tabloid  is  voice  for  the  left 

LONDON  (APT  -  A'  new  British  national  newspaper  made  its  debut 
yesterday,  a  tabloid  funded  by  left-wing  municipalities, -labour  unions  and 
socialist  supporters. 

The  new  weekly,  called  News  on  Sunday,  is  the  only  national  newspaper 
not  owned  by  businessmen,  apart  from  the  Cdmmunist  Morning  Star  daily 
which  has  a  circulation  of  28,000.  B  ^  _ 

News  on  Sunday  printed  1.6  million  copies  of  its  first  issue  but  editor  Keith 
Sutton  said  It  expects  to  settle  down  at  around  half  the  figure. 


50th  anniversary  of  Guernica  bombing 


Sri  Lankan  revenge  raids 
on  Tamils  in  fifth  day 


COLOMBO  (AP).  -  The  govern¬ 
ment  attacked  suspected  Tamil  rebel 
strongholds  in  the  north  for  the  fifth 
day  yesterday  and  lifted  a  four-day 
curfew  imposed  in  the  capital  to 
prevent  revenge  riots  after  last 
week's  devastating  car  bomb  explo¬ 
sion. 

Ground  troops  assaulted  rebel 
bunkers  in  Jaffna  with  machine 
guns,  a  government  communique 
said.  Last  week  scores  of  air  raids 
were  reported  against  suspected  re¬ 
bel  hideouts  on  the  northern  Jaffna 
peninsula,  a  fortress  of  separatist 
Tamil  guerrillas. 

There  was  no  authoritative  casual¬ 
ty  figure  from  the  government 
attacks. 

The  government  said  100  guerril¬ 
las  were  killed  in  the  first  two  days  of 


the  campaign.  Military  sources  said 
the  confirmed  toll  of  the  first  four 
days  was  30  dead  and  50  injured.  A 
Tamil  journalist,  quoting  travellers- 
from  the  north,  said  yesterday  the 
death  toll  was  38.  including  civilians 
and  militants. 

The  government  has  disconnected 
all  civilian  telephone  lines  to  Jaffna, 
making  it  impossible  to  confirm  re¬ 
ports  by  phone. 

Official  sources  said  earlier  that 
the  high  casualty  reports  given  out 
by  the  government  were  intended  to 
placate  the  Sinhalese  majority  of  the 
island  nation. 

A  bomb  apparently  planted  by 
Tamil  terrorists  exploded  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  Colombo's  main  downtown 
bus  terminal.  At  least  107  people 
died  in  the  blast.  Most  of  the  victims 
were  Sinhalese. 


_ -dr*.  .  ■Esabt. 

A  masked  participant  in  an  anti-nuclear  demonstration  on  the  site  of 
the  Dutch  nuclear  plant  at  Borssele  to  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Chernobyl  disaster.  (AFP  telephoto) 

Sweden  unveils  new, 
cheap  jet  fighter  , 


LINKOPING  (Reuter).  -  Sweden 
yesterday  unveiled  a  new  supersonic 
fighter  plane  which  aviation  analysts 
said  would  put  this  country  in  the 
forefront  of  a  race  to  build  lighter 
and  cheaper  military  aircraft. 

The  Gripen  fighter,  which  cost  S4 
billion  dollars  to  develop  and  is  due 
to  fly  this  autumn,  was  rolled  out  of 
its  hangar  to  the  tune  of  disco  music 
and  a  five-minute  sound  and  light 
show  before  an  array  of  Swedish 
military,  industrial  and  political  per¬ 
sonalities. 

The  technology  of  the  plane,  sche¬ 
duled  to  enter  Swedish  Air  Force 
service  in  1992,  takes  advantage  of 
recent  advantages  in  so-called  light¬ 


er  than  steel  composite  materials. 

Sir  Raymond  Lygo  of  British 
Aerospace  last  month  described  the 
Swedish  plane’s  “fly-by-wire”  tech¬ 
nology  as  “highly  impressive.”  The 
plane  is  completely  controlled  in  its 
movements  by  an  onboard  computer 
operated  by  the  pilot. 

Swedish  officials  said  the  plane 
was  Europe's  most  advanced  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Its  main  competitor,  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  West  German,  Italian  and  Span¬ 
ish  European  Fighter  Aircraft 
(EFA>,  will  not  be  ready  until  at 
least  1989. 

The  manufacturer,  Saab-Scania, 
said  it  hoped  to  sell  the  plane  to 
Finland  and  Switzerland. 


Iceland  feminists  hold 


Routine  violence’ claims  power  balance  after  poll 


five  lives  in  Beirut 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -  Five  people  were 
shot  dead  in  “routine  violence”  over 
the  last  24  hours,  the  police  re¬ 
ported.  • 

They  said  60  suspects  were  round- 

interventionin  February. 

A  few  hours  after  the  police 
announcement,  a  dynamite  stick  ex-, 
ptoded  in  the  Basta  district,  bringing 
to  76  the  number  of  such  blasts  in 
Syrian-policed  West  Beirut. 

The  blast  shattered  windows  af  a 
bakery  and  damaged  nearby  cars, 
but  caused  no  casualties. 


No  group  has  claimed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  any  of  the  bombings  that  have 
become  a  daily  ritual  in  an  apparent 
attempt  to  discredit  Syria’s  law  en¬ 
forcement. 

;  -’Theexpkxsion  at  the  bake  Friended! 
;a  3-day  respite'  during’  which  The 
botntieirif  ’ap^driihtly  observed'1^ 
nation-Wide  strike  called 'by'  the ' 
General  Confederation  of  Labour  to 
protest  soaring  prices  and  worsening 
living  conditions.  The  strike  ended 
yesterday. 

Police  said  four  men  and  a  woman 
were*  killed  in  separate  dashes  be¬ 
tween  dawn  on  Saturday  and  dawn 
yesterday.  The  statement  described 
the  dashes  as  “routine  violence.” 


REYKJAVIK  (Reuter).  -  Feminists 
emerged  yesterday  as  the  real  win¬ 
ners  of  Iceland’s  general  elections 
after  the  defeat  of  the  centre-right 
■government  plunged  the  country 
into  political  uncertainty. 

“Acting  as  a  lobby  is  no  longer 
^enough.,  Npw^we^need  power.  .Thfi-  j 
;time  has  come  for  iis  to  run  things,., 
(together  with  men,”  said  Siguridur  f 
.Kristmimdsdottir,  the  feminists'  top  ’ 
organizer,  after  the  Women's 
Alliance  Party  doubled  its  vote  to  10 
percent. 

Centrist  Prime  Minister  Steingri- 
mur  Hermansson,  who  has  ruled 
Iceland  since  May  1983,  conceded 
defeat  and  said  be  would  resign 
tomorrow. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gov¬ 


ernment  has  collapsed  and  I  fear  that 
Iceland  is  heading  for  a  period  of 
chaos,”  he  said. 

Iceland's  two  political  extremes, 
the  hiling  conservatives  and  the 
opposition  leftists,  both  congratu¬ 
lated  the  feminists  as  “die  real  win¬ 
ners  of  the  elections." 

•■The-^aortsenwitivfe;  Mdepehd&tice-' 
P&ty,itYdtii&hidly  'the  ldJgfetpaityr 
-lost  'a<}uarteF-of-ks -seats-  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  depriving  the  government  of 
its  majority  and  handing  the  femin¬ 
ists  the’  balance  of  power. 

Kristmundsdottir  said  the  femin¬ 
ists  were  willing  to  enter  government 
with  any  partner,  but  would  demand 
written  guarantees  ou  future  policy. 
The  Women’s  Alliance  wants  a  mas¬ 
sive  increase  in  women's  wages  and 
more  spending  on  social  services. 


Germans  selling  Germans  for  hard  Western  cash 


GUERNICA  (Reuter).  -  Basques  held  a  one-minute  silent  vigil  yesterday  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Guernica  by  Germany's  Condor 
Legion  during  the  Spanish  civil  war,  an  attack  viewed  as  a  dress  rehearsal  for 
the  bombing  of  civilian  targets  in  World  War’ll. 

Planes  dropped  thousands  of  carnations  on  the  town  in  a  symbol  of  peace, 
in  contrast  to  the  German  bombers  that  unloaded  thousands  of  bombs  inja 
three-hour  raid  on  Guernica,  the  shrine  ofBasqne  nationalisin'  ■  -  "  " 

Local  elections  important  to  Nakasone 

TOKYO  (AP).  -  Voters  in  Japan  went  to  the  polls  yesterday  for  .local 
government  elections  seen  as  a  test  of  Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  ability  to 
buoy  his  sinking  popularity. 

Polls  were  scheduled  to  close  at  midnight  Israel  time  in  2,508  cities,  towns 
and  villages  to  elect  mayors,  town  officials  and  assemblies. 

Although  the  elections  are  local,  NakasoDe's  ruling  Liberal  Democratic 
party  hopes  to  regain  some  support  lost  over  a  controversial  sales  tax  measure 
the  party  was  forced,  in  effect,  to  withdraw  from  the  Diet  this  week. 

British  poll  puts  Tories  well  ahead 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Britain’s  ruling  Conservatives  maintained  a  comman¬ 
ding  lead  in  a  new  opinion  poll,  reinforcing  views  that  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  is  poised  to  call  a  general  election  in  June. 

The  Harris  poll  published  in  early  editions  of  yesterday’s  Observer 
newspaper  gave  the  Conservatives  the  support  of  42  per  cent  of  those 
questioned.  Labour  31  per  cent,  and  the  Liberal-Social  Democratic  alliance 
trailing  with  25  per  cent. 

This  would  give  the  Conservatives  a  94-seat  overall  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Woman  beheaded  for  practising  witchcraft 

NEW  DELHI  (AFP).  -  A  factory  worker  beheaded  a  woman  in  the  Eastern.. 
Indian  state  of  Bihar  because  he  thougbt  she  was  a  witch.  The  Telegraph 
newspaper  reported  yesterday. 

Pradhan  Purti  smashed  his  way  into  the  woman's  house  late  on  Friday  and 
beheaded  her  with  a  single  stroke  of  a  sword  after  people  told  him  that  she 
had  cast  evil  spells  on  his  sick  son. 

Petrol  in  washing  machine  blows  up  house 

CLERMONT-FERRAND,  France  (Reuter).  -  A  man  who  tried  to  remove  a 
stain  from  his  clothes  by  using  petrol  in  his  washing  machine  instead  of 
detergent  succeeded  only  in  blowing  up  his  house  yesterday,  police  said. 

They  said  the  man  and  two  other  occupants  of  the  house  were  unhurt,  but 
the  explosion,  caused  by  a  spark  that  ignited  the  petrol,  destroyed  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building.  . . .  'A  *4 

J:  •  rf* Sr. :nx>vi/ wjxU-u •  ■  PfiOsJWlvJCsi 

i>ro&midmitr-iiess'diemos in  W^Bcrfin  '  T- $ 

BERLIN  (AP)- West  Berlin  police  arrested  seven  right-wing  extremists  who 
displayed  the  banned  Nazi  swastika  yesterday  and  called  for  the  release  of 
Rudolf  Hess,  the  last  jailed  leader  of  Adolf  Hitler's  Third  Reich. 

Some  350  people  staged  a  rally  near  the  Spandau  prison  where  Hess  is  held 
to  protest  recent  calls  for  the  release  of  the  former  Hitler  deputy. 

Both  groups  gathered  at  Spandau  to  mark  Hess’s  93rd  birthday. 


FBI,  CIA  sold  Teheran  arms 
five  years  before  Irangate 


By  CATHERINE  FIELD 
.VEST  BERLIN.  -  The  Bonn  gov¬ 
ernment  has  once  again  bought  a  bus 
oad  of  East  Germany's  politirial 
irisoncT s.  The  deal  involving  human 
icings  for  hard  western  cash  came  to 
ruition  hours  after  the  drama  of  an 
last-West  spy  swap  early  this 
nonth,  at  a  frontier  crossing  point. 

Once  the  handing  over  of  super- 
pv  Luthar  Erwin  Lutze.  who  sup- 
"  ilied  hundreds  of  confidential  milit- 
ry  documents  to  the  East  during  the 
9705,  was  completed,  a  bus  trun- 
'  '.led  across  the  border  with  its  hu- 
lan  cargo  of  80  political  prisoners.  ■ 
It  is  the  same  number  as  Bonn 
ought  the  previous  week.  Almost 


all  had  been  imprisoned  for  crimes 
ranging  from  illegal  contacts  with 
westerners,  attempting  to  flee  the 
state  or  refusing  military  service. 

The  purchasing  of  prisoners  began 
in  1963,  and  since  1971  Bonn  has 
paid  more  than  DM  3billion  ($1.6b.) 
to  secure  their  "fellow  Germans” 
freedom. 

The  offer,  of  western  currency 
manages  to  secure  most  releases.  In 
one  case,  thought,  spy  swaps,  bard 
cash  and  simple  negotiation  isn't 
working. 

Despite  improving  relations  with 
the  East,  West  Germany  has  been 
unable  to  secure  the.  release  of  a 
51-yeaT-oId  acutely  ill  doctor  who 


The  Rosita  and  Esteban  Herczeg 
Programme  for  Sex  Differences  in  Society 

The  Rosita  and  Esteban  Herczeg 
Fellowship 

The  Rosita  and  Esteban  Herczeg  Fellowship  will  be  awarded  for  one  year 
to  doctoral  and  post-doctoral  candidates  (from  universities  in  Israel  or 
abroad  l  working  in  the  area  of  Women's  Studies. 

Recipients  of  the  fellowship  must  spend  the  academic  year  at  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  submit  the  following:  .. 

1.  Curriculum  vitae . 

2.  Detailed  research  proposal 

3.  Two  letters  of  recommendation 

Applications  should  be  sent  before  Bley  20,  1987,  to  tire  Herczeg 
Fellowship  Committee,  Programme  for  Sex  Differences  in  Society, 
Faculty  of  the  Social  Sciences,  The  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem, 
ML  Scopus,  Jerusalem, 91905.  *pwm<M9* 


since  mid- 1979  has  been  held  in 
solitary  confinement  in  a  prison  in 
East  Berlin. 

Chrisia-Karin  Schumann's  story  is 
a  sad  and  complicated  one  of  a  happy 
active  woman  who  in  her  last  months 
of  freedom  became  entangled  emo¬ 
tionally  with  one  of  West  Ge many’s 
most  valuable  spies  on  the  East 

She  worked  as  a  ortolaryngologist 
in  East  Berlin’s  Cbarite  Hospital, 
and  early  in  1979  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  Admiral  Winifred  Baumann. 
Due  to  bis  connections  with  the 
military  intelligence  service  and  her 
family  ties  in  West  Germany,  they 
were  forbidden  to  live  together. 
They  decided  to  go  West  with 
Christa-Karin's  two  sons,  then  aged 
9  and  11. 

Apparently  Chxista-Karin  still 
didn't  know  that  Baumann  had  for  a 
considerably  number  of  years  been 
supplying  intelligence  on  East  Ger¬ 
man  and  Warsaw  Pact  sources,  the 
work  of  the  East's  intelligence  op¬ 
erations,  and  high-level  government 
functionaries  to  West  Gemany’s 
federal  intelligence  agency  -  BND. 

Baumann’s  deal  with  the  BND 
was  to  be  brought  out  with  the 


fore  they  were  to  be  brought  out, 
both  were  arrested. 

Chris ta-Karin  was  made  an  exam¬ 
ple  of,  and  given  15  years  jail  for 
“attempting  to  flee  the  state." 


change  has  reportedly  been  vetoed 
by  the  East  despite  it  being  unclear 
what,  if  anything,  she  knew  of  her 
navy  admiral's  spying  activities. 

Now.  with  Lutze  back  in  the  East, 


Baumann  was  court-martialed  and  and  reports  that  Margarete  Holke, 


shot. 

How.  the  door  shut  ou  the  .“red 
admiral”  isn't  clear.  Intelligence 
sources  suspect  a  double  agent  with¬ 
in  the  BND  tipped  off  East  Berlin,  or 
that  through  is  own  actions, 
Baumann  drew  himself  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  own  security  service. 

Christa- Karin  is  allowed  one  su¬ 
pervised  visit  every  six  to  eight 
weeks,  lasting  one  hour,  and  every 
10  days  may  send  an  “approved” 
letter  to  her  family  in  Dresden. 

She  is  receiving  little  or  no  treat¬ 
ment  for  acute  blood  circulation  and 
heart  problems.  Reports  reaching 
the  West  say  her  condi ton  is  so 
critical  her  hands  are  blue. 

Her  brother  in  West  Germany 
campaigned  for  her  release,  but  his 
and  a  recent  appeal  by  163  doctors  to 
the  human  rights  commission  is 
Geneva  have  proved  fruitless.  Ruth 
■Thomitzek,  Christa-Karin's  sister- 
in-law,  has  picketed  Berlin's  Check¬ 


who  spied  for  the  East  from  the 
office  of  the  West  German  president 
wants  to  say  in  the  West,  it  does  not 
look  hopeful  for  Christa-Karin. 

Meanwhile,  her  family  continue 
their  campaign  in  the  West,  with 
forthcoming  approaches  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  □.  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  French  President  Mit¬ 
terrand  (all  of  whom  are  due  in 
Berlin  this  year)  to  help  free  Christ- 
Karin  before  she  dies  through  lack  of 
medical  attention. 

(London  Observer  Service) 


Education,  Youth  and 
Culture  Administration 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  The  FBI  and  CIA 
broke  the  U.S.  arms  embargo  five 
years  before  the  Irangate  scandal, 
approving  clandestine  military  ship¬ 
ments  to  Iran  in  1980,  it  was  reported 
yesterday. 

The  Observer  reported  that  Judge 
Lawrence  Walsh,  the  special  Iran¬ 
gate  prosecutor,  has  been  presented 
with  evidence  of  the  1980  illegal 
arms  sales,  which  included  night  vi¬ 
sion  systems,  radar  equipment  and 
inflatable  military  rafts. 

The  shipments  were  handled  by 
millionaire  Iranian  banker  Cyrus 
Hashemi,  The  Observer  reported. 
They  were  intended  to  keep  chan¬ 
nels  open  between  the  U.S.  and  the 


Mat  Tel  Avfv-Yafo 


Khomeini  regime,  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  an  arms  for  hostages  swap 
might  be  negotiated  for  the  U.S. 
staff  held  hostage  at  the  time  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Teheran. 

Hashemi,  stated  The  Observer, 
had  been  a  CIA  agent  since  1975, 
and  all  the  arms  shipments'  were 
approved  by  senior  CIA  and  FBI 
officials  in  telephone  conversations 
with  Hashemi. 

Hashemi  died  in  a  London  hospit¬ 
al  last  July  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the 
age  of  48.  The  cause  of  death  was 
determined  as  acute  leukemia. 

But  Hashemi's  brother  Muham¬ 
mad  has  always  claimed  that  he  was 
killed  on  CIA  orders  because  he 
knew  too  much. 


ONE  OF 
AKIND 


Schumann's  in  return  for  a  thorough  .  point  Charlies  since  November  1985 . 
debriefing  on  arrival.  One  day  be-  Christa-Karin’s  release  or  ex- 
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Remembrance  Day  Assembly 

for  the  Fallen  of  Israel’s  Wars 

will  take  place  at  the  Habimah  Theatre  on  Saturday,  May  2,  at  8^0  pjn. 
In  the  presence  of — 

Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  SHIMON  PERES 

City  Council  Member  YITZHAK  ART23MK 

A  Representative  of  the  Bereaved  Families 

Readings  and  Masters  of  Ceremonies:  Gila  Almagor  andGldon  Shemer 

Vocal  rerefifions:  Shoshana  Damari 

VVith  the  Aviv  Choir,  conductor  Yitzhak  Gratziani 

Invitations  available  at  Yad  Lebanon,  63  Rehov  Pinkas,  Tel  Aviv,  and  the 

Municipal  information  Bureau  in  KikarMalchei  Yisrael. 

The  Municipal  Ceremony  of 
Lighting  a  Memorial  Light  and  Wreath  Laying 

will  take  place  In  the  presence  of  Deputy  Mayor  Natan  Walach  at  Belt  Yad 

Leban  i  mat  8:30  pjn.  A 


□tan  jot*  jnoft  nunKi  tw  w®  >■* 

OZ  veSHALOM  and  NETIVOT  SHALOM 
invite  the  public  tba  lecture  on 
thr  SPIRITUAL  BOLE  OF  THE  JEWISH 
PEOPLE  WITHIN  THE  FAMILY  OF  NATIONS 

'  10  be  delivered  in  English  by 
Rabbi  DAVID  ROSEN 
Dean,  Pinhas  Sapir.  Jewish  Heritage  Centre 
Director  of  Interfaith  Relations,  ADL-Israel 
•  naty-  yjnndav.  April  27-,  1987, 8:00  pan. 

Place:  Machon  Hizkiyahu.  1 5  Hizkiyahu  Hamelecb  Street, 

Old  Katamon,  Jerusalem 

Oz  vHShalom — Netivot  Shalom,  P.CLB.  4433,  Jerusalem. 

Tal.  02-690712  •  •  •  .  mfUMLUtUB 


Pinhas  Posted — The  British  Council  present 

THE  CONSORT  OF  MUSICKE 

Musical  director:  ANTHONY  ROOLEY  (Lute) 

“Heavenly  harmony ...  a  vocal  ensemble  that  outdoes  all  the  others” 

Natan  Mbhod,  Ha’aretz 

The  jewelled  crown  of  Baroque  -  a  unique  experience"  Hanoch  Ron, 

YedJotAharonot 

Additional  Conceit  In  Tel  Aviv  ~  Last  Concert  in  Jerusalem 

New  programme,  including  LuccaMarenzio  The  Virtuoso  Madrigal 

(world  premiere)  •  (Schutz,  Monteverdi,  Ward,  Lawes) 

TZAVIA,  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April  28,  Henry  Crown  Concert  HaH 

at  1&45  pm  Wednesday,  April  29,  at  3:30  pm 

Tickets:Tzavta,  30  lbn  Gabirol,  Tickets.- Blmot  Tel  02-234061. 

TeL  2501 56/7.  and  the  box  office,  02-667 167 


|Lose  Weight  Easily 

WHILE 

VACATIONING 

BEIT 
FRUMER 

Ashkolon 

Organized 
programme 
,  Tel.  051-34901, 36293 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem... 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 

►  Strictly  Kosher 

►  Shabbat  elevator 

►  Walking  distance  to  the  city 

center  and  Old  City 

►  Great  family  plan  rates 

►  Facilities  for  family  functions 

Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 

3  Mendele  Street  .; 

Jerusalem  921 47  Israel  0 
Tel;  02-663111  Telex:  26536 


Nazi  songs  at  French  army  college 


German  theology 


students  at  H.U.: 


By  MICHEL  ZLOTOWSKI 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
PARIS.  -  Nazi  inarching  songs  were  sung  in  a 
military  college  in  Aix-en-Provence  last  year,  a 
former  teacher  at  the  college  disclosed. 

The  Resistance  Veterans’  Union  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  France’s  defence  minister,  saying  that 
the  college  pupils  were  beard  singing  Wehrmacht 
songs,  glorifying  Marechal  Philippe  Petain,  the 
ruler  of  occupied  France. 

When  a  German  officer  visited  the  college,  he 
was  welcomed  with  the  SS  chant,  "Heili,  he  Bo, 
heija."  According  to  the  weekly  newsmagazine  Le 
Nouvel  Observateur,  which  reported  the  incident 
in  its  last  issue,  the  officer  “felt  very  uneasy.”  The 
only  explanation  offered  by  the  college  was  that 


“this  was  a  lively  German  folk-song.'’ 

A  mathematics  class  became  very  disruptive 
one  day  while  the  teacher  was  explaining  a 
concept  known  as  Riemano's  integrals.  When 
asked  the  cause  of  <tbe  rumpus,  the  students 
retorted:  “It’s  became  you’re  talking  about  a 
Jew.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  college  principal,  the  teacher 
wrote:  “For  my  students,  the  ‘Jew,’  and  the  ‘Arab’ 
with  their  derogatoxy  connotations,  represent  the 
absolute  aliens  that  pervert  die  country.” 

The  class  treasurer  was  nicknamed  “the  Jew” 
and  the  student  on  duty,  "the  Arab  worker.” 

A  number  of  students  complained  that  some  of. 
their  schoolmates  were  playing  tapes  of  Hitler’s 
speeches  in  the  dormitories. 


A  Socialist  member  of  Parliament,  George 
Same,  has  asked  Defence  Minister  Andre  Giraud 
to  look  into  these  incidents.  Sarre  has  still  not 
received  a  reply. 

The  scandal  became  public  after  the  recent 
sacking  of  two  teachers  who  tried  to  oppose  the 
“fesdstindinations”  of  some  of  their  colleagues. 

One  of  the  teachers,  Claude  Maignant,  was 
“accused”  in  a  petition  signed  by  34  students  and 
parents  of  haying  “submitted  to  occult  influences” 
(because  he  is  a  Jew  and  a  Freemason).  He  was 
finally  dismissed  because  he  allegedly  “disturbed 
the  calm  and  serenity  of  the  college.” 

Although  a  court  last  February  ordered  that 
Maignant  be  reinstated,  the  college  principal 
chose  to  ignore  the  decision. 


‘Our  duty 
to  pass  on 
memory  of 

Holocaust’ 


Two  seeks  after  hunger  strike  by  security  prisoners 


Prison  procedures  are  back  to  normal 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter- 
Prison  Service  Commissioner 
David  Maimon  says  that  normal 
prison  procedures  are  again  being 
■enforced  throughout  the  country’s 
-prison  system  despite  the  recent  pro¬ 
tests  by  Arab  security  prisoners. 

“I  can  say  today  that  we  are  in 
control  of  our  prisons,”.  Maimon 
said  in  an  address  to  a  national 
conference  of  Prison  Service  officers 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of 
last  week.  It  was  Maimon ’s  re¬ 
vocation  of  privileges  after  succeed¬ 
ing  Rafi  Suissa  six  months  ago  that 
touched  off  a  hunger  strike  by 
thousands  of  security  prisoners,  sup¬ 
ported  by  demonstrations  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  The 
strike  ended  two  weeks  ago 
'  “We  must  behave  fairly  and 


morally  towards  prisoners  without 
differentiating  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
religion,”  he  told  the  prison  officers. 
“But  we  must  have  the  upper  hand  ” 

Maimon  said  that  the  Prison  Ser¬ 
vice  rfas  studying  suggestions  that 
prisoners  meriting  early' release  for 
good  conduct  be  freed  after  serving 
half  their  time,  instead  of  the  present 
two-thirds,  in  a  move  to  reduce  pris¬ 
on  crowding. 

He  said  the  prison  population, 
which  today  numbers  8,600  criminal 
and  security  prisoners,  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  10-12  per  cent  a  year. 

Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev 
said  that  a  primary  objective  of  the 
Prison  Service  should  be  rehabilita¬ 


tion  of  prisoners  that  would  lead  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  recidivism 


which  today  sees  two-thirds  of  pris¬ 
oners  returning  to  jail  some  time 


after  completing  their  terms.  This 
was  necessary  for  social  reasons  and 
in  order  to  reduce  the  pressure  on 
limited  prison  space.  Rehabilitation 
should  be  sought  for  both  criminal 
and  security  prisoners  by  separating 
hardened  prisoners  from  those  who 
have  “stumbled,”  and  by  providing 
educational  and  vocational  facilities. 

Bar-Lev  said  that  the  jail  sentence 
imposed  on  a  prisoner  constili’ted 
the  full  measure  of  punishmer.  ’  and 
that  no  attempt  should  be  maae  in 
prison  to  add  to  this  punishment  by 
bad  conditions.  The  ratio  of  one 
warder  for  every  three  prisoners  in 
Israel’s  prisons  might  be  without 
parallel  in  the  world  where  ratios  are 
1:5  or  higher,  said  Bar-Lev  -  the 
local  ratio  being  induced  by  the  large 
number  of  security  prisoners  and 
inadequate  facilities. 


Prison  Service  Commissioner 
David  Maimon. 


Sholem  Asch  coin 


Simple  Danish  fishing  boat 
with  a  marvellous  saga 


By  YA’ACOV  FREEDLER  - 
HAIFA.  -  Children  have  been  play¬ 
ing  happily  on  and  around  a  small 


them  aboard  the  Astrid. 

The  boat  was  presented  to  Haifa 
by  an  American,  Lawrence  Schacht, 


land-locked  fishing  boat  -  perhaps  in  1968.  after  he  had  bought  it  in 


the  most  modest  and  most  used  Shekkersten,  Borgesen's  home 
Holocaust  memorial  in  the  world -in  town.  Borgesen  himself,  then  68, 
Kiryat  Sprinzak  near  here  for  the  last  came  to  Haifa  to  attend  the  cere- 


Shekkersten,  Borgesen's  home 
town.  Borgesen  himself,  then  68, 
came  to  Haifa  to  attend  the  cere- 


’  Till 

Si 


19  years. 

The  Astrid  has  weathered  a  great 


mony. 

Recently  the  city  made  some  im- 


deal  since  autumn  1943,  when  its  provements  to  the  little  timber  boat 
owner,  Jonas  Borgesen,  offered  it,  to  ensure  that  the  local  children 


and  himself,  to  the  Danish  under-  could  continue  to  play  on  it  for 
ground,  to  help  ferry  the  Jews  of  another  generation. 


A  coin  commemorating  the  late  Yiddish  author  Sholem  Asch  has 
been  issued  in  Kutno,  the  author's  birthplace.  The  mitral  Polish  town 
minted  the  medal  recently  to  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  Asch’s 
death,  following  a  decision  by  a  local  committee  to  honour  the  Jews 
who  once  lived  there.  The  coin  was  brought  to  Israel  for  the  opening  in 
Tel  Aviv  next  week  of  the  Fifth  Internoational  Conference  of  Polish 
Jews.  .' 


The  modest  brass  plaque  that  had 
been  affixed  to  the  Astrid  to  mark 


Denmark  to  Sweden.  At  the  time,  1  ne  modest  brass  plaque  that  had 
the  Germans  had  already  aban-  been  affixed  to  the  Astrid  to  mark 
doned  a  plan  to  make  Danish  Jews  Israel’s  gratitude  to  the  Danes 
wear  the  notorious  yellow  “Jude”  generally,  and  Borgesen  in  particu- 


star,  after  King  Christian  X  lar,  has  been  replaced  by  a  dignified 
announced  that  he  would  be  the  first  Httle  stone  monument  at  its  bow. 


to  put  one  on. 


with  the  saga  of  the  Astrid  and  its 


-  Six  thousand  of**  rerord^^I^ 

Denmark .  were  rescued,,  many,  qf  ^  1?>cr 


Conference  sheds  light  on  alcoholism 


Over  a  third  of  Israeli  teenagers  drink  regularly 


By  LEA  LEV  A  VI 

RAMAT  GAT.  -  There  are  15,000 
alcoholics  in  Israel,  2  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  admit  to  drinking 
1  every  day,  and  38  per  cent  of  all 
teenagers  drink  between  one  and 
four  times  a  week. 

These  statistics  emerged  last  week 
during  a  two-day  conference  on  alco¬ 
holism  and  drug  addiction  at  Kfar 
Hamaccabia 

Puma  Eldar,  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Prevention  of  Alco¬ 
holism  and  organizer  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  mentioned  two  reasons  for  the 
myth  that  alcoholism  is  not  a  Jewish 
problem.  One  is  that  research  on  the 
subject  is  done  in  the  U.S.  and 
Western  Europe  where  the  number  of 


Jewish  alcoholics  is  indeed  small. 
Tbe  second  is  that  Jews  tend  to  drink 
at  home  -  they  are  not  the  drunks  in 
the  street  who  force  tbe  public  and 
professionals  to  recognize  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Only  about  a  third  of  die  15.000 
alcoholics  actually  come  for  treat¬ 
ment  at  public  facilities,  explained 
Nahum  MQchaeh,  director  of  the 
detoxification  centre  in  Ramat  Gan. 
Alcoholics  from  higher  socio¬ 
economic  strata  are  (ess  likely  to 
seek  treatment  in  facilities  like  his, 
Mich  aeli  said. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  those  in 
treatment  are  second-generation 
Israelis.  Nine  per  cent  are  university 
graduates  and  a  third  have  finished 


high  school. 

Tbe  view  that  alcoholism  is  not  a 
problem  among  Moslems  and  Druse 
because  their' religion  forbids  drink¬ 
ing  is  apparently  also  a  myth,  it 
emerged  in  the  conference.  True, . 
only  136  Arabs  have  asked  for  treat¬ 
ment.  But  Eldar  said:  “If  I  started 
with  14  alcoholics  in  the  Jewish  sec¬ 
tor  in  the  1950s  and  today  have 
15,000,  the  same  could  happen  in  the 
Arab  sector.” 

Eli  Heron,  director  of  tbe  detox¬ 
ification’ centre  in  Haifa,  pointed  out 
thet  religious  and  family  influences 
in  die  Arab  sector  have  weakened, 
and  that  among  tbe  possible  factors 
leading  Arabs  and  Druse  to  the 
bottle  were  contact  with  the  Jewish 


majority  and  political  frustrations. 

All  the  speakers  noted  that  the 
15.000  alcoholics  were  only  tbe 
direct  victims.  Over  100,000  children 
have  parents,  usually,  the  fathers, 
who  drink  too  much.  Spouses,  rela¬ 
tives,  neighbours  and  the  commun¬ 
ity  at  large  also  suffer. 


Drinking  among  women  is  also 
inceasing  and  there  is  great  concern 
about  teenagers  frequenting  pubs 
and  drinking  as.  part  of  their  social 
life. 


“I  hope  the  large  attendance  at 
this  conference  .means  that  more 
people  are  becoming  aware  of  tbe 
problem  and  want  to  help  us  solve 
it,”  Eklar  said. 


By  RICK  BLACK 
For  the  Jerusalem  Post 
“In  Germany  there  is  no  special' 
day  for  remembering  the  Holo¬ 
caust,”  says  Cornefins  Wkbtnd,  24,  ‘ 
of  Baden.  “I  think  we  Aooid  have  a 
day  of  study  or  something.” 

“There*®  a  lack  of  firing  conscious¬ 
ness  in  Germany,”  says  Martin 
Jacobs,  also  24,  “Many  young  people 
say  it  doesn’t  affect  me,  because  I 
come  from  another  generation.  It^s 
part  of  history,  a  part  of  tbe  past.” 

Wietend  and  Jacobs  are  two  of  20 
German  theological  students  at  the 
Hebrew  University,  in  a  programme 
sponsored  by  the  German  Council  of 
Protestant  Churches.  They  come  to 
brad  for  a  year  to  study  subjects  like 
Talmud  and  Midrash  because  the 
mitiatbrs  of  the  programme,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  professors  ami  pastors,  befieve 
that  it  is  important  for  them  to  know 
about  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple. 

“I  think  the  programme  could 
change  things  for  the  better  in  tbe 
long  nm,”  says  Dr.  Michael  Knxpp, 
who  voluntarily  advises  and  orga¬ 
nizes  many  of  the  group’s  activities. 
“We’ll  slowly  huikl  up  a  group  of 
people  in  Germany  who  know  a  Dttle 
bit  more  about  Judaism  and  tbe 
Jewish  people.” 

On  the  Holocaust,  student  Jacob 
says:  “I  think  we’ve  a  responsibility. 

“We  are  the  last  generation  that 
still  has  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
tin*  people  who  did  it  and  those  who 
suffered  from  ft-  We’ve  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  pass  on  the  remembrance  to 
the  next  generation.  If  we  don’t  do  it 
now,  tbeopportnmty  wSbeksL” 

Claudia  Ott,  19,  who  is  studying 
independently  at  HU  but  who  partici¬ 
pates  in  may  of  the  group’s  activities, 
says  she  was  surprised  to  learn  how 
often  the  Holocaust  is  referred  to  in 
Israel. 

“The  programme  has  given  me 
new  ways  of  thinking  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism,”  says  Walburga  Ztun- 
brokh,  25,  of  Wktenberg. 

Most  of  the  students  say  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  their  grandparents  and 
parents  to  talk  about  (be  Holocaust 
and  their  experiences  during  the  war 
years;  it's  a  taboo  subject,  according 
to  Ott. 

Tbe  students  say  they  fed  that  the 
subject  should  be  discussed  and  that 
the  Holocaust  should  have  an  impact 
rbmBttriStian  theAlogyauid  German 
Jtode^Eheevenjs  <^n*t  be  ignored, 

“The  beginning  of  Christian  anti- 
Semitism  ted  its  roots  m  the  sources 
of  the  Church  itself -and  this  fine  is 
still  going  on,”  says  Jacobs. 

“Without  this  anti-Senritism  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  any  justification 
for  tbe  modem  racial  anti-Semitism. 
If  we’re  theology  students,  we  can’t 
study  as  though  nothing  at  aQ  has 
happened,”  Jacob  adds. 

Although  the  students  five  separ¬ 
ately,  the  group  sponsors  several 
joint  activities.  The  students  have 
met  and  spoken  at  length  with  survi¬ 
vors  of  tbe  concentration  camps  and 
last  week  held  a  two-day  seminar 
with  students  at  the  Conservative 
Movement’s  Neve  Schecter  campus. 
In  addition  the  German  students 
attend  a  special  seminar  on  the  Holo¬ 
caust  with  Prof.  EmO  Fackenbehn. 

Each  student  receives  a  $2,500 
stipend  that  covers  tuition  and  air 
fares.  Candidates  for  the  programme 
most  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 


Moshe  Sharett  with  visiting  British  foreign  secretary  Sdwyn  Lfoyd 
and  prime  minister  David  Ben-Gurion  in  1956.  Sharett  was  foreign 
minister  at  the  time.  fKuhmcer* 


Who  was  Sharett? 


"  By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  Tbe  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  News  that  the  picture 
of  Mosbe  Sharett  is  to  adorn  the  new 
NIS  20  note  has  not  exactly  been 
greeted  with  great  fanfare,  but  it  has 
sparked  a  question:  Who  was  Moshe 
Sharett? 

Sadly,  half  of  the  people  polled 
here”  at__the  end  of  last  week 
by  the  Jerusalem  Post  could 
not  identify  him.  Sharett  was 
Israel's  first  foreign_  minister  and 
then  for  a  short  period,  the  second 
prime  minister.  Although  he  was 
overshadowed  by  his  Mapai  col¬ 
league  and  political  rival,  David 
Ben-Gmiou,  Sharett  was  certainly, 
not  obscure. 


“Moshe  Sharett.  Who's  that?”  re¬ 
plied  one  woman  on  Rehov  Ben- 
Yehuda.  A  friend  standing  next  to 
her  cast  an  incredulous  look  and 
stepped  Into  the  conversation. 
“Why,  he  was  president.”  she  said 
confidently. 


Another  two  women  started 
laughing  when  they  heard  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “I  have  been  asking  people  the 
same  thing  all  morning,”  one  of 
them  said.  She  claimed  to  have 


.known  about  the  Sharett  portrait  on 
the  NIS  20  note  before  news  reports 
let  everyone  else  in  on  the  secret . 

Other  respondents  recognized 
Sharett's  name,  but  little  else. 
“Sure,  everybody  knows  who  he 
was,”  said  a  soldier.  "He  wa*  prime 
minister  or  something  like  that.” 
Even  the  caretaker  of  the  cemetery 
on  Rehov  Trumpeldor.  where 
Sharett  and  his  wife  Zippora  are 
buried,  had  to  pause  to  remember 
exactly  who  Sharett  was. 

Young  people  by  and  large  knew 
of  Sharett  only  as  a  name  on  street 
signs  in  every  Israeli  city.  They  can¬ 
not  really  be  blamed,  for  Sharei: 
died  in  1965  and  probably  never 
touched  their  lives.  Yet.  strangely, 
some  people  who  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  important  events  in  Share!!  s 
life  did  come  up  with  tidbits  -  such  as 
recalling  that  his  previous  name  had 
been  Shertok,  or  that  he  was  some¬ 
how  connected  to  the  Lavon  .Affair. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  surprising  that 
many  Israelis  never  learned  about  or 
have  since  forgotten  Sharett.  More 
than  half  of  Americans  surveyed 
could  not  name  the  current  vice 
president  -  maybe  even  the  current 
president  forgot  as  well. 


German  evangelists  welcome 
10,000thpilgrim  to  Beth-El 


By  YAACOV  FRJDEDLER 
Jerusalem  Ros*  Reporter*  .* 

ZIKHRON  YA'ACOV.  -  This 
veteran  hill-top  village,  better 
known  for  its  wine  cellars  than  as  a 
pilgrim  centre,  hosted  at  tbe  end  of 
last  week  a  celebration  of  the  arrival 
of  tbe  10,000th  pilgrim  to  tbe  Beth- 
El  colony  of  German  evangelists. 


Founded  over  20  years  ago  by  the 
late  Emma  Beiger  in  the  southern 
German  hamlet  of  Komtal,  where 
the  Templets  originated  a  century 
earlier,  the  Beth-El  sect  says  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  to  redeem 
Israel  is  imminent.  “We  believe  that 
we  await  the  same  Messiah  as  the 
people  of  Israel,  whom  we  so  love,  ” 
said  Else  Berger,  who  has  headed 
the  sect  since  her.sister  Emma  died 
here  three  jjears  ago. 


Pilgrims  stay  for  a  month  to  work 
►’jn  the  sect's  developing  industrial 
park,  tour  the  land  and  "listen  to  the 
word  of  God,  especially  his  promises 
to  Israel,”  which  Berger  said  they 
believed  had  started  to  be  fulfilled  in 
1948  when  Israel  was  established 
Most  of  the  pilgrims  come  from 
Germany,  others  come  from  Hol¬ 
land.  Switzerland  and  Canada. 


“To  this  day  the  Lord  has  helped 
us,”  the  welcome  sign  for  the  150th 
group  of  pilgrims  read  in  the  im¬ 
maculately  dean  and  orderly  Beth- 
El  complex. 


To  help  Israel  survive  the  consum¬ 
ing  fire  prophesied  in  Psalm  5(1  as 
preceding  the  Messiah's  coming, 
their  engineers  have  designed  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  cheap  ventilator  for  shelters 
to  provide  fresh  air  either  by  an 
electric  motor  or  manually,  in  case  of 
a  breakdown. 


I  TODAY'S  ENTERTAINMENT 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


TELEVISION 


.EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Tetetoxt  8j03  Keep  Hi  8. IB  School  Broadcast*  14JD0 
Teletext  14.03  Keep  Fit  14.15  Mating  Magic  14J»  Surprise 
Train  1800  Family  Problem*  IKAOFhra  Mila  Creak  (part  21) 
16L30  The  Danjanjuk  Trial  17.00  A  Now  Evening  -  Bve 
magazine 
ISRAEL  TV 


17J30 The  Magic  Orange- drama 
1 8XM  The  Kidi  of  Dagraanl  Street  (part  3) 

ARABKM-ANGU AGE  PROGRAMME* 

1880  News  roundup 
1&32  Programme  Trafler 
IBM  Sports 

19.30  News  _ 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00 with  a  news  roundup 

20412  Allegro- music  quiz 

20.30  Beauty  Spot-  tip*  on  Ideas  and  trips 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.20  Executive  Stress.  British  comedy  aeriea  starring  Pifln*- 

lope  Keith  and  Geoffrey  Palmer 

ZZjOO  Miami  Vice.  American  police  detective  aeries  starring 
Don  Johnson  and  Philip  Michael  Thome* 

22jIS  Spinoza.  God  and  the  Laws  of  Nature 


Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  No.  24;  Berlioz:  Romeo  at  Juliet 
18J0O  Emphasis  on  the  Performance  194)0  VWnd  Instrument 
Orchestras  2ILOS  Musical  Medley  2030  From  the  World’s 
Concert  Halls  -  (1)  Saar  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Myung-Whun  Chung  -  Beethoven:  Plano  Quintet.  Op.  H5; 
Shostakovich:  Symphony  No.  14;  (2)  Organ  Festival  In  Finland 
-  Recital  of  Works  by  Liszt  (Faglus)  22-30  "Then  and  Again" 

RADIO  1st 

BL03  Programme*  for  08m7.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
MS  Compass  -  with  Benny  Honda!  427  The  Demjanjuk 
Trial134)5  Hebrew  songs  1930  News  in  Fianch  1&45  News 
In  EnglMi  14JM  Children's  programmes  1827  Education  for 
all  1tS7  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  19 JOS  Reflections  on  the 
ftxtkm  of  the  Week  1930  Bible  RaadingIBJKI  Programmes 
for  Oflm  2246  Every  Men  has  a  star- with  sstrologist  flan 


RADIO  2nd 

A.12  Gymnastics  BJSO  EdHorfaf  Review  0-53  Green  tight— 
drivers’  comer  7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine  8.00 
Making  an  issue  9.05  House  Call  -  with  Rtvta  Michaeli  10.03 
All  Shades  of  the  Network  11 .30  Safe  Journey  12.10  OJC.  on 
Two  13.00  Midday- news  commentary  music  1 4.06  Culture 
and  Arts  Magazine  14JM)  Humour  15.06. Magic  Moments. 
16.06  Songs  and  Homework  17. OS  Economics  Magazine 
1&D6  Free  Period  -  Bve  education  magazine  18A5  Today.in 
sport  IMG  Today-  radio  newsreel  1938  Law  and  Justice 
Magazine  20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  ZLOS  Jazz  Comer 
2&0S  Night  Games 


Bait  Aaron:  In  the  Same  Boat  (Nitzan 
Theatre)  8;  Emannuelle  10:15;  Cine- 
'moHraque:  Horse  Feathers  7;  Fort  Apache 
7  lemafl  hall);  Red  Beard  8:30;  The  Nazi  War 
Machine  9  (small  hall);  Eden:  52  Pick-Up 
4:30, 7:30, 9:30  Edteon:  Golden  Child  4:30, 
7:30,  9:30;  Hablra:  The  Plumber  5.  7:30, 
9:30;  Jerusalem  Theatre:  Throne  of 
Blood  6:45,  9:15;  Kflr  Platoon  4:30.  7:15, 
9:30:  MHdbofl:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God 
7:15.  9:30;  01*6:  Soul  Man  4:30,  7:15, 
9*J0;  Orion  Or  1:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30, 
7:15,  9:15;  Orion  Or  3:  Peggy  Sue  Got 
Married  4:30, 7:1 5, 9:15;  Being  There  12:15 
midnight;  Orion  Or  4:  Jumpm'  Jack  Flash 
'4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  Mother  Lode  12:15  mid¬ 
night;  Orion  Or  V:  Tenue  de  Soiree  4:30, 
7:15;  9:15;  Heavenly  Bodies,  midnight; 
Oms  Every  lime  We  Say  Goodbye  4:30, 
7:15,  9:15:  Ron  The  Morning  After  4:30, 
7:30,  9:30;  15 smarter:  Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters  7, 9:16. 


(I)at  1  p.m.;Z*foo:  The  Name  of  the  Rosa 
4:30, 7. 9:45. 


WHAT’SON 


HAVA  . 

AmphHfaMtre:  52  Pick-Up  4:30,  7,  9:15; 
Armon:  Tough  Guys  4:30,  6:45,  9; 
Atzmon  1 :  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  4:15, 
6:45,  9:10;  Atzmoa  2:  The  Morning  After 
4:30. 7, 9:15;  Atzmon  3:  The  Big  Gag  4:30, 
7,  9;  Cben:  Round  Midnight  4:30,  6:45, 
9:15;  Koran  Or  HtemMmdnb:  The  Plum¬ 
ber  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Oruh:  Platoon  4, 6:30. 9; 

Oriy:  Every  Time  We  Say  Goodbye  7. 9:15; 

Peer:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Rnv- 
™  1=  Tenue  de  Soiree  4:30,  6:45,  9:15; 
Raw^Oat  2:  Soul  Man  4:30,  7, 9:15;  Ron: 
Golden  Child  4:30.  6:45,  9;  Shavtt:  Mos¬ 
quito  Coast  7, 9:15. 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  8.85  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  177.10  per  line. 
Including  VAT,  per  month. 


JERUSALEM 

Museuins 


JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  1M0  French  Hour  1UO  Nows  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  2Q4Q  Ever  Decreasing  Cities  21.10 
Moonlighting  22J00  News  in  English  2SL20  Out  on  a  Limb 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

14-30  Another  Life  1B-OQ  700  Club  1BJ90  Shfcpe-Up  1UO 
Afternoon  Movin'.  A  Star  is  Bom  18JD0  Super  Book  IftJM 
Moppets  19.00  Happy  Days  1930  Laveme&Shlriey  20.00 
News  21 4W  Magnum  PJ.  22.00  Movie:  City  Beneath  the  Sea 
2*00  700  Club 


ARMY 

6JO0  University  on  the  Air  030  Open  Tour  Eyes  -  songs, 
information  737  "737”  -  with  Alax  Ansfcy  830  Good 
Morning  Israel  030  In  the  Morning  -  with  Etf  Yteraafl  1035 
Coflee  Break-  with  Mfehat  Nivll  30  Right  Now  -with  Rafi 

Reshef 1336  Good  Place  in  the  Centre  1636 Whaft)  Doing - 
wttii  Eraz  TaJ  1636  Four  in  the  Afternoon  1730  Evening 
Newsreel  1839  Mifltaiy  Literature  Magazine  1935  Hebrew 
Songs 2036 Books,  Gentlemen,  Books  (reffcatl21 30  Msbat 
-TV  newsreel  2130  University  on  the  Air 2235  Fta  -  with 
Rami  KWnstain  2336  The  24th  Hour  0036  Night  Birds  - 
songs,  chat 

ARMY  TWO 


VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

632  Mo  mingMelotSas 739 Coral  lh  CpncartO  Grosso  Op.  6 

No.  8:  Spoil r:  Concerto  No.  2  for  Clarinet  and  Orchestra: 
Haydn:  String  Ouaitac  Radsnardnoff:  Rhapsody  on  a Thame 
by  Paganini  for  Piano  and  Orchestra;  Bine  Symphony  No.  1 
930 Rossini:  Sonata  No.  1  for  Strings;  MooatiVhiHn  Concer¬ 
to  No.  2;  Schubert:  Quartet  for  Flute,  Guitar,  Viola  and  Caflo; 
Wsbar:  Potpourri  for  Cello  and  Orchestra;  Boccherini:  String 
Quintet  Op.  15;  Mendelssohn:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2;  Brahms: 
Serenade  No.  1  12.00  Purcell:  Morning  and  Evening 
Anthems;  Maayani:  Sonata  for  Violin  Solo;  Debussy:  Syrinx 
for  Flute;  Beethoven:  Sonata  No.3forCoOo  and  Piano  1338 
Bach:  Concerto  for  VkAu  Strings  and  Contbum  (Kramer,  St 
Martin);  Vanhal:  Ouarut  for  Oboe  anti  Strings;  Schubert: 
SWneOiart«No.10{Brandi*);M#ndolaaohn:PianoOxKer- 
to  No.  ItSchlfl.  Bavarian  RadkVDuto&);<3anfc*:Stnfcxilstta  for 
String*  (NQranbergsriFrauderahal)  1630  "Wonac*"  by 
'Barg,  Part*  1030  Froth  the  Worlds  Concert  Halls-  Netiier- 
wnds  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Uor  Shambadal  — 


1935  Rsdte  Ratfio  -  with  Yoav  Kwner  2036  Information. 

regards  and  radio  games  for  soldiers  2235  Fire- with  Remi 
Weinstein 


DAILY  BMUSH  BROADCASTS 
ISRAEL  RADIO 

on  57Band  14S8  kfloHertz 
07.00-7.15  News  and  Press  Review 
13.00-1 3  JO  Now3  followed  by. 

SUNDAY— “This  Land”  travel  magaane 
MONDAY — “Mainstream"  consumer  and  community 
affairs  1 

TUESDAY— "breel  Mosaic"  weekly  magazine 
WEDNESDAY — "With  me  in  die  studio" 
guest  interview 

THURSDAY— “Studo  Three"  arts  magazine 
IHtoAY- “TTiank  Goodness  It's  Eriday" 

SATURDAY— "Spotlight"  people  and  issues  in  the  news 
17.00-17.05  News 
2030-20.15  News 


TEL  AVIV 

Bort  UouIb:  Feariess  Vampire  Killers 
11:16  p.m.;  Bon  Yebwla:  Ferris  Bueller's 
Day  Off  5, 7:15,9:30;  Chon  1:  The  Color  of ' 
Money  4:45,  7:15,  5:45;  Chon  2:  Oxford 
Blues  5,  730,  9:45;  Chen  3-.  Soul  Man  5. 
7:35, 9:45;  Chen  4;  Ruthless  People  1 1. 2, 
5,  7:30,  9:40;  Choo  5:  Joshua  Then  and 
Now  11,  Z  5,  7:30,  9:40;  Cinema  One; 
Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  5, 7:15, 9:30;  Cirte- 
roe  Two:  Trouble  in  Mind  5,  7:15.  9:30; 
Omkmi:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30, 7:15, 930; 
Dizeogoff  1;  Dedine  of  the  American 
Empire  11, 1:30, 5, 7  JO,  9:50;  Dizmtgoff 
2:  A  Room  With  a  View  11. 130.  5,  7:30, 
9:50;  Dboagoff3:  U  Fnmtiere  1 1, 1 :30.  B, 
7:30, 950;  Often  In:  The  Fly  930  pjn.;  Boy 
Meets  Gif!  7:30;  Sex  fihn  12  midnight 
Esther:  Tough  Guys  5.  7:15,  9:40;  Got 
Little  Shop  of  Horrors  5, 7:15. 9:40;  Hohol- 
noo  PDA  Home):  Smooth  T«Jk4:3G.7:15, 
9:30  (exc.  Wed.);  Hod:  52  Pick  Up  5, 7:15, 
9:30;  brael  Cfoematheqne:  Pirates  7; 
Hammett 9:30;  Lev  1 :  Tenue  de  Soiree  2. 5, 
7:50,  9:50;  Lev  2:  Clockwise  2,  5,  I'M. 
9:40;  Law 3:  Summer  2. 5, 7:30. 9:40;  Lav 
4:  Meto  2, 6  7:30, 9:40;  Umar  Hranahu- 
The  Morning  After  5, 7:15, 9  JO;  9% 
Weeks  2;  Mradm:  Women's  Cage  5, 7:30, 
9:30;  Now  Gordon:  Every  Time  We  Say 
Goodbye4'-30. 7:15.9:30;  Oriy:  Children  of 
a  Lesser  God  5:30,  7,  9:30;  Prate:  Betty 
Blue.  37  Degrees  in  the  Morning  11:45, 2, 
4:15,7,9:30;  Peer:  No  Meny  5, 7:30,930; 
Shahaf:  Platoon  4:30. 7.-30. 9:30;  Sim: 
The  Plumber  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Tranux  Here* 
hudoeb:  Altered  States  7:30,  9:40; 
Tdielae  Bound  Midnight  4:30, 7, 9:35;  Tel 
■  Avte:  Golden  Child  10  p.m-  midnight;  Tel 
Atrihr  Museum:  Always  7:30, 9:30;  Shoah 


RAMATGAN 

Anson:  Crocodile  Dundee  5,  7:15,  9:40; 
LRy:  Platoon  4:30,  7,  9:30;  Oasis:  No 
Mercy  7:15,  9:40;  Ordea:  Ferris  Bueller's 
Day  Off  7:15, 9:30;  Big  Gag  4:30;  Re*43rai 
1:  Tough  Guys  7:25,  9:45;  RwOei  2: 
Little  Shop  Of  Horrors  5,  7:25,  9:45;  Rev- 
Gen  3:  Every  Tima  Wa  Say  Goodbye  5, 
7:25, 9:45;  Rov-Gan  4:  Soul  Man  5,  7:30. 
9:45. 


HERZUYA 

Deo  Accadte;  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  7, 
9:30  (exc.Thur.);  Daznet  Hotel:  Ginger  and 
Fred  6:45, 9:30  (exc.  Wed.);  David:  Color  of 
Money  7:  IS.  9  30;  Journey  of  Natty  Gann  5; 
HmriMi:  Golden  Child  5,  7:15,  9:30;  New 
THraot:  No  MeroyJtSO,  9:30. 


ISRAB.  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibition:  Pie¬ 
ter  Van  Lint  (Flemish.  1609-1690),  “Achilles 
Among  tha  Daughters  of  Lykomedes" 
(opens  1.5).  Continuing  Exhibitions: 
Designs  submilled  in  the  1986  competition 
for  Supreme  Court  Building  0  Honors 
Daumier,  /ymand  Hammer  Collection  0 

News  in  Antiquities  87  OGdrovcry  Donation, 

M id-1 9th  Century  Photographs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  form  0  Stretch  man,  oils,  1940-today  0 
Tamara  Rikman,  the  Bewitched  Shore,  tem¬ 
pera  and  lacquer.  Givat  ATryoJaffa.  0  Paint¬ 
ings  by  Felix  Nusabaum.  Jewish  artist  who 
died  in  the  Hoi  oca  ust  0  Ancient  Glass,  latest 
acquisitions  0  Permanent  collections: 
Archeology,  Judaica,  Ethnic  Art;  the  Dead 
-Sea  Scrolls  (in  the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibitions: 

Alexander  Archipenko.  A  Centennial  Tri¬ 
bute,  50  sculptures,  sculpto-paintings  and 
drawings.  0  Oskar  Kokoschka,  1886-1980. 
Selection  oi  Prints  and  Albums.  Trends  in 
Geometric  Abstract  Art  0  Edvard  Munch, 
prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety  0  Special 
Exhibit:  Erich  Mendelson  Centenary.  Draw¬ 
ings  from  1920s  and  1930s.  VISITING 
HOURS:  Sun.-Thur.  10  a.m.-2  pjp.;  5.9 
p.m.;  Sat.  11  a.m.-2  p.m  ;  7-10  p.m.  Closed 
Friday. 


Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  New  Ex- 
idbftion:  GHberto  Zorio  of  Arte  Povera 
Movement  in  Italy. 


Conducted  Tours 

AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv.  Tel.  220187, 2331 54. 

VNZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171,233231. 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN-  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
fours.  Tef  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


At  the  ROCKB&JLBi  MUSEUM:  Ancient 

Masks  end  RattlM  0  Animals  in  Ancient  Art 
0  Islamic  Art  (Paley  Centre). 


HADASSAU  VISITORS  DEPT.  Astor 
Hotel,  Room  01.  105  Hayarkon  SL,  Tei. 
03-223141. 


HOLON 

Annoo  KamelHMloali:  The  Plumber  4-J0. 
7:15.  9:30  (exc  Tue.);  NHgdal:  Oxford 
Blues  7:15,  9:30;  Sovoy:  Platoon  4:30.  7, 
9:30. 


VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  four  of  Museum  in  English, 
p-tt;  2-4:  Children's  Play,  "Alice  in  Magic- 
land.  3:  Guided  tour  of  Archeological  gal¬ 
leries  in  English. 


HAIFA 

Museums 


BAT YAM 

Atzmaot:  Women's  Cage  5, 7:15, 9:30. 


LA-  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1 ;  3:30- 
S.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 2 
Hapalmah  St.  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 


G1VATAYIM 

Hadra:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  4:30,  7, 
9:30. 


Conducted  Tours 


RAMATHASHARON 

Kochav:  The  Gods  Must  Be  'Crazy  7:15, 

9J0  (Wed.  Thur.  also  4). 


HADWRAH  -  Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  thahatf 
hour.  •  Information,  reservations:  OP- 
416333,02-446271. 


Shabbtai  Levy  Si. 
Jef-  04-5M255.  Exhibitions:  Modem  Ait: 
raang  the  Mirror  -  The  Israeli  Caricature, 
NOW.  Ancient  Ait  -  Coins  of  AkkO  in 
Ancient  Times.  Music  ft  Ethnology: 
wpnd  paper  cuts.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat. 

Itli  Thur-  &  Sat  abo  9-9.  Ticket 
•teo  admits  to  Notlonnl  Maritime. 
J*PWft***  and  Prshtetoste.  Mesemns. 
WHATS  ON  W  HAIFA,  jfiel  04-640840. 


PETAHTHCVA 

G.G.  HnM  1:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God 
4-30,  7:15,  9:30;  G.GL  Hechel  2:  Three 
Amigos  5, 7, 9d0;  G-G.  Herbal  3:  Platoon 
4:30,7:16,9:30. 


KIRYAT  ONO. 

Cornmonity  Centre:  Raw  Deal 850,9. 


HEBREW  UlRVBISITY 

&igltah  fours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs- 
F.1-  Mount  Scopus,  11  ajn.  from  the 
Bronftnan  Recaption  Centre.  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9. 28, 4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam- 

^i.1i?^™^,ranBuik,in3 


.RBHON  LEZKNtf 

O.G.  Rais  is  Top  Secret  5. 1. 9^),-  G.G. 
Ron  2:  A  View  to  a  Kill  4:30, 7, 9:30. 


WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
redi  Wbmen).  Free  MoJning  7^  ^ 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222.  8 
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Berger  showed  the  guests  through 
their  factory,  whose  products  in¬ 
clude  noodles  (a  southern  German 
delicacy),  eiderdown  and  Iurnb’- 
wool  blankets  from  their  own  geese 
and  merino  sheep,  furniture  ami 
clothing,  which  are  on  sale  at  a  store 
in  the  complex. 
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Ethnic 

Hatred 


Murderous  Feuds  Threaten 
Unity  of  South  Asian  States 


By  STEVEN  R.  WEIS  MAN 


New  Delhi 

^■LCCORDTNG  to  an  old  colonial  axiom,  the  British 
fl  maintained  their  power  in  the  Asian  subcon tt- 
aA  nent  by  a  clever  policy  of  "divide  and  rule," 
^  playing  religious  and  ethnic  groups  off  against 
one  another.  But  after  40  years  of  independence,  the  re¬ 
gion  still  is  riven  by  ethnic  and  religious  conflict 

Last  week,  it  was  Sri  Lanka  that  was  jolted  by  new 
killings  —  in  the  conflict  between  Sinhalese  who  domi¬ 
nate  the  island  nation  and  Tamil  insurgents  In  the  north 
and  east  First  Tamil  separatist  guerrillas  were  accused 
of  dragging  Sinhalese  passengers  from  a  bus  and  kilHng 
127  of  them  10  days  ago.  Then  last  week,  a  bomb  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bus  station  in  Colombo,  the  Sri  Lankan  capi¬ 
tal;  at  least  110  more  people  were  killed.  In  reprisal,  Sri 
Lankan  Air  Force  planes  struck  repeatedly  at  bases  the 
Government  said  had  been  used  by  the  guerrillas;  again 
with  reports  of  heavy  casualties.  Yesterday,  India,  which 
has  sporadically  tried  to  act  as.  peacemaker  for  Sri 
Lanka,  was  reportedly  urging  Tamil  leaders  to  enter 
peace  talks  with  the  Government  (Sri  Lanka  acting  to 
contain  reprisals,  page'2.) 

Less  noticed,  meanwhile,  was  ethnic  violence  in 
India  itself,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  that  gnawed  pt  the' 
unity  of  those  countries. 

Such  ethnic  conflict  has  torn  the  subcontinent 
throughout  the  modern  era.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  died  in  Moslem-Hlndu  riots  at  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  pre-independence  India.  That  violence  turned 
out  to  be  a  prelude  to  constant  tensions.  More  than  20  peo¬ 
ple  were  reported  killed  last  week  in  the  Pakistani  port  of 


Karachi.  The  main  antagonists  are  Pathans  from  mirth- 
west  Pakistan,  who  have  migrated  south  in  search  of 
jobs,  and  the  Mohajirs,  refugees  uprooted  from  India  at 
the  time  of  independence  in  1947  and  East  Pakistan  (now 
the  independent  nation  of  Bangladesh)  in  1971. 

India,  meanwhile,  suffers  from  almost  dally  mur¬ 
ders  by  radical  Sikhs  in  the  northern  state  of  Punjab.  The 
Sikhs  also  have  recently  turned  to  fire-bombing  dozens  of 
barber  and  butcher  shops  and  liquor  and  tobacco  stores, 
many  of  them  owned  by  Hindus  or  Moslems.  Such  de¬ 
struction  means  a  loss  of  vital  tax  revenues  to  the  Punjab 
Government,  which  is  dominated  by  moderate  Sikhs  and 
supported  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  But  the  tac¬ 
tic  also  enables  the  extremists  to  demonstrate  their  reli¬ 
gious  convictions.  In  its  purest  form,  Sikhism,  founded 
500  years  ago  as  a  monotheistic  offshoot  of  Hinduism  and 
Islam,  forbids  smoking,  drinking,  eating  meat  and  the 
cutting  of  men's  hair. 

Ideals  Under  Stress 

In  Bangladesh,  too,  thousands  have  died  in  years  of 
guerrilla  war  . in  southeastern  jungles  known  as  the  Chit¬ 
tagong  hill  tracts.  Long-established  Chakma  tribes  peo¬ 
ple  there  are  battling  recent  Bengali  immigrants  fleeing 
the  crowded  plains  nearby.  All  these  conflicts  derive 
from  historic  resentments,  aggravated  by  poverty  and 
population  pressure.  They  pose  a  serious  threat  because 
in  Pakistan  and  India,  at  least,  they  run  counter  to  na¬ 
tional  ideals  of  unity  and  brotherhood.  As  the  violence 
this  month  in  Sri  Lanka  demonstrated,  even  a  rather 
small  island  state  can  be  tom  in  two,  its  ideals  of  unity 
badly  threatened. 

Advocates  of  partition  before  1947  had  argued  that 
Moslems  of  the  subcontinent  needed  their  own  country. 

The  corollary  was  that  Islam  would 
suffice  as  a  force  for  unity  among 
ethnic  subgroups  that  were  pulled  to¬ 
gether  in  Pakistan,  a  newly  created 
country.  Today,  however,  Moslems 
are  feuding  in  Pakistan  no  less  than 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Middle 
East  Karachi,  moreover,  feels  the 
strains  of  the  spillover  from  the  con¬ 
flict  in  neighboring  Afghanistan. 
American  covert  assistance  to  Af¬ 
ghans  fighting  the  Communist  re¬ 
gime  there,  has  brought  huge 1  mntF 
bersof  guns  to  the  Pathans.  They  are 
also  making  a  fortune  in  the  heroin 
trade  from  opium  poppies  grown  in 
their  homeland,  which  straddles  the 
Afghan  istan-Pakis  tan  frontier.  When 
Pakistan  cracked  down  cm  Pathan 
drug  trafficking  and  weapons  abuses 
in  Karachi  in  December,  it  unleashed 
a  continuing  orgy  of  violence. 

India's  official  ideology  holds 
that  secularism  is  overpowering  an¬ 
cient  religious  divisions.  Propounded 
eloquently  by  the  founding  Prime 
Minister,  Jawaharial  Nehru,  it  por¬ 
trays  India  as  less  a  collection  of 
waning  subgroups  than  a  5,000-year- 
old  civilization  that  is  in  search  of’ 


A  grieving  Sinhalese  father  stroking  forehead  of  his  daughter,  who  was  among  127  people  lolled  by  Tamil 
separatist  guerrillas  along  a  jungle  road  in  northeastern  Sri  Lanka.  . 


modem  nation-statehood. 

Nehru’s  widely  shared  vision  remains  die  country's 
most  powerful1  unifying  force,1  botit  is  being  spreiy  nest**' 
ed.  The  Sikh  extremists  want  their  own  nation  of  Khalis- 
tan,  or  "Land  of  the  Pure.”  Even  more  dangerous  poten¬ 
tially,  many  of  the  75  milllbn  Moslems  in  India  appear 
restive  and  resentful  The  police  have  had  to  restore  or¬ 
der  in  several  places  between  Hindus  and  Moslems  after 
the  Moslems  resumed  large  disruptive  demonstrations 
in  northern  India,  protesting  the  reopening  of  an  old  reli¬ 
gious  shrine  as  a  Hindu  temple.  Hindus  revere  the  shrine 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  god  Rama;  Moslems  claim  it  as  a 
mosque  founded  by  Babar,  the  first  Mogul  emperor. 

Also  this  year,  the  publication  of  a  short  story  enti¬ 
tled  "Mohammed  the  Idiot”  in  a  Bangalore  newspaper 
provoked  several  days  of  rioting  that  spread  elsewhere 
in  India,  including  the  Moslem-dominated  northern  state 
of  Kashmir.  Rioting  has  also  occurred  recently  over  de¬ 
mands  for  their  own  separate  states  by  ethnic  Gurkhas 
in  northeast  India,  by  Tamil  extremists  hi  the  southern 


state  of  Tamil  Nadu  (which  is  separated  from  Sri  Lanka 
.^strait,  only  mijes  ^wide  na^rov^st^  f 
--pmnt?;'anrft#yprqjOnents  of  sMftehwxfror ’Goa'.’the  for-  : 
mer  Portuguese  colony  on  the  western  coast  Yet  India?' ^ 
which  is-by  far  the-tfominant-country-in  tiriSTegion;sur-  ” 
vives  with  its  ideology  of  unity  intact,  in  part  because  of 
other  powerful  and  cohesive  forces:  the  army,  the  vast 
bureaucracy  and  a  community  of  politicians  drawn  from 
the  diverse  range  of  groups. 

This  year,  Indians  of  all  persuasions  cheered  the  na¬ 
tional  cricket  team  in  its  contest  with  Pakistan.  The  In¬ 
dian  stars  included  a  Moslem,  a  Sikh  and  a  Christian. 
And  when  a  prominent  Moslem  called  for  a  boycott  of 
Republic  Day  ceremonies  Jan.  26,  leaders  of  all  ethnic 
communities  rebuffed  him.  Wrote  Raj  median  Gandhi,  a 
newspaper  editor  and  grandson  of  India's  national  hero, 
Mohandas  K.  Gandhi:  “Republic  Day  has  been  disclosed 
to  be  that  rarity,  a  festival  of  and  for  all  Indians,  a  re¬ 
minder  to  the  world  of  the  Indian  nation  and  to  us  of  a 
noble  struggle.” 


Racial  ChaSenge  Rejected 

Court  Stands  Behind  the  Death  Penalty 


OPPONENTS  of  the  death  penalty  had  viewe^ 
McCleskey  ▼.  Kemp  as  their  best  hope  since 
the  Supreme  Court  allowed  states  to  resume 
executions  a  decade  ago.  For  Warren  McCleskey  of 
Georgia’s  death  row,  and  in  effect  for  hundreds  of 
others,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  argued  that  the  sentencing  process  was  in; 
fected  with  racism  and  therefore  unconstitutional 
Last  week  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  5-to-4  decision, 
disagreed. 

The  Justices  did  not  quarrel  with  the  premise  of 
racial  disparities.  The  majority  accepted  as  valid  a 
study  showing  that,  other  things  being  as  equal  as 
statisticians  could  make  them,  someone  who  had 
killed  a  white  person  in  Georgia  was  four  times  as 
likely  to  receive  p  death  sentence  as  someone  who 
had  kifled  a  blade.  For  a  black  convicted  of  killing  a 
white,  as  Mr.  McCleskey  was,  the  probability  was 
especially  high.  Other  studies  show  similar  dlspari- 
ties  in  other  states. 

But  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.'s  opinion  for  the 
majority  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
even  with  ragged  results,  is  "essential  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  process.”  General  statistics  are  not 
enough  to  show  abuse  of  that  discretion,  be  wrote; 
to  establish  a  constitutional 

violation,  a  defendant  “must  - - 

prove  that  the  decision  makers 
in  his  case  acted  with  discrimi¬ 
natory  purpose.” 

That  is  hard  to  do,  hard 
enough  that  defense  lawyers 
say  they  can  only  rely  on  other 
strategies,  one  case  at  a  time, 
as  the  nation’s  death-row  popu¬ 
lation  approaches  2,000  and  the 
possibilities  for  appeal  grow 
dimmer.  "We  have  a-  tot 
backed  up  on  death  row said 
David  Whitmore,  legal  director 
for  die  New  Orleans  chapter  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  “I  don't  know  what  we 
can  da"  Daniel  Popeo  of  the 
conservative  Washington 
Legal  Foundation  put  it  an¬ 
other  way:  "I  don’t  think 
there're  many  novel,  ridteu- 
lous  arguments  left  to  try  and 
Mode  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  justice  in  America.” 

And  just  the  day  before  the 
McCtesky  decision,  the  Court 


‘To  prevail  under 
the  Equal 
Protection  Clause, 
McCleskey  must 
prove  that  the 
decision  makers  in 
his  case  aicted  with 
discriminatory 
purpose....’ 

Ftami  th*  majority  opinion  of 

Justice  Lewis  F.Powel  Jr. 


appeared  to  expand  the  pool  of  defendants  subject 
to  the  death  penalty.  The  same  majority  —  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  writing  the  opinion  this  time, 
joined  by  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  and 
Justices  Powell,  Byron  R.  White  and  Antonin  Scalia 
— said  it  was  sometimes  permissible  to  Impose  die 
death  penalty  on  an  accomplice  in  a  crime  resulting 
in  murder,  even  if  the  accomplice  neither  commit¬ 
ted  the  killing  nor  intended  to  kill  Holding  that 
“reckless  disregard  for  humpn  life”  could  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  Court  undercut  a  2982  decision  that  had 
led  prosecutors  and  courts  to  view  many  defendant- 
accomplices  as  exempt  from  the  death  penalty. 

Both  decisions  drew  strong  dissents  from  Jus¬ 
tices  William  J.  Brennan  Jr,  Thurgood  Marshall 
Harry  A.  Blackmun  and  John  Paul  Stevens.  In 
McCleskey,  they  termed  the  racial  disparities  "ab¬ 
horrent"  and  'Intolerable”;  Justice  Brennan,  who 
has  long  said  that  any  execution  constitutes  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment,  wrote  that  even  If  that 
were  not  so,  Georgia's  death  penalty  was  evidently 
being  administered  with  “precisely  the  type  of  risk 
of  irrationality”  that  the  Court  deplored  when  it 
struck  down  the  state's  predecessor  statute  in  1972. 

That  decision,  which  put  an  end  to  all  executions 
in  the  United  States  for  five 

-  years,  rested  largely  on  the 

Justices'  conclusions  that 
prosecutors,  judges  and  juries 
had  such  wide  berth  that  capi¬ 
tal  sentencing  had  become 
"wanton”  and  .  "arbitrary,” 
especially  tor  blacks. 

Mr.  McCles  key's  case  is  hi 
most  respects  unexceptional 
He  was  convicted  in  1978  of 
shooting  a  police  officer  during 
a  robbery  in  an  Atlanta  furni¬ 
ture  store,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced'under  procedural  guide¬ 
lines  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  year.  He  had  lost 
two  round  of  appeals  in  the 
state  courts  when  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  took  over  his  case.  Now, 
according  to  Tanya  E.  Coke  of 
the  fund's  capital  punishment 
prqfect,  (here  win  be  ocher  ap¬ 
peals;  last  week’s  decision,  she 
said,  was  "riot  the  end  of  the 
line  for  Mr.  McCleskey.” 

LAURA  MANSNERUS 


6  Workers  Killed  as  the  Police  and  Strikers  Clash 


Striking  railway  workers  attacking  policeman  during  clashes  in  Johannesburg  last  week. 


South  Africa  Moves  Against  Resistance 


THE  South  African  Government 
deployed  thousands  of  police 
officers  and  troops  In  Johannes¬ 
burg  and  the  black  township  of 
Soweto  last  week  to  crush  a  strike  by 
black  railway  workers. 

In  some  of  the  worst  violence  since 
cite  latest  national  state  of  emer¬ 
gency  was  declared  in  June,  six  rail 
workers  were  killed  and  seven  po¬ 
licemen,  including  a  senior  officer, 
were  injured. 

After  a  clash  with  50  strikers  who, 
the  authorities  said,  were  armed 
with  knives,  axes  and  sticks,  the  po¬ 
lice  broke  into  the  Johannesburg 
headquarters  of  the  Congress  of 
South  African  Trade  Unions,  an  anti- 
apartheid  federation  that  supports 
the  rail  workers,  and  sacked  offices. 
A  police  statement  said  suspected 
terrorists  were  believed  to  be  biding 


there.  Nearly  400  people  were  taken 
away  in  police  vans. 

The  transport  agency  dismissed 
16,000  strikers  who  Ignored  its  ulti¬ 
matum  to  cut  short  their  three-day 
strike  and  return  to  work.  The  strike 
followed  a  six-week  dispute  that  was 
said  to  have  cost  the  state  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  lost  revenue. 

In  the  United  States,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  called  for  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  deaths  of  the  six 
strikers.  Foreign  Minister  Roekrf 
Botha  rejected  the  demand  as  inter¬ 
ference  in  an  internal  matter. 

Later  in  the  week,  the  police  killed 
three  suspected  guerrillas  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  National  Congress,  the  out¬ 
lawed  anti-apartheid  group,  in  a 
shootout  near  Durban.  Yesterday 
South  African  forces  raided  Zambia 
and  killed  four  people  they  said  were 


guerrillas.  Zambia  said  the  dead 
were  civilians. 

Some  of  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment's  emergency  powers  were 
temporarily  set  aside,  meanwhile, 
by  a  court  in  Natal  Province.  It  held 
that  President  P.  W.  Botha  had  acted 
improperly  when  he  delegated 
powers  to  Gen.  Johan  Coetzee,  the 
police  commissioner.  Lawyers  said 
the  decision,  which  was  expected  to 

be  appealed,  cast  doubt,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  on  Government  censorship 
rules  affecting  news  coverage  of  the 
security  forces  in  action,  and  other 
restrictions  such  as  the  ban  on  cam¬ 
paigning  for  the  release  of  thousands 
of  imprisoned  blacks. 

In  another  court  proceeding,  the 
Government  confirmed  that  4,244 
people  are  in  detention,  including 
1,424  children  and  teen-agers. 
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Q.  &  A. :  The  Linnas  Case 


Karl  Linnas  (right)  at  Kennedy  Airport  before  his  deportation  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  week. 


‘The  U.S.  Was  a  Haven 
For  Nazi  War  Criminals’ 


WHEN  Karl  Linnas 

stepped,  onto  the  airport 
runway  in  Tallinn  in  his 
native  Estonia  Tuesday, 
he  completed  his  passage  from  the 
hands  of  the  American  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Linnas. 
a  67-year-old  Long  Island  resident, 
was  sentenced  in  absentia  to  death 
by  the  Russians  25  years  ago  for  war 
crimes,  although  Soviet  officials  said 
his  case  would  be  reviewed. 

He  stands  accused  of  serving  as 
commander  of  a  Nazi  death  camp  in 


his  hometown  of  Tartu  between  Au¬ 
gust  1941  and  May  1942.  Several 
Soviet  witnesses  have  said  that  Mr. 
Linnas  was  present  when  Nazis  shot 
prisoners. 

Stripping  Mr.  Linnas  of  his  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship  and  deporting  him,  a 
process  initiated  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment's  Office  of  Special  Investi¬ 
gations,  took  more  than  eight  years 
and  involved  hearings  in  courts  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Mr.  Linnas  protested  his  innocence, 
and  his  daughter  said  the  evidence 


against  him  had  been  fabricated  by  * 
Soviet  officials  seeking  to  discredit 
Baltic  nationalists.  Some  people, 
such  as  Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  the  for¬ 
mer  White  House  communications 
director,  and  Ramsey  Clark,  Mr. 
Linnas's  lawyer,  also  argued  that  the 
case  against  him  was  suspect. 

The  Linnas  case  is  one  of  dozens 
brought  by  the  Office  of  Special  In¬ 
vestigations  against  purported  Nazi 
criminals  who  came  to  the  United 
States  after  World  War  II.  The  of¬ 
fice's  director.  Neal  M.  Sher,  said 


last  week  that  more  than  a  dozen 
other  people  could  face  deportation 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Andrew  Rosen¬ 
thal.  a  reporter  for  The  New  York  ■ 
Times,  discussed  the  search  for  for -* 
mer  Nazis  with  Allan  A  Ryan  Jr, 
who  started  the  Linnas  case  as  head 
of  the  investigations  office  from  1980 
to  1982. 

Question.  Why  didn't  we  pursue 
the  Nazi  war  criminals  35  years 
ago?  Why  are  we  doing  U  now? 

Answer.  Most  of  these  people 
came  here  under  the  guise  of  refu¬ 
gees  from  Communism.  In  the  50*s 
and  6Q's,  we  tended  to  look  through 
anti-Communist  glasses,  and  our 
judgment  was  that  anyone  who  was 
fleeing  Communism  is  a  worthy  im¬ 
migrant  We  simply  did  not  know  or 
care  what  else  these  people  had 
done. 

I  think  also  there  was  a  sort  of 
blindness  that,  with  the  war  over  and 
Nazism  vanquished,  die  Nazis  them¬ 
selves  had  disappeared.  We  wanted 
to  put  all  of  that  behind  us.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  simply  closed  the  books  on 
World  War  II,  on  the  Holocaust,  on 
Nazism,  without  ever  examining  our 
own  record.  It  was  only  10  years  ago, 
when  Congress  started  hearings  on 
what  had  happened  to  the  Nazis  after 
the  war,  that  we  began  to  realize  that 
many  of  them  had  come  here. 

I  think  the  number  of  Nazi  crimi¬ 
nals  who  came  here  after  the  war  is 
at  least  10,000. 1  would  assume  they 
are  all  still  here  except  for  those  who 
have  died  and  those  who  have  been 
deported.  The  United  States  was  a 
haven  for  Nazi  war  criminals. 

Q.’llow  long  do  the  deportation 
cases  take?  They  seem  to  drag  on. 

A.  Yes.  they  do.  The  average  case 
runs  at  least  five  years.  The  reason  if 
that  when  you  are  dealing  with  a 
naturalized  citizen,  denaturalization 
requires  a  trial  in  Federal  court,  an 
appeal  and  possible  Supreme  Court 
review.  And  then  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  to  start  all  over  again  with 
a  deportation  case.  They  are  two 
separate  cases  and  cannot  be  com¬ 
bined.  ...  You  are  talking  about 
seven  separate  hearings  and  appeals 
from  the  time  the  denaturalization 
case  is  filed  until  the  deportation 
part  of  that  case  has  played  out  all 
its  reviews.  In  the  case  of  Linnas,  he 
kept  filing  motion  after  motion.  He* 
ended  up  with  13  or  14  appeals.  It's  a 


terribly  cumbersome  process. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  make  this 
process  less  cumbersome? 

A.  One  of  the  things  that  should  be 
done,  and  Congress  i?  looking  at  this 
right  now.  is  to  combine  denaturali¬ 
zation  and  deportation  cases.  So  if  a 
Federal  court  finds  that  someone  en¬ 
tered  this  country  illegally  because 
be  was  a  Nazi  criminal,  it  could 
denaturalize  him  and  deport  him  in 
one  decree.  That  would  cut  down  the 
appeals  from  seven  to  three. 

Q.  How  do  these  cases  get  started 
and  how  Is  the  evidence  collected? 

A.  The  Office  of  Special  Investiga¬ 
tions  has  an  enormous  amount  of 
data  on  the  people  who  made  the 
Holocaust.  These  are  original 
records  from  the  1930’s  and  40’s  that 
contain  thousands  and  thousands  of 
names  and  some  basic  identifying  in¬ 
formation.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
go  through  all  the  different  lists  and 
compare  those  names  against  immi¬ 
gration  records,  to  see  if  anyone  in 
the  raw  data  has  ever  entered  the 
United  States. 

If  we  find  a  match  and  our  investi¬ 
gation  indicates  the  person  is  still 
alive  in  the  United  States,  then  an  in¬ 
vestigation  is  begun.  The  decision 
whether  to  investigate  lies  solely 
with  the  Justice  Department.  It’s  not 
a  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone 
else  saying,  "We  think  you  should  in¬ 
vestigate  Mr.  X." 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  trust 
Soviet  investigators  and  evidence? 

A.  No  document  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  from  anyone  else  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  accurate.  Every  docu¬ 
ment  is  checked  carefully.  That  can 
take  the  form  of  checking  informa¬ 
tion  against  sources,  of  analysis  such 
as  ink  and  paper  tests,  handwriting 
analysis  and  other  forensic  tech¬ 
niques.  ... 

.  1  don’t  even  like  the  term  "Soviet 
evidence.”  It’s  either  evidence  under 
American  rules  or  it’s  no  evidence  at 
alL  So  we  examine  each  document 
and  each  witness  and  reach  our  own 
conclusions.  . . .  We’ve  never  had  a 
case  where  any  fraudulent  evidence 
has  come  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between 
extraditing  and  deporting  people  to 
the  Soviet  Unkm? 

A.  The  difference  generally  is  that 
extradition  is  a  request  from  another 
country  to  turn  over  a  person  who  is 


in  the  United  States,  because  that 
person  is  under  indictment  for 
crimes  in  that  other  country.  That 
requires  a  hearing  in  US.  courts  to 
determine  if  there  is  adequate  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  charge.  It  re- 
quires  a  criminal  charge  in  another 
country. 

Deportation  is  a  separate  proce¬ 
dure^  It  is  a  determination  by  a  court 
that  a  person  has  entered  the  coun¬ 
try  illegally  and  should  be  expelled. 
It  doesn’t  require  any  Ochs’  country 
oranycrimina!  charges.  Extradition 
in  these  cases- is  the  exception. 
Deportation  is  the  rule. 

q.  in  eases  Eke  that  of  Mr.  Lluoas, 
many  people  raise  die  pofcd 
some  Europeans  welcomed  tbe  Ger¬ 
mans  with  open  arms  because  they 
were  driving  out  die  Russians.  How 
do  you  separate  that  issue  out  of 
these  investigations? 

A.  It  is  true  that  many  people  wel¬ 
comed  the  Germans  because  they 
thought  they  would  free  them  from 
the  Soviets.  That  by  itself  is  fine.... 
But  in  many  cases,  it  went  far  be¬ 
yond  that.  The  people  in  these  areas 
volunteered  to  help  the  Germans, 
and  they  did  so  by  killing  innocent 
people.  That’s  where  you  cross  the 
line  into  persecution  and  culpability. 


The  Ne»  Yartt  Timct/Oceivr  Tames 


Allan  A.  Ryan  Jr. 


Deciding  on  a  Nuclear  Arms  Strategy  Proves  Difficult 


Government  Bombs  Tamil  Areas 


Associated  Press 


Maynard  W.  Glitman  (second  from  left),  chief  American  negotiator,  with  Alexei  A. 
Obukhov  (right),  Soviet  deputy  chief  arms  negotiator,  in  Geneva  last  week  as  talks 
on  intermediate-range  missiles  in  Europe  resumed. 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 


Washington 
HROUGHOUT'  the  capital  last 
week,  experts  in  and  out  of  Govern¬ 
ment  were  debating  a  momentous 
question:  Would  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  alliance  be  better  off 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  nuclear  arms  in  Europe?  Or 
would  the  West  be  more  secure  if  it  retained 
and  augmented  its  arsenals? 

The  debate  produced  unusual  patterns  of 
advocacy.  President  Reagan,  who  has 
called  the  Soviet  Union  an  "evil  empire,” 
and  presided  over  a  vast  military  buildup, 
emphatically  favors  the  arms  control  side. 

As  talks  resumed  in  Geneva  on  inter¬ 
mediate-range  missiles  in  Europe,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  announced  that  the  United  States  was 
"determined  to  build  on  the  progress" 
registered  this  month  in  Moscow  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

At  the  same  time,  some  Democrats,  who 
have  long  accused  Mr.  Reagan  of  lacking 
commitment  to  arms  control,  strongly  op¬ 
pose  the  elimination  of  the  missiles.  Les 
Aspin  of  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  said  he 
prospect  of  a  deal  worried  him.  He  and 
other  experts  have  long  advocated  a  strat¬ 
egy  that  bases  security  on  sophisticated 
weaponry.  Now  they  find  it  difficult  to  shift 
to  a  strategy  based  on  the  absence  of  some 
of  these  weapons. 

Republicans  tended  to  back  the  Presi¬ 
dent  But  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
Republican  leader,  was  skeptical  about 
where  the  agreement  might  lead.  “A  nu¬ 
clear-free  Europe  sounds  great  —  until  you 
really  analyze  it,”  he  said.  "The  fact  is,  we 
need  some  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.” 

Similar  concerns  were  expressed  by  the 
European  allies,  who  worry  that  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  missiles  may  eventually 
leave  them  vulnerable  to  the  superior  con¬ 
ventional  forces  of  the  Warsaw  PacL  Crit¬ 
ics  ot  the  missile  proposal  also  fear  it  may 
presage  a  more  sweeping  American  with¬ 
drawal  from  Europe.  The  Russians,  for 
their  part,  argued  that  eliminating 
medium-range  missiles  was  originally  an 
American  idea.  Georgi  A.  Arbatov,  a  Soviet 
authority  on  the  United  States,  reportedly 
complained  that  the  Americans  were  refus¬ 
ing  to  "take  a  Soviet  yes  for  an  answer." 

At  Reykjavik  last  fall,  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader, 
tentatively  agreed  to  eliminate  all  medium- 


range  missiles  in  Europe.  During  Mr. 
Shultz’s  visit,  die  Russians  expanded  their 
offer  to  include  all  short-range  missiles, 
which  are  effective  from  300  to  600  miles. 

The  Administration  seemed  eager  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  offer,  at  least. on  medium-range 
missiles.  The  President  has  long  argued 
that  reducing  nuclear  stockpiles  is  the  only 
sensible  approach  to  arms  control.  "He 
firmly  believes  that  there  is  a  real  need  to 
get  away  from  the  whole  idea  that  you  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  by  having  one  more  than. 
they've  got,”  said  Thomas  Griscom,  the 
White  House  director  of  communications. 

Moreover,  the  arms  story  has  overshad¬ 
owed,  at  least  for  now,  the  Iran-contra  scan¬ 
dal  and  aided  the  President’s  rehabilitation 
as  a  potent  political  force.  Finally  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  views  an  arms  pact  as  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  Administration.  And  his 
new  chief  of  staff,  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr., 
talks  enthusiastically  about  the  chance  for 
"historic  progress.” 


All  this  leaves  Democrats  in  a  quantity. 
Many  of  them  agree  with  House  Speaker 
Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  who  says  the  time 
may  be  right  for  a  “meaningful  agree¬ 
ment.”  But  Democrats  were  hardly  ready 
to  cede  the  arms  control  issue  to  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  Robert  G  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Senate  Democratic  leader,  cautioned 
against  accepting  a  deal  that  seems  "cos¬ 
metically  attractive.*  ’ 

Mr.  Wright,  meanwhile,  pushed  ahead 
with  two  Democratic  amendments,  one  that 
would  ban  all  but  the  smallest  nuclear  tests, 
and  another  requiring  the  Administration 
to  abide  by  the  unratified  Strategic  Arras 
Limitation  Treaty.  The  amendments, 
passed  by  the  House  with  a  supplemental 
spending  bill,  face  an  uncertain  future  in 
the  Senate  and  a  likely  veto  later.  But  they 
.  presented  a  tempting  chance  for  Demo¬ 
crats  to  have  it  both  ways:  supporting  the 
President’s  initiative  in  one  arms  control 
arena,  while  lambasting  his  reluctance  in 
another. 

Mr.  Reagan  will  be  dealing  with  yet  an¬ 
other  politically  charged  international  issue 
this  week,  when  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone  of  Japan  arrives  to  talk  about 
trade.  He  warns  the  Administration  to  re¬ 
move  recently  imposed  tariffs  that  were  de¬ 
signed  to  pressure  Tokyo  into  opening  its 
markets  to  American  goods  and  to  stave  off 
protectionist  proposals  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Nakasone  is  expected  to  say  that  Japan  will 
at  least  proceed  to  stimulate  its  economy, 
as  Washington  has  also  urged.  His  eco¬ 
nomic  program  had  been  blocked  during  a 
major  parliamentary  battle,  which  Mr. 
Nakasone  lost  last  week,  over  his  proposal 

for  a  new  sales  tax. 

The  Administration,  as  it  deals  with  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  major  allies,  both  East  and 
West,  may  find  its  powers  of  will  and  per¬ 
suasion  severely  tested. 


Verbatim:  Acid  Rain  Reaction 

_ '  i 

‘There  is  a  widespread  perception  that  Americans  really 
don’t  give  a  damn  if  we  have  any  forests,  any  fish  or  any 
lakes.  The  sense  of  an  incredible  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government  is  going  to  have  a  fundamental  effect 
on  the  way  that  Canadians  think  about  the  United  States.’ 
WBSamBIaBde 

Member  of  the  Candian  Parliament  for  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
discussing  add  rain  originating  in  the  United  States. 


By  BARBARA  CROSSETTE 


Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 
ITH  images  of  horror  still  fresh, 
the  Government  of  President  J.R. 
Jayewardene  took  a  number  of 
calculated  risks  last  week  when  it 


authorized  the  military  to  demolish  the  bases 
of  two  Tamil  guerrilla  organizations. 

Most  Sri  Lankans  believe  the  two  groups  — 
the  Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam,  the 
name  of  the  independent  state  they  want  to 
establish,  and  the  Eelam  Revolutionary  Or¬ 
ganization  —  were  responsible  for  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  127  travelers  along  a  deserted  jungle 
road  10  days  ago,  and  the  killing  of  at  least 
106  people  by  the  bombing  of  the  Colombo 
bus  station  last  week.  Tamil  guerrillas  were 
also  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  15  villagers  in  the  northeast  last  week. 

The  Government  seems  to  be  betting  theft 
bombing  the  guerrilla  bases  wifi  dampen 
calls  for  revenge  from  the  country's  Sinha¬ 
lese  majority,  most  of  whom  are  Buddhists, 
who  were  the  targets  of  the  bus  attacks*  and 
make  unauthorized  reprisals  less  likely 
against  innocent  members  of  the  Tamil  mi¬ 
nority.  The  Tamils,  most  of  whom  are  Hin¬ 
dus,  make  up  18  percent  of  the  island  coun¬ 
try’s  population  of  16  million,  but  the  separa¬ 
tists  represent  only  an  estimated,  two-thirds 
of  the  Tamil  population.  ' 

Government  ministers  believe  that  the 


guerrillas,  after  four  years  of  fighting  in 
which  5,500  people  have  died,  launched  the 
massacres  to  provoke  a  violent  backlash 
against  promising  negotiations  in  which  the 


AgncrFnix^PRM 

Distraught  man  restrained  after  bomb 
ripped  bus  station  in  Colombo.  Sri 
Lanka,  last  week. 


Government  had  offered  some  autonomy  to 
Tamil  areas.  President  Jayewardene  is  gam¬ 
bling  that  negotiations  with  the  moderates 
will  resume  despite  the  latest  violence.  Many 
Tamils  remain  pessimistic. 

The  Government  also  hopes  that  India,  al¬ 
though  its  resolve  may  be  weakened  by  its 
own  domestic  political  problems,  will  pursue 
its  mediator  role  and  force  the  Indian-based 
Sri  Lankan  rebel  groups  to  negotiate.  It  also 
wants  the  Indians  to  cut  the  Tamil  supply 
tines  from  the  Indian  state  of  Tamil  Nadu, 
just  across  a  narrow  strait  from  the  north¬ 
ern,  Tamil-dominated  part  of  Sri  Lanka.  In 
New  Delhi,  Indian  officials  were  reported  to 
be  urging  Tamil  leaders  to  negotiate  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  Government,  but  the  Tamils 
were  said  to  be  refusing  to  talk  unless  Gover- 
ment  armed  forces  stopped  attacking  their 
areas. 


against  Tamil  bases,  with  inevitable  civilian 
casualties  (the  number  killed  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  known),  the  Government  also  is 
risking  a  loss  of  sympathy  in  the  West  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Government  is  calculating  that  the 
guerrillas,  weakened  by  a  Government  offen¬ 
sive  earlier  this  year  and  by  fighting  among 
themselves,  will  be  unable  to  counterattack 
significantly  from  their  northern  bases  in  the 
Jaffna  Peninsula.  But  officials  also  know  that 
cornered  Tamil  zealots  —  ruthless  fighters 
who  boast  of  carrying  cyanide  tablets  and  in¬ 
structions  to  choose  suicide  rather  than  sur¬ 
render  —  may  plan  more  terrorism  in  Co¬ 
lombo  and  the  Sri  Lankan  heartland. 

The  Government  is  confident,  however, 
that  the  Tamil  armies  have  dwindled  in  num¬ 
bers  and  strength  and  that  the  Liberation 
Tigers  are  now  their  only  credible  fighting 
force,  with  perhaps  1,500  to  2,000  guerrillas. 

,  After  a  year  of  internecine  war,  assassina¬ 
tions  and  massacres  of  fellow  Tamils,  some 
embittered  former  rebels  have  begun  to 
cooperate  with  Sri  Lankan  security  forces,  at 
least  in  the  Eastern  Province,  according  to 
moderate  Tamfl  political  leaders.  In  Jaffna, 
the  local  Tiger  military  commander  has  been 
an  Invalid  since  a  rival  tried  to  kill  him.  And 
moderate  Tamils  and  libera]  Sinhalese  sav 
the  militant  separatists  have  lost  support 
The  atmosphere  in  the  capital  city  of  Co- 
tambo  was  volatile  test  week.  At  leak  twice, 
the  police  broke  up  demonstrations  by  radi- 
Buddhist  monks.  And  Tamil 
political  detainees  had  to  be  rescued  from  a 
city  prison  when  criminals  tried  to  break  into 
their  quarters  to  attack  them. 

2. ”?* 5s.  J®  0,8  ed*tor  “d  casual  conver¬ 
sations  that  the  next  few  weeks,  if  curfews 

can  Ilfted  .a°d  norma!  life  resumed,  would 

P™*1*  a  critical  test  of  whether  tbeirSs- 
Soclety  wiH  hold  together 

aftorttejoUragch^tenges  it has fa^dthte 

^S«^equently  that  to 

1983.  a  funeral  for  13  Sinhalese  soldiers  tnin! 
by  rebels  touched  off  several  days  of  rioting 

XT00  m  ***  400 

After  last  week's  bus  station 


he  had  been  "moved  to  tears” 
teamed  that  Sinhalese.  Tamils  an 
temtaorny  calted  Ceylon  Moor 
joined  In  rescue  operations. 
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Crisis  Prompts  an  Outpouring  of  Support  for  Alfonsin 


Argentina  Seeks  Justice  for  Past  Without  Losing  Its  Future 


By  SHIRLEY  CHRISTIAN 


Buenos  Aires 

rl  the  renewed  debate  over  human-rights  violations  that 
has  come  with  . the  Army  rebellions  of  recent  days,  some 
Argentines  are  talking  about  the  excesses  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  committed  during  the  mid-1970s,  recalling  court 
testimony  of  the  bestial  molestation  of  women  and  the  torture 
ofmea 

But  other  remembrances  go  farther  back,  to  what 
preceded  the  military  crimes,  to  frequent  attacks  on  police 
stations  by  guerillas  blasting  away  with  automatic  weapons. 
Still  other  people  begin  by  sympathizing  with  the  claims  of 
rebellious  officers  that  soldiers  who  merely  followed  orders 
should  not  be  tried  for  what  they  did. 

Then  those  people  usually  end  up  by  remembering  that 
the  military's  counterinsurgency  campaign  degenerated  into 
thuggery  and  other  violence  that  bad  nothing  to  do  with  fight¬ 
ing  guerrillas. 

That  combination  of  feelings  contributed  last  week  to  the 
great  outpouring  of  support  for  President  Radi  Alfonsin  and 
the  Government  when  they  had  to  deal  with  a  crisis  that 
began  10  days,  ago,  and  spread  through  four  army  units.  The 
refusal  of  an  army  major  to  answer  a  court  summons  in  a 
human-rights  trial  sparked  the  rebellions  and  found  sympa¬ 
thy  throughout  the  middle  and  lower  levels  of  the  officer 
ranks. 

By  living  the  crisis  almost  as  intensely  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  political  opposition,  labor,  business  and  the  public 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  depth  of  the  problem  faced  by  the 
President  The  rebellions  were  snuffed  out,  but,  in  the  process, 
the  crisis  destroyed  the  Army  high  command,  and  the  new 
leadership  named  last  week  has  yet  to  prove  that  it  can  im¬ 
pose  on  the  army  the  discipline  the  President  needs. 

Argentina  is  going  through  a  wrenching  and  recurring  de¬ 
bate  because  it  is  trying  to  do  what  probably  no  other  nation 
in  Latin  America  has  done.  It  is  trying  to  judge,  within  the 
constraints  of  Western  civilization,  a  past  in  which  civilized 
constraints  were  grossly  flouted. 

The  nation  cannot  Impose  justice  as  foreign  victors  might 
on  a  defeated  army.  It  wants  to  avoid  judging  soldiers  on  the 
basis  of  political  criteria  or  seeming  to  put  the  entire  armed 
forces  on  trial  as  an  institution.  Rather,  Argentina  seeks  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  basis  of  evidence  acceptable  in  courts  operating  on 
Western  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

This  is  occurring  in  a  young  and  sometimes  volatile 
democratic  setting,  where  the  army  whose  members  are 
being  tried  is  still  intact  and  has  the  duty  to  defend  the  coun¬ 
try.  An  estimated  200  to  450  men  still  stand  accused.  So  far,  10 
men  have  been  convicted.  Including  five  former  military  com¬ 
manders,  and  are  serving  sentences  ranging  up  to  life  in 
prison.  Four  other  military  commanders  were  acquitted,  and 
two  other  military  officers  were  acquitted  in  kidnapping 
cases  but  are  still  charged  with  torture. 

Elsewhere,  the  passing  of  judgment  on  military  men  of  a 
prior  regime  has  been  done  differently  or  not  at  all.  In  1980, 
when  the  new  Sandinlsta  Government  convicted  more  than 
5,000  members  of  die  defeated  National  Guard  of  war  crimes, 
most  convictions  were  based  on  membership  in  a  repressive 
organization,  not  for  specific  crimes.  In  El  Salvador  and- 
Guatemala,  where  thousands  of  political  detainees  have -died, 
almost  no  one  has  even  pretended  to  gather  usable  evidence. 

In  Brazil,  where  torture  allegations  were  widespread  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1960's,  little  effort  was  made  later  to  establish 
guilt,  and  a  1979  amnesty  covered  crimes  of  both  the  security 
forces  and  the  left  In  Uruguay  and  Chile,  amnesty  was.used; 
to  avoid  trials.  j'-  -*■-  - 

Many  Argentines  make  comparisons  between  the  situa¬ 
tion  here  and  die  the  court  martial  of  United  States  Army 
Lieut  William  L.  Calley  Jr,  who  was  convicted  of  murdering 
22  civilians  hi  Vietnam,  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  in 
1968,  but  had  the  sentence  reduced  and  served  only  three, 
years  under  house  arrest  at  an  army  base.  But  the  Calley  trial 
occurred  in  a  country  where  political  structures  were  not  at 
risk. 

Most  Argentines  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  events  since  the  early  1970’s  that  led  them  to  this 
point,  and  they  recite  it  with  remarkable  balance.  They  point 
to  weak  civilian  governments  and  the  concurrent  growth  of 
rampant  violence  by  two  guerrilla  groups,  the  almost  wel¬ 
come  return  of  the  military  to  power  in  1976,  the  relatively 
quick  success  against  the  guerrillas,  and  then  the  excesses  — 
the  torture  and  murder  of  men  and  women  that  resulted  in  an 
estimated  9,000  dead  or  missing. 

CoL  Horacio  Ball  ester,  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  group  of  re¬ 
tired  officers  called  Military  Officers  for  Democracy,  said: 
“Even  in  Franco’s  Spain  they  had  a  war  tribunal,  where  It 
was  all  above  board;  sentences  were  excessive  and  tough  but 
legal,  and  the  bodies  were  turned  over  to  the  families.’'  In  Ar¬ 
gentina,  he  continued,  “it  was  all  illegal,  and  they  threw  the 
bodies  into  the  sea  or  buried  them  without  names.” 

Mr.  Alfonsm’s  challenge  is  to  find  a  way  to  secure  at  least 
enough  justice  to  discourage  the  military  from  repeating  the 
past,  but  also  to  hold  together  the  society  and  assure  that  his 
successor  as  president  is  as  freely  elected  as  he  was.  How¬ 
ever  he  handles  die  situation,  the  events  of  recent  days  have 
shown  that  much  of  Argentine  society  is  willing,  to  share  the 
burden. 


Stpo/La  Penna  (crowd) ;  Sygma/Diego  Goldberg  (AHonsin  and  rebel  soldiers) 


Domestic  Needs  Override  a  ‘Buy  Islamic’ Policy 


Iran  Allows  Pragmatism  To  Dictate  Its  Shopping  List 


Iran’s  largest  trading  partners 

(estimates,  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars,  in  1965) 

QA  Exports  to  Iran  I  1  Imports  from  Iran 


Japan 

West  Germany 

Italy 

Turkey 

Singapore 

Spain 

.Netherlands 


$1,496 


France 
Britain 
Rumania 
United  States 
Soviet  Union 
Argentina 


(n.a.)  [^07^ 
(nju)  5571 


Source:  International  Monetary  Fund 


By  ELAINE  SCIOLINO 

Washington 

rl  an  interview  with  a  Teheran  reporter  a  few 
months  ago,  Hass  an  Abedi-Jafari,.  Iran’s 
Commerce  Minister,  boasted  that  Iran’s  Is¬ 
lamic  Republic  had  successfully  shifted  its 
trade  relations  away  from  the  West  in  favor  of  the 
developing  Islamic  world. 

Much  to  his  embarrassment  the  reporter 
pointed  out  that  part  of  the  reason  the  figures 
tilted  that  way  was  that  Government  statisticians 
had  moved  Turkey,  one  of  Iran’s  largest  trading 
partners,  out  of  the  West  and  into  the  third  world. 

Three  of  the  pillars  of  Iran's  revolutionary 
trade  policy  were  to  reduce  its  economic  depend¬ 
ence  on  its  oil  exports,  to  slash  Western  imports 
and  to  broaden  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Government,  in  keeping  with  this  policy, 
has  succeeded  in  increasing  Iran's  trade  with  the 
developing  countries  over  the  years,  but  oil  still 
accounts  for  about  90  percent  of  its  exports  and 
the  Western  industrialized  countries  still  serve  as 
I  nan’s  main  trading  partners. 

In  1985,  according  to  International  Monetary 
Fund  figures,  64  percent  of  Iran's  imports  came 
from  the  industrialized  West,  28  percent  from 
developing  countries  and  only  8  percent  from  the 
Eastern  bloc. 

Last  week's  announcement  that  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  allow  the  shipment  of  a 
$900,000  computer  system  to  Iran  despite  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinber¬ 
ger  illustrates  that  Iran's  pragmatic  domestic 
needs  often  outweigh  its  avowed  policy  of  “buying 
Islamic." 

The  computer  shipment  marks  the  first  major 
American  export  to  Iran  since  the  disclosure  In 
November  that  the  Reagan  Administration  had 


secretly  approved  the  sale  of  weapons  to  Iran  in 
an  attempt  to  free  American  hostages  in  Lebanon. 
It  also  indicates  that  Iran,  which  buys  its  military 
equipment  wherever  Jt  can  find  it,  is  able  to  rise 
above  its  policy,  as  it  turns  to  the  West  whenever 
its  oil  revenues  go  up. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  trading  with  the 
Islamic  world,  but  every  time  Iran's  foreign  ex¬ 
change  situation  improves,  it  shifts  toward  the 
West.”  said  Shaul  Bakhash,  professor  of  history 
at  George  Mason  University.  “It’s  a  pragmatic 
approach  with  a  veneer  of  ideology.” 

The  pragmatism  extends  beyond  the  West 
When  Iran  needed  gasoline,  kerosene  and  diesel 
fuel  following  the  bombing  of  an  Iranian  refinery 
by  Iraq  last  year,  it  quietly  bought  them  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  even  though  those  na¬ 
tions  support  Iraq  in  the  war.  About  half  of  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  through  Dubai,  one  of  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  that  also  backs  Iraq  in  the  war,  goes  to 
Iran.  And  in  return  for  its  support  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war,  Iran  supplies  Syria  with  millions  of  tons  of 
erode  oil  free  of  charge  or  at  reduced  rates. 

Bartering  with  Oil 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  hard  currency,  Iran 
has  developed  creative  oil-for.-goods  barter  ar¬ 
rangements  with  dozens  of  countries.  Early  this 
year,  Malaysia  announced  it  would  buy  Iranian 
crude  oil  in  exchange  for  a  variety  of  Malaysian 
products,  and  Iran  agreed  to  take  Sri  Lankan  tea 
in  exchange  for  oil.  Iran  also  trades  its  oil  for  rice 
from  Thailand,  lamb  from  New  Zealand,  indus¬ 
trial  materials  and  foodstuffs  from  Turkey  and 
wheat  from  Argentina. 

Because  of  a  burgeoning  black  market  and  a  de¬ 
mand  Tor  scarce  foreign  goods,  much  of-  Iran’s 
trade  is  not  reflected  in  official  figures.  It  is  not 
just-religious  zeal  that  motivates  pilgrims  to  go  to 
the  annual  haj,  or  pilgrimage,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  for 


example,  but  the  chance  to  buy  imported  goods, 
practice  that  is  criticized  by  the  mullahs. 

Rationing  has  spawned  lucrative  smugglii 
networks.  Winston  cigarettes,  long  a  favorite 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  are  availab 
throughout  Teheran,  and  so  are  food  staples  fro 
Dubai  and  opium  from  Pakistan  and  Afghanistai 

Conversely,  contraband  caviar  and  Iranian  ca 
pets  make  their  way  to  Damascus,  easily  smu 
gled  out  of  Iran  on  tour  buses  by  Iranian  w; 
widows  sent  by  the  Government  on  free  pilgrit 
ages  to  Syria. 

Although  Iran’s  trade  with  the  United  Stab 
has  drastically  declined  in  the  eight  years  sin 
the  Islamic  fundamentalists  have  been  in  pow 
in  Teheran,  the  sale  of  non-military  items  to  In 
is  not  prohibited  by  American  law,  and  trade  b 
tween  the  two  countries  continues. 

Iran  officially  considers  the  United  States  tl 
supplier  of  last  resort,  but  last  year  bought  $ 
million  of  American-made  goods,  from  small  m 
chinery  and  agricultural  products  to  pigmen 
and  paper. 

The  United  States  imported  $611  million 
goods  from  Iran  last  year,  most  of  it  oil  purchasi 
on  the  spot  market,  as  well  as  carpets,  cavfc 
glassware,  gems,  antiques,  camphor,  films  ai 
pistachios.  The  pistachio  market  in  the  Unit* 
States  sharply  declined  last  year  following  a  trot 
war  in  which  California  pistachio  growers  g 
Washington  to  slap  a  300  percent  tarifi  on  Irani! 
nuts.  , 

On  the  American  side,  there  is  keen  interest  I 
suppliers  who  want  to  reopen  the  Iranian  marki 
"We  get  calls  all  the  time  from  businessmen  wi 
some  Iranian  connection  who  want  to  kne 
whether  it’s  O-K-  to  export  dried  coconut  or  toil 
seats,  things  like  that,”  said  one  State  Depai 
ment  official  “Trade  is  one  of  the  few  ties  we  st 
have.” 


The 

Nation 


New  Look  at 
‘Star  Wars’:  Back 
In  the  Future? 

Even  the  supporters  of  President 
Reagan’s  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive  concede  that  an  antimissile 
weapons  system  of  lasers  and  parti¬ 
cle  beams  sounds  futuristic.  But  they 
Insist  that  the  technology  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  deploy  "Star  Wars"  in 
this  century.  Last  week,  a  panel  of 
leading  American  physicists  dis¬ 
puted  that  forecast,  saying  it  will 
take  at  least  a  decade  of  testing  just 
to  determine  whether  the  weapons 
will  work. 

Even  if  it  does,  the  physicists  said 
in  a  study  presented  to  the  American 
Physical  Society,  it  was  "highly 
questionable"  whether  a  laser  sys¬ 
tem  could  survive  an  enemy  attack. 

Pentagon  officials  called  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  18-month  study  "sub¬ 
jective  and  unduly  pessimistic." 
Supporters-  of  early  deployment 
argued  that,  if  the  advanced  antimis¬ 
sile  technologies  are  indeed  still  far 
off,  it  is  even  more  urgent  to  rely  on 
"kinetic  energy  weapons"  that  col¬ 
lide  with  incoming  warheads  —  a 
more  conventional  space  defense 
system  that  is  a  more  advanced  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  antiballistic  missile  sys¬ 
tems  proposed  in  the  1960’s. 

The  report  is  certain  to  affect  Con¬ 
gressional  debate  in  Congress,  which 
is  just  now  deciding  the  fate  of  a 
space-based  defense.  The  physicists, 
who  had  access  to  classified  brief¬ 
ings  and  documents,  included  Nobel 
laureates  and  some  of  the  world’s 
leading  experts  in  particle  beam  and 
laser  technology. 

Deaver  Charges 
‘Vindictiveness’ 

Michael  K.  Deaver,  the  former  top 
White  House  aide  who  last  month 
was  indicted  on  perjury  charges  a 
last  week  renewed  his  challenge  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  special 
prosecutor  law  under  which  he  was 
charged.  Mr.  Deaver,  a  longtime 
friend  of  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan, 
also  accused  Whitney  North  Sey¬ 
mour  Jr,  the  prosecutor,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  counsel  in  his  case,  of 
“prosecutorialvindictiveness?' 

The  attack  on  Mr.  North’s  inquiry 
came  in  one  of  a  series  of  court  mo¬ 
tions  intended  to  overturn  the  indict¬ 
ment  Mr.  Deaver  first  made  his  con¬ 
stitutional  argument  —  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  prosecutor  law  infringes  on 
powers  of  the  executive  branch  — 
before  he  was  indicted  on  five  counts 
of  perjury  relating  to  his  testimony 
about  his  lobbying  business.  It  was 
dismissed  as  premature. 

Last  week,  he  asked  that  one  of  the 
counts  of  the  indictment  be  dis¬ 
missed,  and  that  the  trial,  scheduled 
to  start  in  Washington  June  8,  be 
moved  out  of  the  capital  because  of 
prejudicial  pretrial  publicity. 

Two  Women  Win 
Big  in  Texas 

In  elections  that  reflected  the 
changing  politics  of  urban  Texas,  the 
voters  of  Dallas  and  Corpus  Chris ti 
last  weekend  elected  women  as 
mayors  for  the  first  time. 

In  Dallas,  Annette  Strauss,  a  City 
Councilwoman  who  promised  that 
the  city's  stretched  budget  would  be 


Annette  Strauss  after  winning 
election  in  Dallas. 


her  first  priority,  easily  beat  Fred 
Meyer,  a  businessman  who  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  several  previous  Mayors 
and  by  many  business  leaders. 

Although  Mrs.  Strauss,  who  is  the 
sister-in-law  of  Robert  Strauss,  the 
former  Democratic  Party  chairman, 
attracted  support  in  affluent  white 
precincts,  her  support  was  particu¬ 
larly  strong  among  minority  voters. 
Her  coalition  reflected  the  state’s 
growing  diversity,  a  change  that 
helped  elect  Mayor  Kathy  Whitmire 
in  Houston  and  Mayor  Henry  G. 
Cisneros  in  San  Antonio. 

In  the  other  major  state  mayoral 
election,  Betty  Turner  became  the 
first  woman  to  be  elected  mayor  of 
Corpus  Christ!,  another  hard- 
pressed  Texas  city.  Mrs.  Turner,  a 
civic  leader,  defeated  Tony  Bonilla, 
who  was  attempting  to  become  the 
city's  first  Hispanic  mayor. 


According  to  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  in  1986  women  made  up 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  mayors 
and  city  council  members  in  cities 
with  populations  over  10,000.  For 
Texas,  the  figure  was  12.7  percent. 

N.R.C.  Accused 
Of  Favoritism 

During  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  relationship  between  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  utilities  it  oversees  has  met 
with  disapproval  from  many  Capitol 
Hill  Democrats.  Last  week,  grum¬ 
bling  turned  into  challenge  when  two 
legislators  accused  the  N.R.C.’s  top 
management  of  showing  favoritism 
toward  the  industry  and  asked  the 
commission  to  act  to  curb  it 
Senator  John  Glenn,  Democrat  of 
Ohio,  called  for  the  "immediate 
resignation"  of  Thomas  M.  Roberts, 
one  of  the  five  commissioners,  after 
the  disclosure  that  sensitive  docu¬ 
ments  were  apparently  leaked  from 
his  office  to  the  Louisiana  Power  &  - 
Light  Company.  Two  days  later,  the 
Justice  Department  announced  a 
criminal  investigation. 

At  a  Senate  hearing  earlier  this 
month,  Mr.  Roberts  acknowledged 
that  he  had  destroyed  copies  of  the 
documents,  which  detailed  problems 
at  the  utility's  Waterford  reactor. 
But  he  denied  any  wrongdoing  and 
said  last  week  that  he  was  “truly 
shocked"  by  Mr.  Glenn’s  demand. 

Meanwhile,  Representative  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Markey  of  Massachusetts 
called  for  the  removal  of  Victor 
Stello  Jr.,  the  top'  staff  executive  of 
.  the  N.R.C.,  from  proceedings  involv¬ 
ing  the  Seabrook  nuclear  plant  in 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Markey,  a 
Democrat  whose  district  is  near  the 
plant,  accused  Mr.  Stello  of  "coach¬ 
ing"  Seabrook  executives  seeking 
full-power  licensing.  The  regulatory 
commission’s  chairman,  Lando  W. 
Zech  Jr,  said  Mr.  Stello  was  merely 
"telling  them  the  facts  of  life  — 
that's  what  it  sounds  to  me" 

Concern  About 
Inflation  Rises 

Two  important  measures  of  the 
economic  condition  reported  hefty, 
'"'increasra  last  week. -One,  a  4.3  per¬ 
cent  expansion  in  the  nation’s  output 
of  goods  in  services  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  was 
quickly  discounted  by  most  analysts. 
The  other,  a  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
increase  in  consumer  prices  in 
March,  was  more  heavily  weighed. 
"I’m  getting  a  tittle  uncomfortable," 
said  Robert  G.  Dederick,  a  former 
Commerce  Department  official  who 
is  now  executive  vice  president  for 
the  Northern  Trust  Company  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  of  the  latest  inflation  report 
Experts  said  the  apparent  burst  of 
strength  in  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  turned  on  a  factor  that  may  well 
act  as  a  drag  on  manufacturing  in 
the  second  quarter:  an  unexpectedly 
large  buildup  in  inventories,  princi¬ 
pally  of  cars  and  trucks.  For  the 
year,  little  change  from  the  slow,  Z5 

percent  growth  of  1986  is  expected. 

But  the  increase  in  inflation,  pri¬ 
vate  economists  noted,  is  tied  to  trou¬ 
bling  underlying  trends.  They  noted 
that  even  when  food  and  energy,  two 
of  the  most  volatile  components,  are 
excluded,  the  consumer  price  index 
still  advanced  at  a  5.2  percent  annual 
rate  in  the  first  quarter,  up  from  3.7 
percent  in  the  second  half  of  last 
year.  Because  of  a  collapse  in  oil  and 
gas  prices,  now  stemmed,  a  I.I  per¬ 
cent  rate  was  recorded  in  1986. 

Representative 
Ford  Indicted 

The  Butcher  brothers,  the  finan¬ 
ciers  whose  now  collapsed  empire 
once  included  27  financial  institu¬ 
tions  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
never  hesitated  to  think  big.  Neither, 
according  to  Federal  prosecutors, 
did  Representative  Harold  E.  Ford, 
a  Memphis  Democrat 
Last  week,  a  grand  jury  in  Knox¬ 
ville  indicted  Mr.  Ford,  a  former 
mortician,  on  charges  of  conspiring 
to  commit  mail,  bank  and  tax  fraud 
with  C  H.  Butcher  Jr,  previously  in¬ 
dicted  for  bankruptcy  fraud,  and 
Jacob  F.  Butcher,  who  is  serving  a 
20-year-  term  for  bank  fraud.  The 
purpose,  last  week’s  indictment  said, 
was  to  permit  Mr.  Ford  "an  extrava¬ 
gant  and  lavish  lifestyle,  well  above 
his  persona]  means,"  while  enabling 
the  Butchers  to  use  Mr.  Ford’s  Influ¬ 
ence  “for  their  personal,  political 
and  business  purposes." 

According  to  the  19-count  indict¬ 
ment,  from  September  1976  to  May 
1983  Mr.  Ford  and  corporations  he 
held  received  "loans,”  the  largest  of 
which  was  $350,000  in  1982,  from 
Butcher  banks.  In  1978,  Mr.  Ford, 
who  was  first  elected  in  1974,  had  en¬ 
dorsed  Jake  Butcher  in  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  gubernatorial  bid. 

Mr.  Ford,  who  has  denied  wrong¬ 
doing,  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  subcommittee  on 
public  assistance  and  has  been  cen¬ 
tral  to  Democratic  planning  on  wel¬ 
fare  revision. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Martha  A.  Miles 


Lull  Is  Ending  as  Televised  Hearings  Near 


The  New  Yort  Times/ P»I 

Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  was  given  immunity  from  prosecution  by  a  Senate  panel. 

Congress  Draws  a  Bead 

On  the  Iran-Contra  Affair 


By  DAVID  E.  ROSENBAUM 


WASHINGTON 

A'  LULL  set  in  several  weeks  ago  in  the  news 
about  the  Reagan  Administration’s 
i  dealings  with  Iran  and  the  rebel  forces 
m  in  Nicaragua.  But  the  White  House1  and 
the  Capitol  are  gripped  by  the  sense  that  this 
period  of  calm  is  an  illusion.  On  May  5,  a  week 
from  Tuesday,  the  special  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  investigating  the  Iran-contra  affair  will 
begin  public,  televised  hearings.  No  one  doubts 
that  thunderbolts  will  once  more  begin  to  falL 
President  Reagan’s  advisers  say  a  review  of 
White  House  records  has  turned  up  no  indication 
that  he  was  aware  of  illicit  activities  by  people  in 
his  Administration,  but  they  acknowledge  they 
are  nervous  about  what  the  testimony  will 
produce.  “It’s  not  what  you  know  that  kills  you, 
it’s  what  you  don’t  know,"  said  a  senior  adviser 
who  is  helping  plan  White  House  strategy. 

Despite  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee’s 
Inquiry  in  December,  the  comprehensive  Tower 
Commission  report  published  in  February  and 
hundreds  of  news  accounts,  only  about  half  the 
story  is  now  before  the  public,  according  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  investigative  panel  The  rest,  he  said  last 


week,  will  come  out  in  the  public  hearings,  which 
are  expected  to  last  most  of  the  summer. 

"We  know  a  lot  you  people  don’t  know  about," 
Senator  Inouye,  a  Democrat,  told  reporters. 

The  Senate  committee's  top  Republican,  War¬ 
ren  B.  Rudman  of  New  Hampshire,  said  he 
sensed  that  his  constituents  had  temporarily  lost 
Interest  "The  American  people,”  he  said,  "are 
interested  in  what’s  at  the  top  of  the  news.  They 
may  not  be  paying  much  attention  now,  but  I 
promise  you  they’ll  be  interested  soon.” 

Foflowlng  the  Money  Trai 

The  issue  has  not  been  completely  out  of  the 
news.  Last  week,  for  instance,  the  Pentagon  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  a  Swiss  bank  account  set  up  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  by  a  secret  Army  unit  might  have 
been  used  illegally  to  finance  arms  for  the  con¬ 
tras.  Congressional  investigators  went  to  Paris 
to  interrogate  Albert  Hakim,  an  Iranian-Amer- 
ican  businessman  said  to  have  arranged  secret 
financial  transactions;  they  came  back  with 
records  documenting  how  proceeds  from  the 
Iran  arms  sates  had  gone  to  the  contras. 

The  committees  also  voted  officially  to  compel 
the  sworn  testimony  of  Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poin¬ 
dexter,  President  Reagan's  former  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser,  by  giving  him  immunity  from 
prosecution  based  on  his  testimony.  He  is  thought 


to  beta  the  best  position  of  any 

panels  once  and  for  all  about  tlw  knowledge 

activities  of  the  President  anti  Ms  top  staft  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  independent  ctwnsel,  Lawiowe  E-. 
wash,  complained  publicly  that  the  Immunity 
grants  were  hampering  the  Pr^ecutora.  Ht 
£*ed  the  legislators  not  fo  ghm 
Thomas  Clines,  a  former  Central 
Agency  official  whom  he  described  as  a  snna- 
pal"  in  the  criminal  inquiries. 

That  was  hardly  the  stuff  of 
scandaL  If  new  scandalous  “ 

Is  being  closely  held  by  the  investigative  staffs  of 
the  committees.  They  have  taken  sworn  ^posi¬ 
tions  from  more  than  300  witnesses  mid  have 
amassed  more  than  100,000  pages  of  documen¬ 
tary  evidence.  Now,  like  film  directors  or  pro¬ 
ducers  of  a  television  documentary,  they  are 
trying  to  package  the  testimony  and  papers  in  a 
way  chat  win  give  the  pubHc  the  best  possible  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  bappenedand  why. 

"The  facts  have  come  together  rather  nicety, 
said  Senator  Rodman,  without  revealing  just 
what  those  facta  are.  "Once  we  get  Poindexter 
and  North,  everything  else  will  fall  into  place.’’ 
Admiral  Poindexter  and  Lieut.  CoL  Oliver  L. 
North,  who  is  believed  to  have  organized  the  Iran 
arms  sales  and  the  Administration's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  contras,  will  not  testify  In  public  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  June,  under  an  agreement  the 
committees  struck  with  Mr.  Walsh.  But  other 
prominent  witnesses  are  likely  to  appear  sooner, 
including  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  who  preceded 
Admiral  Poindexter  as  the  national  security  ad¬ 
viser,  leaders  of  the  contras  and  their  private 
American  supply  network  and  Fawn  Hall,  Colo¬ 
nel  North's  secretory. 

The  first  set  of  hearings  wtil  be  devoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  assistance  to  the  contras  in  Nica¬ 
ragua.  The  second  stage  will  be  on  the  Iran  arms 
deals.  The  final  phase,  to  come  no  sooner  than  the 
middle  of  July,  will  center  on  what  went  wrong  in 
a  system  of  Government  designed  to  prevent 
abuses  of  authority.  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d,  Secretory  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
may  not  testify  until  then. 

One  aspect  of  the  case  the  investigators  appear 

to  have  cracked  is  the  intricate  trail  of  money  the 
principals  laundered  through  a  variety  of  secret 
accounts.  Some  of  that  money,  including  $10  mil¬ 
lion  solicited  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  may 
never  be  found.  But,  said  Senator  Inouye,  "mi  a 
scale  of  10,  we  have  9.” 

Perhaps  more  compelling  will  be  the  testi¬ 
mony  about  President  Reagan  himself.  Since 
they  have  not  talked  to  Admiral  Poindexter  or 
Colonel  North,  the  investigators  are  not  sure 
what  the  evidence  will  finally  show  about  Mr. 
Reagan.  One  Republican  lawmaker  involved  in 
the  investigation  had  his  staff  do  some  research 
that  showed  how  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  approval 
rating  in  the  Gallup  Poll  had  dropped  from  59 
percent  when  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings 
frpgan  on  television  in  May  1973  to  27  percent 

when  the  hearings  ended  six  months  later. 

The  facts  here  are  obviously  different,  the  Re¬ 
publican  said,  but  he  added:  "It’s  a  damn  shame, 
but  I  think  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  Rea¬ 
gan  comes  off  as  an  innocent,  ignorant  bumbler.” 
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What  to  Stockpile  —  and  How  Much? 


U.S.  reliance  on  foreign  supplies  of  minerals 

Mineral 

Percent 

imported  m  1986 

Major  sources  (1982-85) 

Major  uses 

Columbhjm 

100% 

"  Brazil,  Canada.  Thailand, 
Nigeria 

Steelmaking  and 
aerospace  alloys 

Graphite 

100 

Mexico,  China,  Brazil, 
Madagascar 

Metallurgical 

processes 

Manganese 

100 

South  Africa,  France,  Brazil, 
Gabon 

Steelmaking 

Mica  (sheet) 

100 

India,  Belgium,  France.  Japan 

Electronic  and 
electrical  equipment 

Strontium 

100 

Mexico,  Spain 

Television  picture 
tubes,  pyrotechnics 

Platinum 

group 

98 

South  Africa.  Britain,  Soviet 
Union 

Catalytic  converters  for 
autos,  electrical  and 
electronic  equipment  * 

Bauxite 
and  alumina 

97 

Australia,  Guinea.  Jamaica, 
Suriname 

Aluminum  production 

Cobalt 

92 

Zaire,  Zambia,  Canada, 

Norway 

Aerospace  alloys 

Diamonds 

(industrial) 

92 

South  Africa,  Britain,  Ireland, 
Belgium 

Machinery  for  grinding 
and  cutting 

Tantalum 

91 

Thailand,  Brazil,  Australia, 
Malaysia 

Electronic  components 

Fluorspar 

88 

Mexico.  South  Africa,  China, 
Italy 

Raw  material  for 
metallurgical  and 
chemical  industries 

Chromium 

82 

South  Africa,  Zimbabwe, 
Turkey,  Yugoslavia 

Stainless  steel 

Nickel 

78 

Canada.  Australia.  Norway. 
Botswana 

Stainless  steel  and 
other  alloys 

Potash 

78 

Canada,  Israel,  East  Germany, 
Soviet  Union 

Fertilizer 

Tin 

77 

Thailand,  Brazil,  Indonesia. 
Bolivia 

Cans,  electrical 
construction 

Zinc 

n 

Canada,  Mexico,  Peru, 

Australia 

Construction  and 
transportation . 
materials 

Cadmium 

69 

Canada,  Australia.  Mexico, 
West  Germany 

Plating  and  coating  of 
metals 

Silver 

69 

Canada,  Mexico,  Britain,  Peru 

Photography,  electrical 
and  electronic 
components 

8arfte 

66 

China,  Morocco,  India,  Chile 

Oil  drilling  fluids 

Source:  U-5.  Bureau  of  Mines 

By  JOHN  H.  CUSHMAN  Jr. 


WASHINGTON 

VERY  time  a  heat-seeking  missile’s  in¬ 
frared  sensors  lock  onto  target,  a  little 
bit  of  a  mineral  called  germanium  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  guidance  package. 

Infrared  optics  are  the  main  use  of  this  silvery 
white  metal.  And  given  the  increasing  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  modern  weaponry,  it  can  be  expected  to  be 
in  great  demand  during  wartime.  Against  such 
an  exigency,  the  Government  last  week  opened 
the  bids  on  2,000  kilograms  of  germanium,  a  rela¬ 
tively' scarce  chemical  element  in  the  carbon 
family.  As  Is  routine,  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 


ministration,  which  manages  such  purchases  for 
the  vast  store  of  critical  materials  stockpiled 
since  World  War  II,  did  not  say  who  had  been 
chosen  as  supplier,  or  at  what  price. 

It  was  a  relatively  unremarked  transaction,, 
but  one  that  serves  to  highlight  the  steady 
changes  in  the  stockpile’s  status  that  have  oc¬ 
curred,  not  without  some  controversy,  in  recent 
years,  the  Reagan  Administration  came  into  of¬ 
fice  pledging  to  “modernize"  the  stockpile,  which 
now  contains  about  62  minerals,  stacked  in  108 
warehouses  and  open-air  depots  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  worth  about  $10  billion  overall  It  in¬ 
cluded  materials  such  as  morphine,  no  longer 
considered  vital  because  artificial  substitutes 
have  been  found:  But  it  lacked  others,  such  as  co¬ 


balt,  used  irr  superalloys  for  jet  engines.  One  of 
the  Administration's  first  steps  was  to  spend  $72 
million  on  5.2  million  pounds  of  cobalt 
But  as  time  wore  on,  budget  pressures  in¬ 
creased.  By  1985,  President  Reagan  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  modernize  the  stockpile  in  a  different 
way:  by  towering  the  goals  for  setting  aside  criti¬ 
cal  materials.  For  1987,  the  White  House  is 
proposing  that  $250  million  in  stockpile  materials 
be  sold  and  $870  million  earmarked  for  pur¬ 
chases  be  transferred  to  the  Government's  gen¬ 
eral  fund  to  offset  the  Federal  deficit 
Behind  those  decisions  was  a  secret  study  by 
the  National  Security  Council  that  effectively 
recommended  gutting  the  stockpile,  cutting  the 
goal  for  holdings  to  $700  million.  But  Congress 
balked  and  prospects  are  uncertain.  Last  month. 
Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Democrat  of 
Florida,  released  a  report  by  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  an  investigating  arm  of  Con¬ 
gress,  concluding  that  the  National  Security 
Council  study  was  biased  and  should  be  ignored. 

Making  Exemptions 


strategic  for  two  reasons.  One  is  their  militar 
applications.  The  other  is  that  many  of  them  ca 
be  found  primarily  in  South  Africa  and  the  Sovic 
Union.  And  so,  when  Congress  in  October  cut  ol 
.  imports  from  South  Africa,  it  exempted  coba 
and  other  materials  used  In  aircraft  parts,  sue 
as  chromium,  manganese  and  platinum. 

Nobody  disputes  that  a  total  blockade  of  sue 
materials  would  do  grave  economic  damage  i 
peacetime  and  could  bring  wartime  mobilizatio 
to  a  virtual  halt.  But  mineral  specialists  point  oi 
that  for  much  of  the  stockpile,  alternative,  thoug 
perhaps  more  expensive,  sources  could  be  found 

Palladium,  for  example,  a  platinum-grou 
metal  used  in  electrical  and  electronic  equii 
ment,  can  be  mined  in  Montana  and  Canada,  a 
though  the  deposits  are  not  so  rich.  In  additioi 
scrap  materials  could  be  recycled  —  palladiui 
is  also  used  in  dental  crowns  and  in  catalytic  coi 
verters  —  and  civilian  use  could  be  restrict© 
With  enough  research,  substitutes  could  l 
found;  gold  is  a  palladium  alternate. 

Work  on  alternatives,  the  experts  say,  ha 
never  been  given  enough  emphasis,  even  thoug 
the  problem  has  been  apparent  ever  since  Wori 
War  II.  Alfred  R.  Greenwood,  an  analyst  at  ti 

.  Congressional  Research  Service,  also  notes  tin 

stockpile  goals  are  frequently  changed  becaiu 
policymakers’  perceptions  do.  For  example,  ti 

S*.  L8*4*®1  w  resemble  Wor 
*****  311(1  involving 
period  of  industrial  mobilization,  went  out  i 
1960’s  and  1970’s;  duringX^L 
ades,  stocks  lata  in  during  the  Korean 
sold  to  raise  cash,  Mr.  Greenwood  says. 

5*5  D^ense  Deparunent  repo 
sent  Congress  m  March,  Pentagon  strateeis 
now  assume  that  a  prolonged  war  is  an 
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What  is  curious  about  the  currant  rfh™... 
Greenwood  says,  is  that  tiu»  w 

the  midstof  a  costly  weap^l  buikto^^i?! 
skier  cutting  the  stocktfiemw^LII^" 
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“  Robert  C  Ragsdale 

The  Stratford  Festival’s  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 's  “Mikado,” now  at  Broadway’s  Virginia  Theater,  is  among  several  shows  Ihis  season  that  reflect  the  Orient’s  influence  on  theater  in  this  country. 


In  the  Wings,  ‘Noh,  Noh,  Nanette? 


By  EILEEN  BLUMENUMl 


The  fabulous  East  has  capti¬ 
vated  American  audiences 
for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  —  often  through  the 
most  blithely  fanciful  pre- ' 
sen ta  dons.  This  season,  several  re¬ 
vivals  recall  milestones  in  this  long 
affair  with  Orientalia.  “The  Mikado,”  ~ 
the  English  import  that  triggered  the 
craze  in  1885,  is  currently  on  Broad¬ 
way  (this  time  imported  from  Strat¬ 
ford,  Ontario);  it  features  such 
merry  anomalies  as  a  British  patter 
song  sung  by  kimono-clad  officials 
and  a  Japanese  tea  ceremony  using 
Victorian  tea  service.  “South  Pa¬ 
cific,"  the  City  Opera’s  season  open¬ 
er,  creates  its  Active  Polynesia  with  a 
little  pidgin  English  and  a  staccato 
melody  in  one  "native”  song,  "Happy 
Talk."  Come  summer,  the  same  com¬ 
pany  will  present  Sigmund  Rom¬ 
berg’s  1926  “Desert  Song,”  which 
makes  a  Valentin o-style  romance  out 
'  of  the  Riff  uprisings  in  Morocco.  , 

Such  jaunty  aUteraftravefctylie'IISs"  ‘ 
.  the  tremendous  impact  that  Eastern 
performance  has  long  had  on  our 
stage  —  an  influence  that  encom¬ 
passes  not  only  frankly  experimental 
theater  like  Andrei  Serban’s  work  but 
also  such  shows  as  Hal  Prince’s 
“Evita"  and  “Sweeney  Todd”  and 
the  current  import  “Les  Mis6rables.” 

John  Caird,  co-director  of  “Les 
Miserfibles,”  observes:  “The  Act  I  fi¬ 
nals  is  very,  obviously  influenced  by 
Asian  theater.  There’s  a  whole  group 
of  student  revolutionaries  marching 
downstage  and  a  huge  flag  is  sud¬ 
denly  being  waved  over  their  heads 
that  Alls  the  whole  stage  with  red 
color.  It’s  like  the  Chinese  revolution¬ 
ary  operas.  I  couldn’t  say  that  I 
thought  of  the  Orient  when  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  a  flag  into  that  scene  and 
I'm  sure  that  Trevor  Nunn  would  say 
the  same  thing.  It’s  a  much  more  hid¬ 
den  influence.  Every  time  one  sees 
Oriental  theater,  one  is  made  aware 
of  one’s  influences  more." 

While  turn-of-the-century  Broad¬ 
way,  under  George  M.  Cohan  and 
others,  was  celebrating  Yankee 
values,  it  was  also  taken  with  exotica. 
Plays  like  "The  Pearl  of  Pekin” 
(1888),- "Wizard  of  the  Nile”  (1895), 
and  “Sho-Gun”  (1905)  were  set  in  far- 
off  cities  of  Asia  and  North  Africa  or 
in  local,  mysterious  Chinatowns. 
After  World  War  II  came  Lute  Song” 
(1946),  which  was  followed  shortly  by 
“South  PaciAc”  (1949),  then  "The 
King  and  I”  (1951),  “Kismet”  (1953), 
“Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon” 
-0953),  ’.‘Flower  Qnim  Song”, (1958), 
■MThe  World  ofiSuzie  Wong’ V (1858) 
and  “Pacific  Overtures”  (1976). 

Additional  ersatz  Orientalia  ar¬ 
rived  with  Italian  operas.  Puccini’s 
1926  "Turandot”  transposed  an  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  story  into  a  China  of 
European  invention;  the  Mel's  new 
staging,  by  Franco  Zeffirelli,  is  its 
third.  “Madama  Butterfly”  ’  and 
“ATda”  are  among  other  Eastern  fan¬ 
tasies  that  became  part  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  opera  repertory. 

Most  of  this  Orientalia  was,  as  Mar¬ 
tha  Coigney,  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Theater  Institute,  recently 
quipped,  “about  as  Oriental  as  apple 
pie”  —  a  monument  to  the  Western 
imagination  and,  sometimes,  insensi¬ 
tivity.  Intercultural  love  Interests 
typically  involved  a  Western  man  and 
his  exotic  darling,  rarely  the  reverse, 
and  leading  Asian  roles  were,  in  most 
instances,  played  by  whites.  Stage 
forms  were  fundamentally  Occiden¬ 
tal,  with  only  the  tiniest  emblems  of 
foreign  decoration.  While  the  lyrics  of 
"You've  Got  to  Be  Carefully  Taught” 
in  “South  Pacific”  argued  against 
prejudice,  the  show's  message,  right 
up  through  the  current  revival 
that  a  man  who  had  fathered  chfl&tri 


woman  could  still  be  a 
suitable  matcb  for  a  white  lady. 

In  fact,  the  late  19th-  and  early  20th- 
century  exposures  to  Eastern  cul¬ 
ture,  largely  at  world's  fairs  and  co¬ 
lonial  expositions,  sparked  more  pro¬ 
found  changes  than  these  theatrical 
fables  might  suggest.  Performances 
of  Egyptian,  Balinese,  Japanese  and 
Tahitian  music  and  dance,  visits  by 
traditional  Japanese  actors  as  early 
as  -1902  and  by  the  Peking  Opera  star 
Mei  Lan-Fang  In  the  1930’s,  inspired  a 
generation  of  artists  in  nearly  every 
field,  changing  the  features  of  West¬ 
ern  arts. 


Theater.  But,  he  says,  Asian  influence 
also  colors  his  work  on  purely  West¬ 
ern  material. 


-Debussy  tried  to  capture  the  rip¬ 
pling  harmonies  he  heard  in  Indo¬ 
nesian  gam  elan.  Painters  such  as  van 
Gogh,  Degas,  C&zanne  'and  Whistler 
adapted  elements  of  composition  and 
technique  from  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese  landscape  painting.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn 
created  modem  dance  from  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  movements  and 


He  feels  that  his  recent  production 
of  Strauss's  "Electra”  at  the  Geneva 
Opera  was  very  much  like  Noh  thea¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  actor-audience  rela¬ 
tionship  in  “The  Trojan  Women”  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  “Greek  Trilogy”  came 
partly  from  village  performances  he 
had  seen  in  Bail  in  his  productions  of 
Chekhov’s  “Cherry  Orchard”  and 
“The  Sea  Gull,”  Mr.  Serban  says, 
“the  whole  sensibility  of  the  imagery 
was  Japanese.  There  is  a  sense  of  del¬ 
icacy  and  weirdness  which  we  took 
from  Japanese  arts.  In  Japanese 
painting,  you  cannot  define  the  color 
as  orange  or  as  blue  or  as  anything. 
It's  in  between.  It’s  a  color  that  does¬ 
n’t  exist  That's  the  mystery  of  Japa¬ 
nese  art:  It  has  the  quality  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  inexpressible.’’ 

Wilford  Leach,  director  of 
“Drood,”  also  worked  at  LaMama  for 
years,  and  he  feels  that  some  of  Off 


that  —  and  also  through  the  direc¬ 
torial  work  of  Peter  Brook  and  Ari- 
ane  Mnouchkine.”  In  “Nicholas  Nick- 
leby,”  for  example,  having  the  “off¬ 
stage"  characters  watching  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  “definitely,  clearly,  from 
Chinese  Opera  and  other  Asian  tradi¬ 
tions,  though  everyone  saw  it  first  in 
Peter  Brook's  production  of  ’Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream.’  ” 


The  Orient  has  also  come  into  West¬ 
ern  theater  through  dance  and  stage 
movement.  The  late  Jack  Cole,  who 
began  dancing  with  Denishawn  and 
whose  Broadway  credits  include 
“Kismet"  and  “Man  of  La  Mancha," 
integrated  Indian  (as  well  as,  later, 
Latin  and  African)  movement  into  a 
ballet-swing  context  Gwen  Verdon. 
his' assistant  for  several  years,  re¬ 
calls,  “We  used  Indian  music  when 
we  were  studying.  Then  he  would  do 
that  same  dance  to  jazz."  No  less  an 
authority  than  Agnes  de  Mille  consid¬ 
ers  Coles's  cross-bred  idiom  of  dance 
an  influence  on  choreographers  from 


Gower  Champion  to  Bob  Fosse.  ‘ 

Martha  Graham,  of  course,  has 
been  theater  dance’s  other  big  source 
of  Eastern  values.  The  designer  Ming 
Cho  Lee,  who  has  worked  extensively 
with  Ms.  Graham,  recently  said,  “So 
much  of  the  musical  comedy  dance 
was  affected  by  ‘Appalachian 
Spring.'  A  lot  of  stage  movement  has 
come  from  Martha  and  that  in  turn 
was  influenced  by  the  Asian." 

The  other  big  influence  on  his  own 
and  his  colleagues’  work,  Mr.  Lee 
says,  has  been  Brecht;  who,  in  turn, 
had  Chinese  models.  “In  Brecht’s 
production  of  'Good  Woman  of  Set- 
zuan'  or  ‘Caucasian  Chalk  Circle,’ 
you  have  a  landscape  drop  coming  in 
and  the  actors  go  in  front  of  it.  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  feels  terribly  Chi¬ 
nese,  like  Peking  Opera." 

Theatrical  transplants  here  inevi¬ 
tably  look  different  from  their  Asian 
parents.  Even  if  Western  artists 
achieve  technical  mastery  of  the 
Asian  forms  (something  only  a  mi¬ 


nority  have  attempted),  uprooting 
them  changes  their  spirit  On  home 
ground,  Balinese  dance-drama  is  a 
'way  of  carrying  forward  received 
values;  Artaud  advocated  it  as  a 
means  to  turn  his  society  inside  out 
In  Japan.  Bunraku  doll  theater  and 
Noh  are  the  epitome  of  tradition; 
here  they  are  used  by  artistic  radi¬ 
cals. 

The  sources  are  transformed  delib¬ 
erately  as  well  as  accidentally. 
“When  I  deal  with  Asian  things,"  Mr. 
Prince  says,  “I  deal  with  them  as  a 
New  York-born  Jewish  person  who’s 
traveled  all  over  the  world.  The  thing 
is  to  filter  it  through  our  traditions. 
See  what  it  says  to  you  and  re-express 
it  in  your  terms  —  so  it  becomes 
traditional  and  contemporary,  with 
both  ethnic  bases." 

“We  take  from  the  world,"  Martha 
Graham  says.  “You’re  as  vibrant  as 
the  influences  that  cross  your  path. 
And  the  ability  to  receive  those  sensa¬ 
tions  is  very  often  the  key  to  great¬ 
ness." 
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Un-Stable  Belle 


BY  FRANCES  HANSEN/Puzzles  Edted  by  Eugene T.  Ifefeska 
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Leisure 


1  Last  Egyptian 
king 

6  Limerick  foot 


13  Pat  by  a  bishop 
at  confirma¬ 
tion 

18  Golonka  or 
Francis 


spirituality  of  Eastern  temple  per¬ 
formances;  Denishawn  disciple  Mar¬ 
tha  Graham  went  on  to  incorporate 
other  Asian  and  native  American  ele¬ 
ments. 

In  theater,  too,  the  impact  was  per¬ 
vasive.  English  director-designer 
Gordon  Craig  created  spare,  monu¬ 
mental  set  designs  that  bore  less  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  practical  realities  of  a 
theater  than  to  Chinese  landscape 
painting.  In  Germany,  Bertolt  Brecht 
advocated  the  quasi-narrative  acting 
style  of  Peking  opera  for  his  "epic” 
theater.  The  French  theorist  Antonin- 
Artaud  exhorted  the  Western  stage  to 
incorporate  the  precision  and  meta¬ 
physical  stakes  he  saw  in  Balinese 
performance.  A  generation  later. 


From  ’The _ 

Mikado’  to  ‘Les 

Mlsferables,’ 

Asianinfhjence 

has  played  a 
vigorous  role  on 
our  stage. 


Eileen  Blumenthol  teaches  theater 
at  Rutgers  University  and  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Joseph  Chaikin:  Exploring 
at  the  Boundaries  of  Theater. " 


theaters  of  the  East  have  inspired 
nearly  every  major  figure  in  the 
1960’s  and  70's  European  avant- 
garde,  including  the  directors  Peter 
Brook,  Jerzy  Grotowski  and  Ariane 
Mnouchkine.  In  America,  experimen¬ 
tal  directors  such  as  Joseph  Chaikin, 
Robert  Wilson,  Lee  Breuer  and 
Romanian-born  Andrei  Serban,  have 
incorporated  general  Asian  esthetics 
of  distillation  and  theatricality  as 
well  as  specific  elements,  such  as 
masks  and  puppets. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Asian  influ¬ 
ence  in  mainstream  theater  has  be¬ 
come  more  pronounced  as  artists- 
from  the  90’s  and  70's  avant-garde 
have  begun  to  play  major  rol^s  there. 

Andrei  Serban,  who  straddles  ex¬ 
perimental  and  “establishment" 
worlds,  and  who  has  worked  or  stud¬ 
ied  in  Iran,  Bali  and  Japan,  says  that 
Efe&tent  performance  has  had  a  very 
dOftgHftfe  effect  on  his  work.  The 
Asian  stamp  is  most  obvious  where 
Mr.  Serban  has  staged  quasi-Eastem 
material  —  for  instance  his  1984  pro¬ 
ductions  of  "Tbrandot"  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Royal  Opera  and  “The  King 
Stag"  at  the  American  Repertory 


Off  Broadway's  explorations  of  East¬ 
ern  theater  carry  over  into  his  cur¬ 
rent  work.  He  says,  for  instance,  that 
the  fauve  palate  and  quick  hue 
changes  in  his  “Twelfth  Night”  at  the 
Delacorte  Theater  last  summer  di¬ 
rectly  echoed  costumes  he  had  seen 
in  Chinese  ballet  and  acrobatic 
.  shows.  "They  use  colors  that  you  just 
don’t  expect  to  see  together  — 
orange,  luminescent  green,  lavender. 
And  in  an  instant  all  the  costumes 
would  be  another  color.” 

Direct  influence  of  Asian  perform¬ 
ance  on  our  stage  extends  into  the 
.  bastions  of  "American”  theater:  the 
Broadway  musical  and  Method  real¬ 
ism.  Hal  Prince,  probably  the  most 
prolific  moderp  American  producer 
and  director  of  hit  musicals,  says  he 
had  “been  hooked  on  Japanese  thea¬ 
ter  for  a  very  long  time”  before  he  di¬ 
rected  "Pacific  Overtures”  in  1976. 
Then,  during  a  research  trip  with  Ste- 
'phen  Sondheim  as  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  that  show,  he  saw  the  distilled,  in¬ 
tense  Noh  theater  for  the  first  time, 
and  it  altered  the  way  he  has  .worked 
ever  since:  “It  changes  you  forever, 
hi  terms  of  defining  energy:  'In  Amer¬ 
ica,  people  running  around -scream- 
■ing  is  supposed  to  be  energy.  And  it’s- 
not  engaging  —  it’s  exhausting  to  the 
audience.  His  work  on  "Evita"  and 
"Sweeney  Todd,"  he  says,  were  "ab¬ 
solutely”  influenced  by  Japanese 
theatrical  sensibility:  “A  Kabuki-Iike 
sense  of  ceremony  is  obviously  a  di¬ 
rection  we  were  going  in.” 

At  the  other  pole  of  the  traditional 
American  stage  spectrum,  the  late- 
Lee  Strasberg,  one  of  the  staunchest 
apostles  of  psychological  realism, 
tried,  according  to  his  widow,  to  in-: 
corporate  Eastern  stage  values  into 
his  directing  and  teaching.  Coaching 
actors,  Mr.  Strasberg  used  Kabuki  to 
explain  about  “heightening  a  mo¬ 
ment”  Anna  Strasberg  explains; 
"Getting  the  sense  of  truth  was  only 
the  first  stage  of  Lee's  work.  He 
thought  there  was  more  truth  in  the 
nonrealistlc  forms.  He  was  so  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  grace,  and  the  form 
and  the  economy  of  movement  in  the 
Japanese  theater.” 

Besides  the  artists  who  consciously 
draw  on  Eastern  values  are  many 
more  who  absorb  them  at  one  or  two 
removes.  John  Caird,  who  co-directed 
“Nicholas  Nickleby"  as  well  as  "Les 
Mise  rabies,”  said  recently:  “All  di¬ 
rectors  these  days  have  had  some  in¬ 
fluence  from  Oriental  theater  — 
mostly  at  second  hand  through  the 
films  of  Kurosawa  and  things  like 


19  Hawthorne’s 

“The  Blithe- 
date - ” 

20  “Nothing 
doing!" 

22  Verse:  Parti 

25  Afternoon 
ballroom  event 


26  Charged 
particle 

27  Battologize 

28  - volente 

29  Coffer 

31  Deg.  Wilson 
earned 

32  He  gives  a  dam 

36  Divvy  up 

37  “Lord,  is 
_ 

MatL  26:22 

38  Jamboree  gp. 

41  Abruzzi 
cathedral  town 

42  Do  out  of 

43  “Chacun - 

goflt!" 

44  "In  the  Boom 
Boom  Room” 
playwright 

46  Verse:  Part  II 

52  Bridge. 
s  reversal 

53  Southwestern 
plowed  land 

54  Enduring 
ennui 


55  Admitted 

56  A  dancing 
Powell 

58  Jeopardy 

59  “The - 

Nevin  song 

60  - Kemal, 

Turkey’s  first 
president 

63  Natives  of 
Valletta 


65  Dean  Martin 
50's  hit 

68  Western 
cutthroat  trout 

70  Bennett's 

■  order  to  flag 
viewers 

74  Cake 
embellishment 

75  Usher's  beat 

76  Duck  around 

78  Heavenly 
letters,  to 
angels'  eyes 

79  Verse:  Part  III 

83  Wild  water 
buffalo 

84  Agile 

85  “Three  men  in 


89  Exequtajl  a 
gainer 

91  Spirit  of  Sl 
Louis? 

93  Mexican  Mrs. 

94  Skywalker's 
father 

95  Yoko 

96  Rib-tickling 

100  Trappist 
cheese 

101  Occasioned 

106  End  of  verse 

110  One  of  Eng¬ 
land's  Days 

111  European 
bunting 

112HalIof  Famer 
Brimsek  was 
one 

113  Washer  cycle 

114  Man  of  the  soil 

115  Kaput 
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108  109 

13  Aught 

14  Swung'atong 
easily 

15  Month  before 
Nisan 

1 6  Type  of  type 

17  Vinegar: 
Comb,  form 

18  Take  steps 
21  Prior  to, 

poetically 

23  “The  Name  of 
the  Rose” 
author 

24  Teetered 
through  the 
tulips 

29  Slow  boat 
destination 

30  Knack 


45  Swiriof  water 

47<Pantagruel’s 

companion 

48  Came  up 

49  Honest  one 

50  The  Velvet  Fog 

51  Barnyard 
strutter 

57  “ — on  a  rock 
...’*:  Proudfit 

58  Actress 
Prentiss 


86  All  there 

87  Triple  this  Tor 
a  white  wine 

89  Quaker 
possessive 


DOWN 

1  Cleaving  tool 

2  Soprano  Gluck 

3  Fipple  flute, 
for  one 

4  Like  some 
beds 

5  More  acute 

6  Prado  offering 

7  —  de  plume 

8  Mrs.  March’s 
youngest 

9M&che 

material 

10  "La  Vie - /’ 

Piafhit 

11  Whiff 

12  Asian  holiday 


32  - Terre, 

Guadeloupe's 

capital 

33  One  of  the 
Waters 

34  Mountain 
ridge 

35  BriL  title 

36  Lose  traction 

37  “War - 

Sherman 

38  Reads 
randomly 

39  Finnish  bath 

40  First  name  in 
Dogpatch 

42  Dark-complex¬ 
ioned,  to 
Shakespeare 

4 3  Roman 
courtyards 


59  Aptly  named 
author 

61  Things  go 
hummingly 
here 

62  Like  a  tale  of 
"theme  that 
got  away” 

64  Tiny  Tom 

85  Tourist’s  entry 
permit 

66  Pigment  for 
Constable 

67  Mortgage 
claims 

69  Kind  of  strike 

71  Felix's  "odd” 
friend 

72  Mirella  of  the 
Met 

73  Woods,  in 
Wassy 

75  Sidewalk 
surface 

76  Poly  follower 

77  Clamorous 

80  Alienate 

81  B  ru  beck  or 
Garroway 


82  Qleo’s  bosom 

r  buddy 

89  Crow's 
relative 

90  Big  baking 
potatoes 

91  Put  behind 
bars  - 

02  Lose  enthu¬ 
siasm  for: 
Coltoq. 

93  Does  some 
meter 
reading? 

94  Word  in  a 
French  toast 

95  Low  rating 

96  Hack 

97 — about  (ap¬ 
proximately) 


98  1511,  to  Fabit 

99  “Heads — . 
tails  you  lose' 
Croker 

101  Wonder’s 
She  Lovely?” 

102  Tobacco,  for 
one 

103  Hoyle  decisic 

104  Writer  Bag¬ 
no  Id 

105  Ike 

107  Bribe  forCer 
berus 

108  Wave,  to  Juai 

109  Bled  in  the 
laundry 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 


EUDU 

QQQQB  DQUUDOBCi  CEE 
□EOtlEEDQDaaQLJB  EEDE 
Qgn  ECQCJ  DDDQ  GDEE 
□□□□DEE  DEO  EDEEE 
OnOQEDQEEt]  E 
Elgaac  BEG  GEODE  D 
□□□  CEDE  EEOEG  DE 
□OBEEEEDBDDE  dee, 
QBQ  EBDB  QDDDG  Li  LEG 
□ggODGO  EDE3BG  EEEEEP 
□QHQGD  DEBUG  DEED  G; 
□GgEH  OBEEnEDEEDDD 
eddish  qeee  eg 
QDg  BEHEE  BEO  DDE 
BOB  DEDEGODEEG  EEC 
H0OEB  ODE  DDEEll 
,  BOGIBE  GEUG  BEEE  D 
EHBDDnEDDEEB 
jCJOdEB  DEDQEGEO  EOE 
IQBBD  DBB  BHHn  •  Irani 
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The  Star  Wars  Chip:  Use  It  or  Lose  It 


President  Reagan  is  fond  of  saying  that  the 
Russians  are  tough  bargainers.  They  are,  and  thus 
they  must  see  what’s  happening  to  Star  Wars,  his 
key  bargaining  chip  in  the  strategic  arms  talks. 
He’s  on  the  verge  oflosing  it  . 

Mr.  Reagan’s  vision  of  a  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  may  never  be  achievable  in  space  but  it 
has  packed  a  powerful  diplomatic  punch.  Moscow 
has  shown  itself  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  in  reduc¬ 
ing  offensive  arms  to  slow  the  program  down.  But 
now  the  dream  and  the  punch  are  fading,  fast  Con¬ 
gress  expects  to  cut  the  Star  Wars  funding  request 
in  half.  Equally  devastating,  a  group  of  leading 
American  physicists  now  concludes  that  it  would 
take  10  years  even  to  assess  whether  critical  Star 
Wars  components  would  work. 

Hie  Administration  fights  back,  assailing  Con¬ 
gressional  cuts  as  irresponsible  and  the  physicists’ 
report  as  “unduly  pessimistic.”  These  responses 
carry  little  weight  in  Washington.  How  long  will 
they  carry  weight  in  Moscow? 

If  Mr.  Reagan  ever  expects  anything  for  Star 
Wars  at  the  negotiating  table,  he  had  better  try  for  it 
soon.  If  not  —  if  he  still  insists  it  is  not  a  chip  at  all 
but  a  practical  strategic  program  —  he  needs  a 
prompt,  persuasive  answer  to  the  physicists’ 
doubts.  Otherwise,  the  United  States  will  pay  an 
enormous  price  for  his  stubbornness. 

Now,  Moscow  offers  to  cut  by  half  its  strategic 
land-based  missiles,  particularly  the  large  ones,  in 
return  for  Mr.  Reagan's  imposing  restraint  on  Star 
Wars.  But  if  Washington  restrains  the  program 
first,  Moscow  will  demand  more  or  offer  less. 


Arms  control  advocates  tend  to  disdain  bar¬ 
gaining  chips  or  the  idea  of  developing  weapons  for 
trading  purposes.  But  the  record  demonstrates 
their  effectiveness  —  if  the  weapons  are  in  fact 
cashed  in  rather  than  kept  in  the  arsenal. 

President  Nixon  used  an  earlier  antiballistic 
missile  system  to  win  the  first  freeze  on  Soviet  mis¬ 
siles.  Mr.  Reagan  had  a  chance  to  use  the  new  MX 
missile  to  gain  cuts  in  Soviet  missiles.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  Administration,  Congress  stood  ready  to_ 
buy  at  "leasr  200  because  he'  argued- they'  were 


needed  as  bargaining  chips.  But-  then  he  insisted  on 
going  ahead  with  construction  rather  than  negotia¬ 
tion,  only  to  see  Congress  sharply  cut  back  the  num¬ 
ber  of  MX's.  Moscow  pocketed  the  concession.  Its 
qualms  notwithstanding,  Congress  went  along  with 
the  Administration  for  four  years,  until  it  became 
convinced  Mr.  Reagan  would  not  trade  MX’s  for 
Soviet  SS-18's. 

In  the  case  of  Star  Wars,  Congress  has  also 
gone  along  with  the  Administration,  despite  even 
deeper  doubts.  Few  legislators  ever  bought  Mr. 
Reagan’s  dream  of  space-based  defenses  rendering 
nuclear  weapons  “impotent  and  obsolete.”  Fewer 
still  wanted  to  undermine  his  bargaining  power.  So 
the  Star  Wars  program  was  more  than  doubled, 
even  as  research  plans  threatened  the  critically  im¬ 
portant  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty,  and  even  as  it 
became  plain  that  millions  were  being  wasted  on  ill- 
considered  projects. 

Ill-considered  would  be  a  kind  way  to  describe 
the  conclusions  of  the  new  report  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Physical  Society,  the  premier  group  of  its  kind. 
The  Pentagon  gave  it  access  to  all  the  relevant  clas¬ 
sified  information.  Though  the  panel  acknowledged 
“substantial  progress,”  it  concluded  that  “signifi¬ 
cant  gaps”  remain  in  the  understanding  of  lasers 
and  particle-beam  weapons,  so  central  to  Star 
Wars.  The  panel  also  termed  the  system’s  surviv¬ 
ability  in  space  "highly  questionable.” 

Perhaps  of  greatest  significance  to  the  arms 
talks,  the  panel  said  that  more  than  a  decade  would 
be  needed  before  it  would  be  possible  to  pass  further 
judgment  That  fits  well  with  discussions  at  the 
Reykjavik  summit  meeting,  where  the  two  sides 
neared  agreement  on  pledging  not  to  withdraw 
from  the  ABM  treaty  for  10  years.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  now  offers  only  seven  years,  but  that  difference 
obviously  can  be  worked  out 

Even  with  negotiated  limits,  Star  Wars  re¬ 
search  will  continue.  Virtually  all  sides  realize  that 
this  is  necessary  and  prudent.  In  this  sense,  Mr. 
Reagan’s  vision.can  be  protected.  But  the  chance  to 
bring  about  a  large  cut  in  powerful  Soviet,  missiles 
.mU.bfi-ieflpao^ed  unless,  Mr.  Rfapan  mnyes-naw- 
to  cash  in  the  expendable  parts  of  his  dream. 


Men-Only  Clubs  Curtail  the  Unconscionable  Id 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  about  the  battle  being 
waged  over  the  cherished  tradition  of 
men -only  clubs  (April  8),  makes  me 
wonder  that  some  of  my  Freudian 
psychoanalytic  colleagues  have  not 
spoken  out  on  behalf  of  single-sex 
groups.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  tinker 
with  them. 

Freudian  psychoanalysts  believe 
that  the  mature  adult  evolves  out  of  a 
primordial  id,  which  is  a  seething  cal¬ 
dron  of  unconscious  aggressive  and 
sexual  (polymorphous  perverse)  in¬ 
stincts.  The  survival  of  the  individual 
and  of  society  is  contingent  on  curtail¬ 
ing  the  id. 

Single-sex  organizations  may 
function  as  defense  mechanisms.  In¬ 
dividual  and  collective  coping  de¬ 
vices  that  evolve  to  effect  compro¬ 
mises  between  the  pleasure  princi¬ 
ple  (what  the  unconscionable  id 
wants)  and  the  reality  principle 
(what  the  rational  ego  demands  in 
the  name  of  civilization). 

Yup  —  that’s  how  we  talk  among 
ourselves.  In  plain  English,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  from  what  patients  and  others 
have  told  me  that  whatever  other 
functions  they  serve,  men-only  organ¬ 
izations  mainly  sublimate  unaccept¬ 


able  sexual  and  aggressive-impulses 
toward  women  and  unacceptable 
homosexual  impulses  that  might 
otherwise  erupt  in  socially  destruc¬ 
tive  behavior.  They  do  this  by  provid¬ 
ing  respite  for  vulnerable  men  from 
the  continuous  presence  of  women; 
as  well  as  through  rituals,  physical 
contests  and  coping  devices,  such  as 
sexist  humor. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  law 
should  take  the  unconscious  into  con¬ 
sideration,  except  that  it  does;  we  al¬ 
ready  countenance  all  sorts  of  idio¬ 
syncrasies,  some  of  which  are  offen¬ 
sive  to  and  exploitative  of  women  — 
for  example,  42d  Street  and  its  diver¬ 
sions.  Men-only  clubs  may  be  a  more 
savory  way  of  coping  with  some  of 
the  same  issues. 

Women  need  not  feel  discriminated 
against  by  these  all-male  domains  be¬ 
cause  women  Jiave  no  need  to  subli¬ 
mate  antiwomen  feelings.  Women- 
only  groups  serve  analogous  func¬ 
tions  for  women. 

The  id  cannot  be  legislated  away;  I 
doubt  drat  it  can  be  eradicated  even 
through  radical  social  restructuring. 
To  paraphrase  a  friend,  perhaps  psy¬ 
choanalysis  in  the  drinking  water 
would  do  it.  Single-sex  organizations 


Garvey’s  Back-to-Africa  Dream  Lives  On 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  about  efforts  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  the  reputation  of  Marcus  Gar¬ 
vey  as  we  near  the  100th  anniversary 
of  tustoirth  (news  story,  April  5)  omit¬ 
ted  some  pertinent  features  of  the 
pioneer  black  activist’s  life. 

Garvey’s  ultimate  goal  was  to 
make  Afro-Americans  conscious  of 
their  roots  and  to  organize  their  re¬ 
turn  to  Africa,  their  motherland.  The 
Black  Star  Line,  which  he  founded, 
was  supposed  to  furnish  ships  for  this 
giant  enterprise.  In  this  he  was  in¬ 
spired  by  Zionism,  which  also  aspired 
to  take  a  people,  the  Jews,  back  to 
their  motherland,  Palestine.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  Garvey 
could  find  no  nobler  name  for  his 
movement  than  “Black  Zionism.” 
This  is  something  to  ponder  for  those 
who  still  maintain  that  Zionism 
equals  racism. 

Although  Garvey's  mission  failed 
in  his  lifetime,  it  was  carried  on  by  his 
disciple,  Geoi^ge  Padmore,  also  a  Ja¬ 
maican,  the  father  of  Pan-African¬ 
ism.  Padmore  exercised  enormous 
influence  on  the  African  independ¬ 
ence  movement  of  the  1360’s,  through 
such  disciples  as  Kwame  Nkrumahof 
the  Gold  Coast  (later  Ghana),  Jomo 
Kenyatta  of  Kenya  and  W.E.B.  Du 
Bois  of  the  United  States.^  /. 

.1  mer:P|tdmbre  in  Accrcphah&in 
1958,'  wfierelie  badbeen  installed  by  a 
grateful  Nkrumah  to  head  the  Pan- 


i 
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African  Institute,  which  bad  been 
especially  established  for  him.  I  at¬ 
tended  a  ceremony ,on  Nov.  24, 1958,  in 
Accra,  where  Nkrumah  and  Sekou 
Tour6  of  Guinea,  in  Padmore’s  pres¬ 
ence,  signed  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  States  of  Africa  —  a  dream 
that  had  come  too  late,  or,  perhaps, 
too  soon,  but  that  had  its  beginnings 
in  Marcus  Garvey. 

The  Black  Star  Line  was  revived  by 
Nkrumah  in  a  Ghana ian-Israeli  part¬ 
nership,  and  its  ships  today  stil  l  prly(jChe 
sees' '■GkfyeP  ifroi'.didrnot  dteanrpn 
w&ttC''  *,,'vT  MANFRED' k.'  tEHMANtf 
'New  York,  ApriI7, 1987 
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Unconscious  Prejudice 

To  the  Editor:  __ 

One- sentence  m  your  April 
article  on  the  “battle  over  afrjnafc 
dobs”  illustrates  the  nature  ra 
sexism  problem.  A  member  oT  we 
Century  Association  is  quoted”  S* 
ing,  “If  this  was  a  club  that  afscnmi- 
nated  against  blocks  or  religions,  I 

would  not  be  a  member  of  it* 

I  do  not  delude  myself  that  Amer¬ 
ican  society  has  solved  We  problems 
of  racial  or  religious  discrimination. 
But  we  have  at  least  made  them  so¬ 
cially  unacceptable  to  most  peopw- 
Sex  discrimination,  however,  which 
reduces  economic,  social  and  human 
potential  for  more  than  half  the  popuj 
latkm.  is  somehow  put  in  a  different 
category,  so  that  otherwise  presum¬ 
ably  decent  human  beings  see  no 
stigma  in  making  such  remarks  — 
and  for  publication. 

It  is  this  blind  spot  in  cur  society 
that  has  led  me,  in  recent  years,  to 
shift  my  social  activism  to  the 
women’s  movement.  As  a  college  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  for  30  years,  I  have  de¬ 
voted  my  professional  life  to  further¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  mind  and  fostering 
rational,  critical  thinking  in  my  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  discouraging  to  find  such 
an  irrational  statement  offered  with¬ 
out  recognition  of  its  absurdity. 

The  same  day,  you  published  a  let¬ 
ter  attacking  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  on  affirmative  action  for  women. 
The  letter,  by  Samantha  Elizabeth 
Haldt,  exhibits  the  same  sort  of  blind 
spot  She  writes,  “We  should  not  ask 
employers  to  overtook  merit  and 
scrutinize  gender.” 

Setting  aside  the  question  of 
whether  a  difference  of  two  points  on 
a  standardized  Civil  Service  test 
really  measures  merit  —  and  as  an 
educator,  I  can  assure  you  it  does  not 
—  our  society  routinely  and  without 
question  accepts  the  setting  aside  of 
such  test  results.  We  give  veterans, 
for  example,  or  the  disabled,  extra 
points  on  such  tests  for  reasons  of  so¬ 
cial  policy;  when  the  issue  is  gender, 
there  is  an  outcry,  as  there  is  not 
when  I  am  asked  to  accept  a  partly 
disabled  veteran  as  a  member  of  my 
police  or  fire  department  over  a 
“more  qualified”  candidate. 

Whether  we  believe  in  “redress  of 
past  grievances”  or  not,  I  think  we 
should  try  to  use  some  logic  and  con¬ 
sistency  in  our  public  debates,  and  not 
speak  simply  out  of  prejudice,  no  less 
blind  and  no  less  harmful  for  being  un¬ 
conscious.  Robert  A.  Arey 


.... 


Goifity  chapter  *Qf.  She 
ganizationfor  Women. 


Some  Action,  More  Talk  on  Japan  Trade 


Japan's  reported  plan  to  put  up  $30  billion  for 
new  loans  to  Latin  America  is  a  welcome  sign  of 
global  responsibility,  albeit  late.  But  generous  ges¬ 
tures  by  a  nation  grown  rich  on  export  surpluses 
mustn’t  distract  from  fundamental  responsibility — 
to  cut  those  chronic  and  disruptive  surpluses. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone  presents  his  loan 
plan  and  other  intentions  to  President  Reagan  this 
week.  All  of  his  ideas  mark  progress  but  applause  is 
premature.  Mr.  Nakasone  already  has  a  backlog  of 
unfulfilled  promises  to -Washington. 

Indeed,  the  atmosphere  for  the  Reagan-Naka- 
sone  talks  is  wretched.  The  two  largest  industrial 
powers,  heavily  dependent  on  each  other,  are  at  log¬ 
gerheads  over  trade  and  economic  policy.  America 
has  an  intolerable  trade  deficit,  Japan  a  heady  sur¬ 
plus.  Both  resist  difficult  moves  to  correct  the  im¬ 
balances. 

Washington’s  politicians  blame  Japan  for  a 
deficit  largely  made  in  America.  Japan  drags  its 
feet  on  internal  restructuring  demanded  by  its 
global  role.  Both  leaders  have  been  crippled  politi¬ 
cally.  Mr.  Reagan  struggles  after  the  Iran-contra 
affair.  Mr.  Nakas one’s  authority  was  drastically 
weakened  last  week  by  the  defeat  of  his  national 
sales  tax  proposal. 


Rather  than  stand  up  to  protectionist  pressure 
from  semiconductor  makers,  Mr.  Reagan  has  just 
imposed  stiff  tariffs  on  electronic  products  to  pun¬ 
ish  Japan  for  its  overwhelming  success  with  com¬ 
puter  chips.  High-ranking  emissaries  of  both  Gov¬ 
ernments  spent  last  week  rehashing  this  and  other 
points  of  friction.  They  got  nowhere.  This  week, 


even  while  Mr.  Nakasone  visits,  the  House  will  take 
up  the  foreign  trade  bill.  There  is  intense  heat  from 
labor  and  industry  to  burden  the  bill  with  import  re¬ 
strictions  aimed  directly  at  Japan. 

Mr.  Nakasone's  package,  according  to  advance 
reports,  adds  to  previous  commitments  to  beef  up 
Government  spending  on  projects  that  stimulate  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,  to  increase  Government  pur¬ 
chases  abroad  and  to  open  Japan's  doors  to  more 
American  goods  and  services.  Loans  for  Latin 
America  would  be  new,  and  particularly  auspicious 
because  Japan  has  concentrated  on  building  up  its 
own  part  of  the  world. 

This  would  not  be  its  first  move  to  help  other 
areas;  recently  Tokyo  made  contributions  and 
loans  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
World  Bank  and  other  agencies  —  all  appropriate  to 
its  No.  2  ranking,  and  all  a  long  time  coming. 

Details  of  the  new  loan  plan  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
complete.  Apparently,  there  would  be  little  direct 
govemment-to-govemment  lending;  more  likely 
would  be  Government  funds  funneled  through 
multinational  agencies  or  private  funds  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  guarantees.  Also  helpful,  Japan  would  not 
require  the  borrowers  to  buy  Japanese  goods  —  a 
restriction  on  past  loans  that  added  to  the  export 
surplus. 

Credits,  welcome  as  they  are,  do  not  fill  the 
need  for  an  assault  on  that  surplus.  That  must  come 
from  other  .measures.  For  the  good  of  Japan  as  well 
as  other  nations,  rich  and  poor,  the  Japanese  econ¬ 
omy  must  grow  faster,  import  more  and  consume 
its  own  production  that  now  goes  for  exports.  If 
Japan  means  to  be  a  leader,  here’s  the  chance. 


The  Editorial  Notebook 


Crime  Peril?  Or  Paranoia? 


After  Bernhard  Goetz  pulled  a  gun  a  * 

and  shot  down  four  young  men  he  be- 
lieved  were  about  to  mug  him  on  a  The  Gc 

subway  train  on  Dec.  22, 1984,  his  case 
quickly  evolved  into  a  Rorschach  CanYiel 
test  Crime  victims,  civil  libertarians, 
gun  owners  —  each  could  find  satis¬ 
faction,  outrage  or  vindication  in  the  case.  The  various 
reactions  attest  to  the  ambiguity  of  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Goetz  trial,  which  starts  tomorrow  after  years 
of  preliminary  skirmishes,  can  finally  resolve  some  nag¬ 
ging  questions: 

Whitt  was  the  threat  to  Mr.  Goetz?  Evidence  in  earlier 
proceedings  established  that  Troy  Canty,  me  of  four 
young  men,  approached  Mr.  Goetz  and  asked  him  for  $5. 
Mr.  Goetz  responded  with  gunfire.  Two  of  Mr.  Canty’s 
companions  carried  screwdrivers  in  their  coats,  but  the 
tools  were  not  revealed  during  the  encounter.  Mr.  Goetz 
told  police  he  felt  threatened  by  Mr.  Canty’s  “shiny"  eyes 
and  “big  smile.” 

Did  Mr.  Goetz  overreact?  This  question  comes  in  parts. 
Simply  brandishing  his  gun  might  have  ended  the  incident 
immediately;  did  Mr.  Goetz  have  to  fire?  When  he  did,  his 
first  shot  felled  Mr.  Canty  and  the  others  tried  to  flee ;  why 
did  he  fire  three  more  times?  Why  did  he  have  to  fire  a 
final  shot  ~  which  produced  devastating  injury  —  at  Dar¬ 
rel  Cabey,  slumped  motionless  on  a  subway  seat? 

What  was  Mr.  Goetz’s  state  of  mind?  He  said  that  he 


At  Last, 

The  Goetz  Case 
Can  Yield  Answers 


had  begun  to  carry  a  gun  after  a 
previous  mugging  in  the  belief  that 
tz  Case  the  criminal  Justice  system  offered 

_  little  protection.  He  acknowledged 

Answers  reacting  to  his  previous  humiliation 
and  injury.  When  Mr.  Canty  ap¬ 
proached  and  requested  money,  Mr. 
Goetz  told  police,  “My  intention  was  to  do  anything  I  could 
do  to  hurl  them  ...  my  intention  was  to  murder  them,  to 
hurt  them,  to  make  them  suffer  as  much  as  possible.” 

The  prosecution  is  sure  to  argue  that  Mr.  Goetz  fired 
more  out  of  paranoia  than  a  reasonable  feeling  of  danger. 
That’s  an  important  distinction:  the  trial  was  delayed  for 
so  long  by  a  major  legal  battle  over  the  perception  of 
threat.  The  courts  ruled  that  Mr.  Goetz’s  behavior  must 
be  Judged  according  to  what  a  reasonable  person  would  do 
in  the  same  circumstances,  not  just  according  to  his  own 
fear. 

The  trial  could  produce  evidence  that  threatening 
behavior  of  Mr.  Canty  and  his  companions  went  beyond 
” shiny”  eyes  and  smiles.  It  is  also  likely  to  engage  hard 
questions:  Does  fear  become  reasonable  sooner  for  the 
victim  of  a  previous  crime?  Should  it?  How  relevant  is  a 
general  climate  of  fear,  particularly  in  the  subways? 

The  questions  raised  by  this  tormenting  case  have 
nagged  at  troubled  citizens  long  enough:  Finally,  a  Judge 
and  jury  will  have  the  chance  to  offer  some  answers. 

DAVID  C.  ANDERSON 


Must  Miskito  Indians 
Be  Pawns  in  Our  Game? 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  support  of  negotiations  with 
Nicaragua’s  Sandinista  Government 
("What’s  the  Alternative  in  Nicara¬ 
gua?”,  editorial,  April  12)  is  marred 
by  a  cruel  proposal.  In  case  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  an  agreement,  you  suggest 
United  States  responses  include 
"playing  up  the  separatist  claims  of 
disaffected  Miskito  Indians.” 

Further  pursuit  of  this  already  tried 
tactic  will  result  in  more  dislocation 
and  death  for  innocent  people.  Your 
very  proposal  helps  undermine  the 
valid  claims  to  lands  and  rights  of  the 
Miskito  and  other  indigenous  peoples. 
You  encourage  dismissal  of  these 
claims  as  a  United  States  ploy.  These 
claims  should  be  free  from  misuse  by 
outside  forces,  who  turn  support  on  or 
off  for  reasons  far  removed  from  con¬ 
cern  about  the  Indians.  Action  for  a 
more  peaceful  and  open  Nicaragua 
should  consistently  support  resolution 
also  of  the  conflict  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  on  the  east  coast  of 
■  Nicaragua,  which  is  being  negotiated. 

Can  you  suggest  responses  for  small 
nations  and  Indian  groups  when  super¬ 
powers  violate  international  law  and 
agreements?  Theodore  Wilde 
Exec  Dir.,  Board  of  World  Mission 
of  the  Moravian  Church 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  15. 1987 


Medicare  Bill  Is  an  Inequitable  Old-Age  Tax 


To  the  Editor: 

Jhe  Stark-Gradison  bill  as  reported 
by  the  House  Social  Security  Subcom¬ 
mittee  (news  story,  April  10)  does 
.  make  some  desirable  improvements 
in  Medicare  —  limiting  out-of-pocket 
expenses  and  extending  'the  maxi¬ 
mum  period  for  nursing-home  care, 
for  example.  But  the  financing  provi¬ 
sions  chosen  by  a  S-to-5  subcommit¬ 
tee  vote  are  unfortunate  because  they 
boost  the  premiums  paid  by  partici¬ 
pants  and  make  taxable  as  income 
the  value  of  their  coverage.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  value  of  private  health  in¬ 
surance  paid  by  employers  does  not 
get  counted  as  employee  income  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax. 

The  tax  imposed  by  the  bill  ' in¬ 
creases  as  income  goes  up.  That 
seems  to  respond  to  the  misgivings  of 
some  that  there  are  well-to-do  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  who  really 
could  afford  to  pay  more  for  their 
protection.  But  this  reasoning  has 
several  drawbacks.  Most  important, 
it  imposes  higher  taxes  on  people 
over  65  (only  the  disabled  get  Medi¬ 
care  protection  before  that  age)  ,  with 
incomes  as  low  as  $10,000  to  SI 5,000.  .  . 

Although  that  would  amount annu¬ 
ally  to  only  $66,  on  average,  that  addi- 
tionai  income  tax.  comes  on  top  of  a 
premium  boost  of  $15.60.  While  that 
may  sound  paltry  to  those  still  draw¬ 
ing  pay  from  current  jobs,  the  com¬ 


bined  additional  burden  of  $81.50  can 
be  significant  for  the  great  majority  of 
Social  Security  beneficiaries,  who 
have  income  substantially  below  the 
•average  wage  of  those  still  employed. 

The  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  elimi¬ 
nated  the  second  standard  exemption 
for  those  65  and  over  —  that  was  good 
tax  policy  because  it  tended  to  treat  all 
income  more  equally.  But  it  gave 
those  65  and  over  an  additional,  though 
smaller,  exemption.  It  would  make  for 
more  nearly  equal  treatment  —  a 
basic  element  of  sound  tax  policy  —  to 
drop  that  additional  exemption,  which 
benefits  the  more  affluent,  instead  of 
taxing  those  65  and  over  for  health  in¬ 
surance,  a  benefit  that  the  employed 
receive  tax  free.  Many  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  also  receive  tax  breaks  for 
Keoghs,  employer  contributions  to  pri¬ 
vate  pension  plans,  salary-reduction 
plans  and  tax  exemption  for  business 
“entertainment" 

The  subcommittee’s  members  un¬ 
doubtedly  seek  to  serve  the  elderly 
more  effectively' and  equitably.  They, 
the  full  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  Congress  ought  to  substitute 
more  evenhanded  financing  arrange¬ 
ments.  Merton  C  Bernstein 
Joan  b.  Bernstein 
St  Louis,  April  13, 1987 
The  writers  are  completing  a  book  on 
Social  Security  and  Medicare. 


Kresge  Chain  Founder  Came  From  Tradition  of  Frontier  Violence 


To  the  Editor: 

You  report  the  reunion  of  the 
Kresge  and  McCrory  stores  (Busi¬ 
ness  Day,  April  4),  which  leaves  the 
Kresge  people  retaining  only  the  K 
Mart  (K  for  Kresge)  chain.  You  men¬ 
tion  the  founder  of  the  chain  of  vari¬ 
ety  5-and-lO-cent  stores,  Sebastian  S. 
Kresge,  and  show  his  picture,  but  give 
no  information  on  his  background. 

S.S.  Kresge  was  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger¬ 
man  (so-called  Pennsylvania-Dutch) 
pioneer  Conrad  Kresge,  who  settled 
in  what  is  now  the  Pocono  Mountain 
village  of  Effort,  Pa^  in  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty,  before  the  Revolution.  The  settlers 
of  this  area  saw  much  bloody  action 
involving  attacking  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  Indians  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  Iroquois  Indians 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Circa  1777,  Conrad  Kresge  and  his 
12-year-old  son  were  clearing  land  on 
the  Kresge  homestead  when  they 
were  attacked  by  Indians,  probably. 
Iroquois  raiding  down  from  New 
York,  who  killed  and  scalped  the  son. 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  ^of 
the  large  volume  of  mad  received  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


The  father  escaped  by  parrying 
hurled  tomahawks  with  his  ax. 

This  attack  was  soon  followed  by  a 
bloody  bushwhacking  of  more  of  these 
settlers:  “a  scouting  party  formed 
with  a  view  to  avenging  the  death  of 
the  Kresge  family  and  started  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  savages  who  perpetrated 
the  crime,”  according  to  an  early  re¬ 
gional  history.  “On  reaching  a  spring 
the  party  stacked  their  muskets  and 
stopped  to  drink.  The  Indians  came 
suddenly  upon  them  and  in  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  followed,  all,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  were  massacred.” 

Ten  of  Conrad  Kresge’s  12  children 
survived  and  were  prolific;  and  there 
are  many  of  us  among  his  descend¬ 
ants.  Conrad  served  three  enlist¬ 


ments  in  the  militia  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  The  present  spelling  of 
the  name  Kresge  became  the  ac¬ 
cepted  family  name  in  the  early 
l800's.*Before  then  it  was  spelled  sev¬ 
eral  ways  and  not  exactly  Kresge,  as 
was  then  frequently  the  case  with  dif¬ 
ficult  German  names.  Conrad  Kresge 
died  in  1805,  and  his  will  was  written 
in  German. 

There  is  a  stone  monument  in  a 
church  cemetery  in  Gilbert,  two  miles 
from  Effort,  marking  the  graves  of 
the  first  Kresge  family.  A  scene 
carved  on  the  stone  shows  an  Indian 
killing  the  Kresge  boy  with  his  bow 
and  arrow  while  the  father  is  chop¬ 
ping  a  tree.  Jackson  P.  Serfas 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa,  April  7, 1987 
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ON  MY  MIND 

A.  M.  Rosenthal 


IE  7 


Terrific 
Bonus  for 
Smokers 


So  there  I  was,  13  years  old,  the 
smallest  boy  in  my  freshman 
class  at  DeWftt  Clinton  High 
School,  smoking  a  White  Owl  cigar. 

I  was  not  only  little,  but  I  did  not 
have  tangles  —  tang  trousers  —  and 
was  still  in  knickerbockers.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  l  had  to  do  something  to  project 
my  fierce  sense  of  manhood. 

First,  1  bought  a  bent  Sherlock 
Holmes  pipe  for  73  cents.  I  broke  that 
in  nicely  with  a  few  tins  of  Edgeworth 
tobacco.  Then  I  added  a  couple  of 
White  Owls  a  day  at  a  nickel  apiece 
and  Twenty  Grand  cigarettes  at  a 
dime  a  pack. 

Everybody  was  amused  and  said 
oh,  let  him  alone,  he  will  grow  out  of 
it  And  I  did,  only  42  years  later. 

This  is  a  thank-you  letter  to  those 
who  helped  me  stop.  They  gave  me 
gifts  beyond  measure  —  the  feeling  of 
self-control,  the  elation  of  freedom 
from  addiction,  and  self-esteem. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  repay  them 
is  to  tell  all  those  who  are  about  to 
give  up  smoking  or  thinking  more 
about  it  because  of  increasing  restric¬ 
tions  on  where  they  may  smoke  that 
these  gifts  will  be  theirs  soon.  Beyond 
compare,  they  will  outweigh  any 
pleasure  of  smoking  and  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  giving  it  up. 

I  smoked  at  home,  1  smoked  in  res¬ 
taurants,  theaters,  offices.  New  York 
and  round  the  world.  A  lot  —  pipe, 
cigars,  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 

The  longer  I  smoked  the  more 
frightened  1  became.  By  die  time  I 
was  in  my  20’s  1  knew  quite  well  that 
people  died  of  smoking,  died  of  heart 
attack  and  died,  terribly  painfully,  of 
cancer.  I  knew  my  family  had  a  bad 
cancer  history  but  I  kept  smoking 


The  Lessons  of  Chernobyl,  One  Year  Later 


Find  out 
at  the 
very  end. 


and  smoking.  I  was  afraid,  but  still  I 
smoked  so  much  my  head  ached  and 
my  throat  was  dry  and  raspy. 

I  knew  quite  well  that  1  was  an  ad¬ 
dict  and  perhaps  fear  of  failure  kept 
me  from  really  trying  to  stop.  So  1 
stopped  about  once  a  day. 

Then  one  day,  in  the  Times’s  news¬ 
room,  a  good  friend  and  colleague  col¬ 
lapsed.  1  held  his  hand  while  he  layjm 
a  stretcher  in  the  medicaT  depart¬ 
ment,  and  1  feared  he  would  die.  He 
was  a  smoker. 

Standing  there,  I  felt  I  would  been  a 
stretcher  one  day.  And  I  realized  that 
ray  last  words  to  myself  would  be  of 
denunciation  —  fool,  if  you  had 
stopped  you  might  have  lived  longer, 
for  yourself  and  those  who  loved  you. 

My  friend  did  not  die  but  1  remem¬ 
ber  the  feel  of  his  hand  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  thinking  what  a  terrible  death  it 
would  be  to  go  with  contempt-'  for 
yourself  as  your  last  thought 

I  did  not  stop  immediately  but  for  the 
fust  time  felt  someday  I  would,  simply 
to  avoid  despising  myself  at  the  end.  A 
doctor  helped  —  Dt  WilKam  Cahan, 
die  eminent  cancer  surgeon.  I  was  not 
his  patient  but  every  time  he  saw  me 
smoke  he  said  it  would  be  a  pity  if  I 
died,  with  which  I  agreed  entirely,  and 
invited  me  to  visit  his  office  to  see  can¬ 
cerous  lungs  in  jars,  which  I  refused 
entirely.  But  l  would  hide  my  cigarette 
in  my  cupped  hands  when  I  saw  him, 
and  a  man  can  take  just  so  many  palm 
burns. 

I  knew  l  couldn’t  stop  by  myself,  so 
with  a- sneer  and  a  snarl  I  joined 
Smokenders,  full  of  condescension  for 
all  in  the  room,  who  actually  had  to  go 
to  meetings  to  get  help.  It  did  not 
work  for  everybody  in  the  group  but  it 
did  for  me,  for  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  were  giving  each  other  a  present, 
for  a  woman  of  about  SO  and  for  most 
of  the  rest  of  us.  * 

■  If  you  can  quit  cold  turkey,  great  If 
you  need  help,  great  —  Smokenders, 
other  groups  like  it,  a  doctor,  a  visit  to 
see  lungs  in  jars,  anything  is  right  that 
works  for  you.  Any  method  is  a  tunnel 
but  at  the  end  is  not  only  a  light  but  a 
joy. 

People  ask  me  if  I  miss  it  No.  These 
10  years  since  Liberation  Day  the  very 
idea  of  resuming  smoking  has  been  so 
loathsome  that  it  drives  the  thought  out 
of  my  head. 

Some  people  gain  weight  1  didn't;  I 
came  by  my  pudge  earlier.  Even  if 
some  former  smokers  go  around  some¬ 
what  rounder,  nobody  died  of  a  little 
round. 

There  are  regulations  sharply  re¬ 
stricting  public  smoking  in  Aspen  and 
Beverly  Hills  and  although  New  York’s 
proposed  tough  regulations  have  been 
thrown  out  in  the  lowest  state  coart, 
higher  courts  may  deckle  differently. 

But  courts  or  no  courts,  smoking  is 
becoming  less  and  less  acceptable  so¬ 
cially,  and  nonsmokers  are  more 
determined  not  to  breathe  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  poisonous  fumes  where  they  work 
or  eat 

The  pressure  will  go  on.  This  will 
make  smokers  angry  as  T  probably 
would  be  ifl  still  smoked.  But  I  don’L 
Every  time  I  think  of  that  delicious 
fact  a  smile  comes  across  my  face. 

Smokers:  all  this  can  he  yours! 
just  put  out  that  cigarette  and  you  too 
will  walk  around  with  the  smile  of 
freedom  on  your  beautiful  or  hand- 

some  face,  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  remember,  as  an  extra,  added 
double-coupon  bonus  for  quitting: 
when  your  time  does  com^  others 
may  say  you  were  a  damned  fool  all 
your  ufe,  but  you  will  know  better  and 
have  one  last  grin.  E 


By  Armand  Hammer 
and  Robert  Peter  Gale 

T  Los  Angeles 

oday  Is  is  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Cherno¬ 
byl  nuclear  reactor  ac¬ 
cident  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Chernobyl  was 
a  major  tragedy  for  the 
Soviet  Union — a  tragedy  from  which 
it  1ms  not  yet  fully  recovered,  physi¬ 
cally  and  emotionally.  But  Chernobyl 
has  also  influenced  the  Soviet. Union 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  positively. 
Thus,  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
re-evaluate  the  lessons  learned. 

Chernobyl  highlighted  important 
aspects  of  contemporary  Soviet  soci¬ 
ety:  the  centra!  role  of  modem  tech¬ 
nology  in  achieving  socialist  goals; 
uncertainty  and  debate  over  the  free 
Dow  of  information;  and  concern,  at 
all  levels  of  society,  over  the  prospect 
of  nuclear  war. 

A  strong  emphasis  on  technology 
has  served  the  Soviet  Unkm  rela¬ 
tively  welL  Pre-revolutionary  Russia 
did  not  experience  the  hill  impact  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  much 
was  accomplished  rapidly  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  70  years. 

Few  would  dispute  that  military 
parity  has  been  achieved  with  the 
United  States  But  at  what  price?  To 
some  extent,  the  Soviet  Union  lacks 
the  delicate  balance  present  in  our 
society  between  technological 
achievements  and  human  values.  In 
America,  technological  advancement 
proceeds  against  a  background  of 
ethical  and  moral  considerations.  For 
example,  the  promise  of  genetic  engi¬ 
neering;  which  is  likely  to  save  lives, 
is  balanced  against  its  potential  dan¬ 
gers — eugenics,  for  example. 

.As  a  result  of  Chernobyl,  this  bal¬ 
ance  is  developing  —  rapidly  —  in 
Soviet  society.  A  poem  by  Andre 
Vosnesensky,  published  in  Pravda, 
dealt  with  it: 

"...Hope, 

crowned  by  Nobel, 
like  dreadful  genie 
woke  above  Chernobyl 
Forgive  me,  those  who 
shut  the  crack 
'  with  their  bodies. 

Who  is  to  blame — 

Humanity  or  Science? 

...Farewell  to 

planning  on  an  easy  living. 

Come  to  your  senses,  world. 

Before  it  is  too  late!. 

And  if  man  is 

the  image  of  God, 

Is  God  —  my  image?” 

Armand  Hammer  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Occiden¬ 
tal  Petroleum  Corporation.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Peter  Gale,  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Las  Angeles,, is  working 
with  Soviet  scientists  to  Kelp  victims 
of  theChemobyl  disaster. 


Moscow 
found 
it  had 
to  be 

more  open. 


The  Soviet  Union  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  limitations  of  technology 
in  its  society.  While  choosing  not  to 
abandon  nuclear  energy  —  in  fact,  it 
wjj]  be  increased  fivefold  —  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  more  sensitive  to 
the  complex  interaction  between 
technology  and  man,  a  lesson  we 
learned  at  Three  Mile  Island.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Soviet  voices  are  being  heard 
about  radioactive  waste.  The  Soviet 
Union  also  knows  that  while  military 
technology  has  brought  it  parity,  it 
has  brought  neither  peace  rior  the 
hjghs^d^rfi.qf.Uying  it  a^eks. 

Chernobyl  was  a  watershed  in  the 
evolution  of  glasnost  —  "openness." 


WASHINGTON  James  Reston 


The  Quiet  Survivors 


Washington 

There  is  going  to  be  some  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  Russians  on 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
—  on  that  most  observers  agree  — 
but  many  of  the  most  experienced 
minds  here  are  still  divided  on  what 
that  agreement  should  be. 

Ironically,  the  debate  in  this  next 
phase  of  the  long  controversy  is  not 
coming  from  those  who  oppose  a  veri¬ 
fiable  agreement  with  the  Russians, 
but  from  some  of  its  most  influential 
advocates. 

For  example;  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  and  Brent 
Scowcroft,  the  White  House  national 
security  adviser  .from  1975  to  1977, 
both  think  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  policy,  while  “superficially  at¬ 
tractive,”  is  seriously  flawed. 

General  Scowcroft  insists  that  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  in  1983  was  under¬ 
taken  primarily  to  reassure  the  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  that  the  U.S.  was  irrevoca¬ 
bly  linked  to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

What,  he  asks,  are  they  to  think 
when  we  now  propose  to  remove  the 
missiles?  Are  they  to  tell  their  people 


Will  Shultz 
and  Nitze 
prevail? 


that  the  sacrifice  they  called  for  such 
a  short  tune  ago  was  a  mistake?  How 
can  its  reversal  be  seen  as  anything 
but  a  weakening  of  that  linking  assur¬ 
ance?  ' 

Many  thoughtful  Europeans  are 
asking  the  same  thing.  But  there’s  a 
problem.  If  the  United  States  refuses 
to  negotiate  on  the  “Star  Wars”  pro¬ 
gram  and  abandons  its  own  proposal 
to  eliminate  medium-range  missiles, 
how  will  it  get  the  verifiable  agree¬ 
ment  now  supported  both  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  and  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev? 

This  is  the  question  being  asked  by 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  adviser  on  nuclear  policy,  Paul 
Nitze-  They  see  the  merits  in  Mr.  Kis¬ 
singer’s  and  General  Scowcroft ’s 
reservations,  but  are  concerned  that  in 
this  critical  phase  of  the  negotiations 
the  counsels  of  perfection  will  over¬ 
whelm  the  advantages  of  the  possible. 

.  With  Secretary  Shultz  and  Mr. 
Nitze  at  Iris  side;  President  Reagan 
has  a  good  chance  of  winning  this  ar¬ 
gument  in  the  Congress.  Mr.  Shultz 
and  Mr.  Nitze  are  the  quiet  survivors. 
They  have  gone  over  all  the  advan¬ 


tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  proposals  with  the  noisy  oppo¬ 
nents  of  an  arms  agreement,  most  of 
them  now  retired,  and  are  convinced 
that  their  present  position,  while  not 
ideal,  will  retain  a  nuclear  deterrent 
even  if  the  medium-  and  short-range 
missiles  are  removed. 

They  are  also  convinced  that  the 
problem  of  verification,  so  long  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  agreement,  can  now  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  that  we  will  lose  every¬ 
thing  ff  we  fall  apart  in  pressfng  for 
the  unattainable. 

They  are  not  saying  that  their  com¬ 
promises  are  free  of  chance,  but 
merely  that  the  time  has  come  to  take 
a  chance  on  peace. 

Aside  from  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  General  Scowcroft, 
and  perhaps  more  important;  the 
doubts  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  who  has  great  influence  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill,  two  other  factors  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  consensus  here. 

One  is  the  hangover  of  the  Reykja¬ 
vik  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  meet¬ 
ing,  followed  by  the  Iran-contra  scan¬ 
dals,  which  shook  confidence  in  the 
.  Administration’s  judgment  both  here 
and  in  the  other  allied  capitals. 

The  other  is  the  suspicion  that  the 
President  is  too  eager  for  a  foreign 
policy  triumph  to  redeem  his  failures 
in  the  last  months  of  his  Administra¬ 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
believe  that  Secretary  Shultz  and  Mr. 
Nitze;  of  all  people,  are  preoccupied 
with  the  President’s  historical 
record,  as  much  as  they  like  him. 

They  are  serious,  non-political  men, 
no  less  concerned,  with  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Republic  than  are  Mr.  Kis¬ 
singer  and  General  Scowcroft  They 
may  have  their  limitations  but  they 
don't  include  being  too  trustful  of  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  Nitze,  in  particular,  has  been 
negotiating  with  them  for  over  a  gen¬ 
eration,  and  had  -his  troubles  with 
President  Carter  precisely -because 
Mr.  Carter  thought  Mr.  Nitze  was  too 
skeptical  and  even  hostile  toward  the. 
Russians. 

Also,  ,  though  Mr.  Kissinger  and 
Genera!  Scowcroft r  don't  like  the 
Shultz-Nitze  formula  as  it  now  stands, 
nolxxty  here  has  more  respect  for  the 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Nitze  than  Mr.  Kis¬ 
singer  and  General  Scowcroft. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Kissinger  used  to  say 
that  if  he  had  to  choose  the  character 
and  experience' of  any  man  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  he 
would  choose  Mr.  Shultz. 

That  may  not  be  the  judgment  of  all 
members  of  the  Senate,  who  have 
their  own  well-known  personal 
preferences,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  decision,  the  chances  are  that 
“the  quiet  survivors"  will  prevail.  □ 


The  Government’s  initial  response 
was  not  to  release  information.  But 
such  a  policy  cannot  succeed  when  a 
radioactive  cloud  is  circling  the 
earth,  or  when  a  satellite  has  an  un¬ 
scheduled  atmospheric  re-entry. 
After  some  days,  Soviet  policy 
changed;  data  were  released,  press 
conferences  held  and  representatives 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  as  well  as  American  citizens 
were  invited  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  new  strategy  proved  success¬ 
ful  and  has  characterized  much  of 
Soviet  press  coverage  of  controver¬ 
sial  issues  subsequently.  Most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  America  showed  that  it  would 
not  take  advantage  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  that  it  wished  to  help  and  that  it 
considered  saving  lives  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  political  or  ideological  dif¬ 
ferences. 

This  message  was  not  lost  on  the 
Soviet  Union:  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev 
touched  upon  it  when  both  of  us  met 
him  shortly  after  the  accident,  and  it 
can  only  serve  our  mutual  interests  in 
the  future. 

Finally,  what  lesson  did  Chernobyl 
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teach  about  the  potential  conse¬ 
quences  of  nuclear  war?  The  Immedi¬ 
ate  toll  was  31  deaths.  The  projected 
long-term  consequences  are  poten¬ 
tially  more  serious.  These  estimates 
range  from  2,500  to  75,000  excess  can¬ 
cer  deaths  In  the  next  5Q  years,  per¬ 
haps  up  to  1,000  excess  cases  of  se¬ 
vere  mental  retardation  in  individu¬ 
als  exposed  in  utero  and  possibly  up 
to  5,000  cases  of  severe  genetic  abnor¬ 
malities  in  the  next  generation. 

Some  of  these  adverse  conse¬ 
quences  might  be  moderated  if  there 
were  successful  advances  in  cancer 
prevention  or  treatment,  or  In  early 
identification  of  individuals  at  risk. 
Recent  progress  in  manipulating  the 
immune  system  with  molecular ly 
cloned  growth  factors  is  one  such  ex¬ 
ample  as  we  move  toward  a  cure  for 
cancer.  Undoubtedly,  others  would 
evolve  were  Soviet-American  collabo¬ 
ration  in  cancer  research  to  increase. 

Importantly,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
the  only  victim  of  Chernobyl:  More 
than  one-half  of  all  adverse  effects 
will  occur  outside  that  country.  This 
means  that  a  nuclear  accident  is  an 
international  event.  Consider  what 
would  happen  if  a  similar  accident  oc- 
cured  in  space  r*  a  point  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  raised  in  our  meeting  with 
him. 

The  Atomic  Age  began  with  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  In  these 
42  years,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  so  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  the  balance  of  nuclear 
forces  that  we  both  have  forgotten  the 
dangers  of  the  weapons  used  to 
achieve  this  balance. 

While  mutual  assured  destruction 
may  have  bought  us  four  decades 
without  a  major  war,  it  has  not 
bought  us  peace,  nor  peace  of  mind. 
We  find  ourselves  with  50,000  nuclear 
warheads  aimed  at  one  another.  If  we 
wish  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
even  the  most  limited  use  of  these 
weapons,  we  would  have  to  multiply 
the  effects  of  Chernobyl  a  hundred¬ 
fold  or  thousandfold,  or  more. 

Even  in  a  unilateral  exchange;  the 
attacking  nation  would  fall  victim  to 
radiation-induced  cancers  and  other 
long-term  effects.  Clearly,  there  can 
be  no  winner  in  such  a  conflict. 

Chernobyl  also  shows  us  that  use  of 
these  weapons  need  not  be  intention¬ 
al.  Accidents  can  and  will  occur.  Last 
year,  it  was  a  Soviet  nuclear  reactor 
—  but  why  not  a  Soviet  nuclear  sub¬ 
marine  or  missile?  And  it  is  not  only 
the  Soviet  Union  that  has  technical 
limitations:  Consider  Challenger  and 
Three  Mile  Island.  Ironically,  it  is  not 
America  or  the  Soviet  Union  that 
may  pose  the  greatest  danger:  How 
about  nuclear  power  plants  and 
weapons  in  developing  and  unstable 
nations? 

Both  superpowers  must  take  what¬ 
ever  steps  are  necessary  to  reduce 


the  likelihood  of  the  nonpeaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  For  some,  this 
means  an  increased  nuclear  invento¬ 
ry;  for  others,  more  advanced  defen¬ 
sive  systems.  Although  these  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  without  some  merit, 
they  fall  to  address  the  important 
issue  of  the  limitations  of  technology. 
Clearly,  the  most  direct  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  to  decrease,  to  some  reason¬ 
able  level,  the  Soviet  and  American 
nuclear  arsenals.  Whether  total 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
possible  remains  to  be  determined 
and  hinges  on  other  complex  issues 
such  as  verification  and  parity  of  con¬ 
ventional  forces. 

Americans  will  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  confuse  strength  with 
force.  Our  society’s  strength  lies  in 
our  people,  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  our  pursuit  of  freedom  and  jus¬ 
tice.  We  should  not  unilaterally  give 
up  our  defenses,  but  we  should  not 
rely  on  them  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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has  begun 
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limits  of 
technology 
in  Soviet 
society. 


responsibility  of  each  citizen  to  ac¬ 
tively  participate  in  a  democratic 
society. 

President  Reagan  and  General  Sec¬ 
retary  Gorbachev  have  taken  the 
first  steps  toward  a  meaningful  re¬ 
duction  in  intermediate-range  and 
perhaps  short-range  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  This  process  should  continue 
since  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
sides. 

Here  is  the  final  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  lesson  of  Chernobyl:  We  live  on  a 
small  planet  The  peaceful  explora¬ 
tion  of  space  and  peaceful  uses  of  nu¬ 
clear  energy  are  too  important  and 
potentially  too  dangerous  to  be  de¬ 
cided  on  national  bases  alone.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unite) 
should  search  for  areas  of  productive 
collaboration.  Such  fields  could  also 
include  research  on  cancer  and  ArDS. 
If  we  can  find  a  way  to  work  together, 
surely  mankind  will  benefit  To  work 
against  me  another  is  an  irresponsi¬ 
ble  policy  in  an  age  of  international 
technologies.  □ 


Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
ThcHmcs  Jts  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  toevery  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it 
framing  it,  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years, 
McLuhan  uxis  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  The  Times. 
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Who  Makes  Economic  Policy  in  J  apan?  The 


By  SUSAN  CHIRA 

TOKYO 

PRIME  Minister  Yasuhiro  Naka¬ 
sone  visits  Washington  this 
week  to  try  to  defuse  the  latest 
trade  crisis.  But  the  importance  of 
the  visit  is  more  symbolic  than  reaL 
Most  changes  in  Japan's  economic 
policies  are  not  the  result  of  bold  initi¬ 
atives  from  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
of  painstaking  bargaining  among  a 
group  of  powerful  constituencies,  in¬ 
cluding  bureaucrats,  politicians  and 
businessmen.  That  process  has  be¬ 
come  even  more  fragmented  in  re¬ 
cent  years  as  Japan's  economy  has 
grown  stronger,  making  the  process 
of  negotiating  trade  concessions  far 
more  complicated. 

Because  many  A  meric  ansnrrristak- 
enly  believe  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  powers  equal  to  a  President's, 
they  often  expect  too  much  from 
meetings  between  President  Reagan 
and  Mr.  Nakasone.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Nakasone  lost  more  clout  last  week 
when  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  a 
controversial  sales  tax  proposal  on 
which  he  had  staked  much  political 
capital.  “Americans  see  a  striking, 
charismatic  guy"  alien  they  look  at 
Mr.  Nakasone,  said  James  C.  Abeg- 
glen,  an  authority  on  Japan  who  has 
lived  here  for  decades  and  now  runs 
his  own  consulting  firm.  "They  ex¬ 
pect  that  he  can  get  off  a  plane  and 
make  promises  he  can  deliver  on.  The 
only  ones  he  can  deliver  on  are  the 
ones  agreed  on  in  advance."" 

Even  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  is  not  as  mighty 
as  it  once  was.  In  much  of  the  postwar 
era,  it  guided  the  economy  with  a 
firm  hand,  relying  on  a  widely  shared 
belief  that  Japan’s  mission  was  to 
catch  up  with  the  West  The  ministry 
has  shifted  from  its  blatantly  protec¬ 
tionist  stance,  but  it  can -still  stall  for¬ 
eign  competition  in  some  cases.  Japa¬ 
nese  companies  have  changed,  too: 
They  are  stronger,  more  willing  to  re¬ 
sist  bureaucratic  controls  and  foreign 
demands  for  open  markets  —  though 
in  important  cases,  the  bureaucracy 
can  still  prevail. 

At  the  same  time,  elected  politi¬ 
cians  have  come  to  play  more  of  a 
role  in  the  policy  making  process. 
That  development  has  increased  the 
influence  of  domestic  pressure 
groups  such  as  farmers  and  small 
businessmen,  who  are  often  hostile  to 
foreign  interests. 

“Japan  has  become  a  rich,  diverse, 
sophisticated  economy,  and  there's 
not  going  to  be  anyone  any  more  who 
can  plant  a- flag  cm -the- mountain 
tops,"  Mr.  Abegglen  said. 

Much  of  the  power  in  Japan’s  policy 
making  process  still  rests  with  the 
bureaucrats,  although  they  are  care¬ 
ful  to  consult  with  politicians,  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  academics,  labor  unions 
ahdcon^mer’ groups. 

Bureaucrats  change  jobs  every  few' 
years,  but  they  share  a  sense  of  mis¬ 
sion  inculcated  by  their  training  at 
top  schools  —  most  often,  Tokyo  Uni¬ 
versity’s  law  department,  which  of¬ 
fers  a  publi£  administration  course 
emphasizing  the  Government’s  role 
as  manager  of  the  economy.  In  Japan, 
the  government  is  expected  to  moni¬ 
tor,  protect,  and  advise  business  — 
assumptions  that  would  be  alien  to 
the  United  States  and  that  often  are 
at  the  heart  of  trade  disputes.  Eco¬ 
nomic  theories,  which  often  influence 
American  economic  policy,  matter 
less  than  what  will  be  best  for  Japan. 

Within  the  bureaucracy,  the  trade 
and  industry  ministry  still  plays  an 
important  role  in  economic  and  trade 
policy,  acting  as  a  broker  in  trade 
conflicts,  helping  to  develop  new  tech¬ 
nology  by  coordinating  joint  research 
projects  in  areas  such  as  high-speed 


computing,  and  trying  to  make  sure 
older  industries  such  as  coal  mining 
decline  in  an  orderly  way. 

As  trade  disputes  broaden  to  in¬ 
clude  markets  such  as  telecommuni¬ 
cations  as  well  as  domestic  issues 
such  as  fiscal  policy  and  tax  reform, 
other  ministries  have  become  more 
involved  in  trade  disputes.  While  the 
trade  ministry  has  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  foreign  scrutiny  of  its  role 
and,  to  some  extent,  has  been  forced 
to  bow  to  foreign  pressures,  other 
ministries  have  proved  more  obdu¬ 
rate. 

"Some  of  the  other  ministries  did 
not  g r  pressure  from  outside  for 
decontrol,"  said  Naohiro  Amaya,  a 
former  senior  trade  ministry  official 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of 
Japanese  industrial  policy.  "They 
were  able  to  live  comfortably  in  a 
fool’s  paradise."  - 
.  As  foreign  governments  have 
stepped  up  pressure  on  Japan  to 


As  the  telecommunications  market 
has  become  an  object  of  foreign 
ambitions,  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications  has  moved  to 
the  renter  of  the  trade  conflict.  Even 
though  the  market  is  being  deregulat¬ 
ed,  the  M.P.T.  is  clinging  to  its  tradi¬ 
tional  rale  of  deciding  how  much 
competition  die  market  can  sustain. 

The  ministry  decreed  that  the  tele¬ 
communications  market  could  sup¬ 
port  only  one  competitor  to  Kokusai 
Denshin  Denwa,  until  recently  a  pro¬ 
tected  international  telecommunica¬ 
tions  monopoly.  Two  companies  ap¬ 
plied,  one  an  all-Japanese  consorti¬ 
um,  the  other  a  consortium  that  In¬ 
cluded  two  foreign  companies.  Cable 
&  Wireless  of  Britain  and  Pacific 
Telesis  of  the  United  States. 

At  first  the  ministry  resisted  allow- 
cant  management  stake  in  the  ven¬ 
ture.  Later  the  ministry  relented  to 
allow  foreign  ownership  to  one-third, 
the  limit  allowed  in  Japanese  law,  but 


—  and  the  politicians  who  represent 
them — was  a  bitter  debate  last  sum¬ 
mer  over  rice  prices,  which  are  set  by 
the  agriculture  ministry.  For  the  first 
time  in  30  years,  the  ministry  pro¬ 
posed  a  cut  in  the  rice  price.  But  a 
powerful  farmers’  association,  the 
Central  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooper¬ 
atives,  lobbied  hard  during  July's 
parliamentary  elections  and  received 
commitments  from  many  ruling 
party  members  to  oppose  the  cut  The 
parliamentary  group  known  as  the 
"Komegiin,"  or  "rice  legislators,"  re¬ 
sisted  ministry  pressure,  and  the  rice 
price  remained  the  same. 

Consumer  groups,  which  have  usu¬ 
ally  supported  protection  for  farm¬ 
ers,  were  furious,  and  the  incident  set 
off  a  debate  that  could  produce  some 
domestic  allies  for  foreign  trade 
negotiators  seeking  to  pry  open 
Japan's  agricultural  markets. 

Politicians  who  become  specialists 
in  such  areas  as  telecommunications, 


Japan’s  Principal  Economic  Policy  Makers 


Pofitidans 

fluting  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  politicians,  known  as 
zoku,  serve  on  party  commit¬ 
tees  that  cover  the  same 
policy  areas  as  Government 
ministries.  The  Zoku  are  spe¬ 
cialists  whose  approval  is 
'needed  before  policies  are 
adopted. 


Specter  Interests 

Well-organized  business  and 
industry  pressure  groups  — 
farmers,  small  shopkeepers 
or  big  businesses  —  influnce 
policy  primarily  by  lobbying. 


The  Prime  Minister 

The  head  of  the  ruling  party, 
he  can  chart  basic  policy  di¬ 
rections,  but  cannot  impose  a 
choice  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  other  groups. 


stimulate  its  domestic  economy  and 
open  its  financial  markets,  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Finance  now  to  plays  a  more 
pivotal  role  in  trade  issues.  Within  the 
bureaucracy,  die  Ministry  of  Finance 
has  long  reigned  supreme,  by  virtue 
of  its  power  over  the  budget 

The  finance  ministry  has  fought 
against  increasing  direct  Govern¬ 
ment-spending  because  of  its  convic¬ 
tion  that  Japan  must  reduce  its  an¬ 
nual  deficits,  which  are  proportion¬ 
ally  higher  than  those  in  the  United 
States.  In  December  the  ministry 
proposed  the  most  austere  budget  in 
more  than  IlOyears,-  outraging  Amer¬ 
ican  officials.  Part  of  the  problem, 
one  senior  finance  ministry  official 
said,  was  that  American  pressure 
came  too  late  in  the  budget-making 
process  to  be  effective. 

In  cases  where  the  ministry  does 
appear  to  yield,  it  is  often  responding 
more  to  domestic  needs  than  to  inter¬ 
national  ones,  said  Clyde  Presto  witz, 
a  former  American  trade  negotiator. 
In  recent  years,  for  example,  the  fi¬ 
nance  ministry  has  relaxed  some  of 
the  restrictions  on  Japanese  financial 
markets,  primarily  because  Japa¬ 
nese  banks  and  securities  firms  were 
eager  to  win  the  same  freedoms  as 
their  foreign  counterparts  enjoyed  in 
New  York  or  London.  “We  thought 
the  ministry  was  making  concessions 
because  of  our  pressure,"  Mr.  Presto- 
witz  sakL  "But  they  were  making 
changes  in  response  to  their  own 
changing  financial  situation." 


Bureaucrats 

Initiators  of  economic  policy, 
they  also  draft  legislation  and 
oversee  Japanese  business. 
Among  the  most  important 
ministries  are  The  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Indus¬ 
try  (MITI)  arid  the  Ministry  of 
Finance. 


Foreigners 

Governments  and  companies 
are  excluded  from  policy¬ 
making,  but  they  can  prompt 
changes  if  their  needs  inter¬ 
sect  with  domestic  interests. 


Shwrajkr  Akfliroka 


Prime  Minister  Nakasone 


continued  to  insist  it  would  grant  a  li¬ 
cense  to  only  one  company,  and  is 
pressing  the  two  groups  to  merge. 

•  Much  as  they  might  like  to'  the 
ministries  do  not  function  as  a  law 
unto  themselves.  Many  ministries 
must  also  take  into  account  the 
wishes  of  interest  groups  such  as 
farmers  and  small-  business  men, 
who  lobby  through  superbly  organ¬ 
ized  industry  associations. 

More  often  than  not,  their  interests 
run  counter  to  foreign  interests. 
Small  shopkeepers,  for  example,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  law  passed  some 
time  ago  that  blocked  the  spread  of 
large  chain  stores,  which  sell  more 
goods  at  lower  prices.  Foreign  com¬ 
panies  have  pressed  unsuccessfully 
for  the  repeal  of  this  law,  because 
mass  merchandisers  are  often  more 
likely  to  carry  foreign  products  and 
provide  a  smoother  path  for  foreign 
products  through  Japan's  complex 
distribution  system. 

One  of  the  most  infamous  examples 
of  the  power  of  these  interest  groups 


agriculture  or  tax  policy  are  called 
"zoku,"  meaning  tribe.  “Zoku"  politi¬ 
cians  may  often  be  more  knowledge¬ 
able  in  a  particular  area  than  bureau¬ 
crats,  who  rotate  every  few  years. 
These  politicians,  through  their  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  ruling  party's  Policy 
Affairs  Research  Council,  must  ap¬ 
prove  policy  changes  or  trade  conces¬ 
sions  in  their  areas  of  interest 

Zoku  politicians  also  have  specific 
ties  to  particular  ministries,  and  will 
often  uphold  their  ministries’  inter¬ 
ests  in  cross-ministerial  battles.  A  bu¬ 
reaucrat- who-crosses  a  zoku  politi¬ 
cian  may  find  his  career  advance 
checked,  according  to  a  senior  official 
in  the  Economic  Planning  Agency, 
which  coordinates  economic  policies. 

Mr.  Nakasone  has  tried  to  wrest 
more  control  over  economic  policy 
making  from  bureaucrats  and  party 
politicians.  But  his  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  Prime  Minister 
have  met  with  only  mixed  success. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  technically 
above  all  these  groups,  but  in  fact  he 
has  little  power  to  impose  economic 
and  trade  policies.  He  is  usually 
elected  as  the  result  of  a  fragile  coali¬ 
tion  of  rival  political  factions  within 
the  ruling  party,  and  he  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  peace  with  fellow  politi¬ 
cians.  It  is  nearly  impossible  for  a 
Prime  Minister  to  adopt  a  policy  op¬ 
posed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  although  he  can  exercise 
veto  power. 


A  Silent  Spring  in  Eastern  Europe 


_ By  JAMES  BOVARP _ 

ACCORDING  to  Marxist  theory, 
i  environmental  problems  can- 
knot  occur  in  Socialist  countries 
because  man  and  nature  are  inher¬ 
ently  in  harmony.  Unfortunately,  the 
trees,  rivers  and  air  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  do  not  understand  Marx. 

Across  Eastern  Europe,  pollution 
—  as  well  as  general  economic  de¬ 
cline  —  are  the  Grim  Reaper  of  the 
1980’s.  In  East  Germany,  according  to 
a  West  German  environmental  re¬ 
search  group,  90  percent  of  the  trees 
are  sick,  dead  or  dying.  The  human 
mortality  rate  has  increased  sharply 
in  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  environment-related  ill¬ 
nesses  such  as  cancers  and  skin  and 
heart  diseases  are  soaring  in  all  East¬ 
ern  bloc  countries. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  health  threats 
have  become  so  ominous  that  the 
Government,  according  to  internal 
documents,  considered  a  mass  evacu¬ 
ation  of  its  industrial  region  in  early 
1986.  In  Poland,  experts  predict  that 
1  all  plants  in  Krakow  could  be  dead  by 
the  year  1990,  and  the  Polish  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  estimates  that  pollu¬ 
tion  damage  is  already  costing  Po¬ 
land  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product 

In  Leipzig,  once  one  of  the  prettiest 
cities  in  Germany  and  now  a  chemi¬ 
cal-industry  center,  the  windward 
skies  of  monuments  and  buildings 
look  like  they  were  scorched  in  a  fire, 
while  the  leeward  sides  are  smooth 
and  dear.  In  Molbis,  a  town  down¬ 
wind  of  Leipzig,  the  air  is  so  dirty 
with  (he  emissions  of  chemical  plants 
that  drivers  sometimes  must  turn  on 
their  headlights  during  the  day. 
Neighbors  cannot  see  each  other’s 
houses,  and  visitors  often  vomit  after 
a  night  of  breathing  the  air. 

In  Prague,  mothers  are  advised  not 


to  give  their  babies  tap  water  —  even 
after  boiling  it.  In  northern  Bohemia, 
the  most  heavily  industrialized  area 
of  Czechlosiovakia,  life  expectancy  is 
up  to  10  years  shorter  than  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  Rates  for  skin  disease, 
stomach  cancer  and  mental  illness 
are  twice  as  high  or  higher  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  According  to  Dr. 
Zdenek  Badura,  a'  Czech  environmen¬ 
tal  expert,  “new  viral  illnesses  are 
emerging.  The  activity  of  viruses  has 
grown  and  they  are  assuming  new 
forms  unknown  to  us." 

Sections  of  northern  Bohemia  suf¬ 
fer  with  permanent  near-zero  visibil¬ 
ity.  The  Erzgebirge  mountains  along 
the  Czech-East  German  border  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  huge  tree  ceme¬ 
tery;  the  world’s  best  showcase  of  the 
effects  of  add  rain.  The  higher  one ' 
travels  up  the  mountains,  the  worse 
the  forest  carnage.  At  the  top  of  some 
mountains,  not  a  single  tree  survives 
—  just  barren  landscape  with  a  few 
remaining  stumps. 

.  In  Krakow,  the  Polish  National 
Lawyers  Association  reports  that 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  artery 
problems  are  between  two  and  eight 
times  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  the  infant  mortality  rate  Is 
more  than  three  times  the  national 
average.  A  1985  report  by  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences  noted  an  “ap¬ 
palling  Increase"  in  the  number  of  re¬ 
tarded  school-age  children  in  Upper 
Silesia. 

And  Poland  faces  a  catastrophic 
water  shortage.  Only  1  percent  of  the 
country’s  water  i$  clean  enough  to 
drink,  and  almost  half  tile.water  is  so 
polluted  that  it  is  unfit  for  any  use. 
Temporary  water  shortages  now  re¬ 
portedly  affect  120  dties  and  10,000 
smaller  towns.  The  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence  report  warned  that  If  present 
trends  continued,  “in  five  years  there 
will  be  no  more  water." 

Why  is  pollution  so  terrible  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe?  One  reason  is  that,  since 


1980,  when  the  Soviet  Union  sharply 
reduced  oil  deliveries.  East  Germa¬ 
ny,  Poland  and  Czechlosiovakia  have 
increasingly  turned  to  brown  coal.  It 
takes  five  tons  of  soft  brown  coal  to 
produce  the  energy  of  one  ton  of  black 
coal,  and  brown  coal  has  a  very  high 
sulfur  content  And  East  European 
plants  often  use  antiquated  machin¬ 
ery  with  no  filters.  Thus,  the  air  is  in¬ 
creasingly  cloudy  and  poisoned. 

But  the  problems  are  deeper  than 
that  In  East  Europe,  the  govern¬ 
ments  are  both  protector  and  polluter 
—  and  this  conflict  of  interest  is  al¬ 
most  always  resolved  by  maximizing 
production  at  the  expense  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  Some  governments  have 
tried  until  recently  to  deny  that  any 
environmental  problem  exists.  East 
Germany  blames  its  dying  forests  on 
storms  and  heavy  snow.  One  Czech 
Communist  Party  ideologist  at¬ 
tributed  environmental  problems  to 
“non-Sociaiist  individuals  still  surviv¬ 
ing  in  the  country."  . 

In  most  countries,  environmental 
policy  consists  largely  of  praying  for 
strong  winds.  In  Czechoslovakia,  fac¬ 
tories  are  often  exempted  from  pollu¬ 
tion  regulations  when  their  output  is 
declared  to  be  "in  the  interests  of  the 
entire  community."  In  Hungary, 
more  than  half  the  factories  hit  with 
pollution  fines  have  done  nothing  to 
reduce  their  pollution.  Pollution  con¬ 
trols  in  Polish  factories  are  fre¬ 
quently  turned  off  to  save  energy. 

Pollution  can  be  reduced  substan¬ 
tially  only  with  expensive  Western 
pollution  control  equipment.  But 
Eastern  European  nations  cannot 
come  up  with  a  few  score  billion  dol¬ 
lars  to  overhaul  factories,  clean  up 
rivers  and  install  catalytic  convert¬ 
ers. 

Thus.  Socialist  poverty  will  likely 
be  destiny  —  and  doom  —  for  East 
Europe’s  environment  East  Europe 
is  a  land  of  declining  productivity,  in¬ 
creasingly  antiquated  machinery  and 


collapsing  infrastructure.  The  only 
East  European  country  not  suffering 
falling  living  standards  is  East  Ger¬ 
many,  and  most  of  its  "prosperity" 
comes  from  its  handouts  from  West 
Germany,  and  from  extracting 
$15,000  from  the  the  West  German 
Government  for  each  citizen  that  is 
allowed  to  emigrate. 

As  the  world  economy  becomes 
more  integrated  and  the  pace  of  tech¬ 
nological  change  quickens.  East  Eu- . 
rope  is  becoming  an  economic  ghetto. 
The  only  advantage  in  international 
trade  that  Eastern  Europe  had  in  re¬ 
cent  decades  was  skilled  labor  and 
low  wage  rates.  But  now  that  the 
newly  industrialized  countries  are 
rapidly  raising  their  technological 
levels.  Eastern  Europe  has  lost  its 
final  advantage. 

In  all  of  these  countries,  pollution  is 
getting  worse  and  will  continue  wors¬ 
ening  for  at  least  the  next  several 
years  because  of  the  increasing  reli¬ 
ance  on  brown  coal.  Severe  environ¬ 
mental  problems  helped  create  the 
Solidarity  movement  and  continue  to 
fuel  the  opposition  in  Poland.  In  i 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  East 
Germany,  dissident  organizations  are 
spreading  the  news  of  health  threats 
and  urging  governments  to  reform. 
Governments  have  arrested  environ¬ 
mentalists  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
hide  tens  of  millions  of  dying  trees.  j 

Eastern  European  governments  ! 
face  a  Catch-22  situation.  They  must 
soon  either  make  expensive  pollution 
control  investments  or  face  a  public 
health  catastrophe  and  possible  re¬ 
volts.  To  afford  the  necessary  invest¬ 
ments,  however,  the  governments 
will  have  to  cut  living  standards 
sharply  —  another  potential  provoca¬ 
tion. 

Pollution  could  be  the  final  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  East  European  Social¬ 
ism.  Unfortunately  for  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  is  no  export  market  for 
brown  snow  and  dying  trees. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Hie  economy  grew  at  a  43  percent 
rate.  In  the  first  quarter,  the  best  per¬ 
formance  since  1984.  Still,  the  news 
had  economists  scowling  rather  than 
cheering.  They  say  the  increase  came 
mainly  from  a  buildup  in  inventories 
that  could  cause  manufacturing  to 
slow,  dragging  down  future  growth. 
Most  of  the  sectors  that  make  up  the 
GJfJP.  actually  showed  declines. 
Growth  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1986 
was  at  just  a  1.1  percent  rate,  and 
some  analysts  suggested  that  a  more 
accurate  reading  of  the  economy 
would  be  obtained  by  averaging  the 
two  quarters,  to  a  2.7  percent  rate. 

Consumer  prices  rose  four-tenths 
of  1  percent  in  March,  led  by  energy 
and  clothing  prices.  So  far  this  year, 
prices  have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6.2  percent,  the  highest  in  five  years. 
Although  most  economists  expect  the 
actual  rate  to  be  less  than  that,  they 
say  the  increase  reflects  building 
inflationary  pressures.  ...  Durable 
goods  orders  rose  3.4  percent  in 
March,  but  most  of  the  strength  was 
in  military  orders.  ...  Personal  in¬ 
come  was  up  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
in  March ;  spending  rose  three-tenths. 

The  dollar  fell  further  against  the  \ 
yen,  responding  to  investors*  fears 
that  a  sluggish  United  States  econ¬ 
omy  would  reignite  inflation.  The  dol¬ 
lar  firmed  late  in  the  week,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  its  faQ  sparked  a  sharp  drop  in 
the  bond  markets,  which  are  turning 
in  their  poorest  performances  In 
years.  Some  analysts  are  puzzled  that  ' 
the  bond  market  would  be  so  sensi- 
five  to  the  dollar  in  light  of  the  slug¬ 
gish  economy.  But  others  note  that 
the  bond  drop  was  partly  a  reaction  to  j 
reports  that  the  Fed  chairman,  Paul 
A.  Volcker,  favored  tighter  credit. 

Stocks  swung  wildly.  A  66.47-point 
gam  in  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  on  Tuesday  was  wiped  out  by  a 
51.13-point  drop  on  Wednesday  and  a 
45.60-point  drop  Friday.  Each  swing 
represented  a  less  than  3  percent 
change,  however.  For  the  week,  the 
Dow  lost  40.62  points,  closing  at 
2^35.37.  Traders  are  being  strongly  , 
influenced  by  the  bond  markets. 

A  seat  on  the  Big  Board  is  getting 

more  expensive.  - ■yv-r" 

Two  days  after  a  78 

seat  had  sold  for  _i\  slfc. 

$800,000,  one  sold 

for  a  record  $1 

million.  -And  a. 

dayafterjthat,  ‘a-  ' 

seat  sold  for  $1.1 

million  That  in- 

dicates  investors  T 

think  there  is  still  TomBtaom 

serious  money  to 

be  made  in  the  market,  despite  its  re¬ 
cent  setbacks.  •  •  j 

State  curbs  on  takeovers  were  up-  i 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  i 
backed  an  Indiana  law  that  allows  re-  ( 
strictions  on  the  stock  voting  rights  of  -  i 
companies  making  hostile  tender  of-  ] 
fers  until  most  other  shareholders  ap-  ] 
prove  of  the  bid.  Lawyers  said  the  i 
decision  would  likely  result  in  similar 
laws  in  other  states,  and  could  i 
dramatically  cut  the  number  of  bos-  < 
tile  takeover  attempts. 

Ivan  F.  Boesky  pleaded  guilty  to  a  i 
criminal  charge  of  conspiracy  to  fal¬ 
sity  statements  to  the  Government  i 
The  plea,  which  had  been  expected,  1 
was  part  of  Mr.  Boesky’s  deal  to  coop-  j 
erate  with  the  Government’s  insider  i 
trading  investigation  in  return  for  I 
leniency.  The  Federal  District  Attor-  - 
ney  in  Manhattan  called  Mr.  Boesky’s .  I 
cooperation  invaluable  to  the  investi- '  t 
gation.  The  arbitrager  has  already  I 
paid  a  $100  million  penalty  and  faces  J 
five  years  in  prison  and  another  1 
$250,000  in  fines.  .  1 
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Quarterly  change  in 
inflation-adjusted  gross 
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percent  at  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rates 
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Supermarkets  General  fought  back 
against  a  hostile  takeover  by  the  Dart 
Group  by  agreeing  to  sell  the  com¬ 
pany  for  $1.8  billion  to  an  investor 
group  of  Supermarkets  executives 
and  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Partners. 
The  Dart  Group’s  controlling  family, 
the  Hafts,  said  they  would  review 
their  options. 

Asher  B.  Edelman  offered  to  buy 
Burlington  Industries  for  $60  a  share, 
or  $1.64  billion,  in  a  partnership  with 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Japan  was  urged  to  move  faster  in 
expanding  its  economy  to  soothe  its 
trading  partners,  particularly  the 
United  States.  A  Government  advi¬ 
sory  panel,  following  up  on  its  report 
of  last  year,  said  Japan  was  dragging 
its  feet. 

Chrysler  bought  Lamborghini,  the 
Italian  maker  of  flashy  sports  cars. 
The  deal  adds  another  international 
niche  for  Chrysler,  which  also  owns 
MaseratL  The  company  is  also  trying 
to  acquire  American  Motors. 

G.M-’s  profit  fell  23.1  percent  in  the 
first  quarter,  to  $922  million,  and  op¬ 
erating  earnings  fell  almost  50  per¬ 
cent.  G.M.'s  sales  have  been  sluggish, 
and  it  has  been  trying  to  trim  costs 
and  cut  production  to  recover. 

BankAmerica’s  net  Income  edged 
up  to  $67  million,  from  $63  million,  as 
the  big  bank  struggled  back  from  its 
recent  troubles.  Citicorp  slipped  2 
percent,  and  Chase  fell  28  percent, 
boSh.beca^ise.qf  Latin  loans. ....  Salo¬ 
mon  fell  21.6  percent;'  but  Morgan 
Stanley  rose  10.9  percent:  and  E.  F. 
Hutton  jumped  64.8  percent. . . .  Mobil 
fell  42.7  percent,  Exxon  dropped  37.4 
percent  and  Shell  fell  60.8  percent. . . . 
Sears  surged  47.4  percent. 

Santa  Fe*s  chairman  resigned,  ap¬ 
parently  because  he  was  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  approval  of  the  railroad  opera¬ 
tions  of  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific.  John  J.  Schmidt  had  engineered 
the  merger  agreement  between  the 
parent  companies  in  1983,  but  has 
been  stymied  by  the  LOG'S  reluc¬ 
tance  to  approve  the  rail  merger. 

Texaco’s  request  for  a  rehearing 
was  rejected  by  a  Texas  Appeals 
Court.  Texaco,  said  it  would  ask  the 
Texas  Supreme  Court  for  a  ruling  in 
its  struggle  with  Pennzoil. 

Miscellanea.  Dome  Petroleum,  as 
expected,  accepted  a  $3.85  billion  bid 
from  Amoco,  but  the  deal  still  faces 

lots  of  opposition - Fannie  Mae  will 

issue  new  securities,  called  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgage-investment  conduits. 
. . .  Spencer  H.  Blain  Jr.  agreed  to  set¬ 
tle  civil  charges  that  he  ran  a  scheme 
that  bankrupted  Empire  Savings,  a 
big  Texas  thrift  institution. . . .  Major 
airlines  are  continuing  their  “max- 
saver”  discount  fares,  but  at  higher 
prices.  MERRILL  PERLMAN 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  24, 
{Consolidated) 


Company 

Texaco  _ 

IBM _ 

AT4T _ 

Q  Mot _ 

Sears  ___ 

Prime  C _ 

StdOl _ 


NetChng 


1M47.900  31% 
11,707,100  151% 
1(^341,300  24% 
7,721,800  86% 
7,164^00  52% 
7,135,000  27% 
6,937,500  71% 


Standard  &  Poor's 

400  Indust  _  340.9  3263 
20  Tramp  —  226.9  2183 
40  Utns  111.7  106.4 
40 Financial.  282  273 

500 Stocks  -  293.4  281.1 

Dow  Jones 

30  Indust - 2353.1  22215 

20Transp  —  9443  908.2 

15Utfls - 209.7  1973 

65  Comb _ 874.4  829.9 


326.8  -5.92 

2193  -2.97 
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“MANY  WATERS  cannot  quench 
love.'"  But  a  little,  slow,  daily,  drip- 
drip  ,  drop-drop,1  might  do  the  job. 

“It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the 
buyer;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way, 
then  he  boasteth."  Except,  of 
course,  if  be  should  happen  to  catch 
sight  of  the  same  article  priced  at  a 
few  shekels  less  two  shops  further 
on.  i 

“For  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
thou  shall  return."  What  bothers  me 
quite  asmuch,  in  the  meantime,  is  all 
drat  dust  that  retumeth  unto  me  so _ 
soon  after  I’ve  done  the  boose.; 

“I  said  in  my  haste:  “All  men  are 
liars."  Right,  for  if  you  thought  it 
over  at  leisure,  you  might  find  one  or 
two  who  weren’t.  It’d  take  some 
leisure,  though. 


'  “And 'after  the  fire,  a  still  small 
vojce.”  Of  some  official  or  other,  no 
dmib^tryingto  explain  why  bnflding 
regulations  weren’t  adhered  to,  why 
the  watchman  was  asleep  and  the 
firemen  late.- 

“A  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.”  to  other  words,  with  a 
goggel-moggel,  which  Jewish 
mothers  used  to  force  their  kids  to 
swallow  at  the  first  sign  of  a  sore 
throat.  No  wonder  the  Children  of 
Israel  weren't  too  keen  about  com¬ 
ing  here.  And  still  aren’t. 

“A  man  hath  no  better  tiring 
under  the  sun  than  to  eat  and  drink 


and  be  merry.”  It  does  look  as  if 
King  Solomon,  the  reputed  author 
of  Ecclesiastes,  might  not  have  been 
too  welcome  in  Mea  Sbe’arim  today. 

“Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
consider  her  ways  and  be  wise.”  If 
nothing  else,  then  at  least  wise 
enough  to  go  straight  for  your  des¬ 
tination,  and  not  zigzag  about  like 
the  ant 

“All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet 
the  sea  is  not  full.”  No  less  wonder¬ 
ful  -  the  rivers  don’t  run  dry  either. 

“Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 
for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days.”  It’ll  be  pretty  soggy,  though.  ' 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA  - 
MynBR-Whna  dung,  conductor  red  ffaiwt; 
Kyung-Wha  Cbaag,  vfafto;  redMyreg- Wta 
Chung,  ccDo  (Haifa  AwStmta,  Aprf  23). 
Bfletbowa:  Omtare  to  “ftretefftres,” 

Concerto  in  Cmuor  Ear  vteSn,faflo,  piano  and 
orchestra.  Op-5*  Niebac  Symphony  NoJ, 
Op-5». 

THE  MAIN  attraction  of  the  con¬ 
cert  was  this  family  of  musicians  — 
Myung-Whun  Chung,  conductor 
and  pianist,  and  his  two  sisters, 
violinist  Kyung-Wha  and  cellist 
Myung-Wha.  They  gave  the  Beeth¬ 
oven  “concertante”  work  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  committed  performance, 
which  had  clarity,  lightness  and 
charm. 

Although  each  of  the  three  is  an 
artist  in  his  own  right,  they  merged 
well  in  their  team-work,  showing 
unanimity  of  approach  and  purpose. 
The  violinist  displayed  technical 
ability  and  a  fine  and  sonorous  tone. 
The  cellist  also  displayed  a  warm, 
singing  tone  and  deep  personal  in¬ 
volvement. 

Myung-Whun  Chung  played  his 
piano  part  well,  conducting  from  the 
keyboard.  Everything  was  presented 
with  style  and  ease,  including  the 
bravura  passages. 

Conducting  with  skill  and  drive, 
Myung-Whun  Chung  achieved  good 
rapport  with  the  IPO.  His  hand 
movements  were  clear  and  efficient; 
the  orchestra  showed  alertness  and 
enthusiasm,  which  created  a  lively 
music-making  atmosphere. 
Together  they  achieved  good  results 
in  the  ending  symphony,  Nielsen's 
titanesque  fifth.  There  were  many 
good  solos,  especially  the  surprising 
snare-drum  and  clarinet. 

ESTHER  REUTER 

ISRAEL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA.  Yoav 
Total  coadadfag.  with  Joseph  KaBcbstdo, 
pianist.  (Tel  Avtv  Museum.  April  23.)  Mozart: 
Concerto  fa  F  nsg|or,  K.459;  Concerto  fa  B-Ost 
■uqfor.  KJJ95;  Symphony  In  C  major.  KJ51 
("Jupiter1'). 

ALL  GOOD  things  must  come  to  an 
end.  and  on  Thursday  night,  thelCO 
concluded  its  Amadeus. jpestutaLJ 
Sensibly  enough',  the  final  program¬ 
me  featured  Mozart’s  last  symphony 
and  last  piano  concerto,  with  yet 
another  concerto  in  F  major  - 
included  for  good,  measure.  The  per¬ 
formance  was  a  joy.  as  have  been 
most  of  the  Amadeus  offerings. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  evening  should  go  to 
the  soloist.  Joseph  Kalicbsteui’s 
pianism  is  of  big.  Romantic  kind:  he 
coaxes  a  warm  singing  tone  from  the 
instrument,  uses  the  pedal  generous¬ 
ly  and  obviously  loves  cracking  a 
virtuoso  passage  as  fast  and  dear  as 
his  fingers  will  allow  -  which  is  -to 
say,  faster  and  dearer  than  most 
pianists  in  business.  The  extreme 
movements  of  the  F  major  concerto, 
thus,  emerged  vivid  and  virile,  while 
the  gentle  lilt  of  the  midcfleA Uegrctto 
was  treated  with  winniogly  direct 
lyric  feeling. 

Healthy  and  straightforward  in  his 
interpretive  outlook,  Kalicbstein 
proved  no  less  of  a  sophisticated 
connoisseur  when  it  came  to  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  exquisite  expressive  turns 


Delightful 

family 


of  the  B-flat  major  work.  He  showed, 
the  utmost  subtlety.  Indeed,  his 
handling  of  the  concerto’s  final 
pages  will  linger  in  one’s  memory  as 
a  rare  example  of  great  artistry. 

The  great  “Jupiter”  received  a 
forceful  and  accurate'reading- Yoav 
Talari  and  his  maridans  seemed  in  a 
fighting  mood  yet  a  two- 
dimensional  one,  too.  Some  relaxed 
lyricism  at  appropriate  moments 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
correcting  the  expressive  balance. 

ELI  KAREV 


BAROQUE  ChMtocr  Mode,  with  DnfdFraB- 
kfa,  baroque  «UU;  Jonathan  Rubio,  baroqae 
grttor  and  bate  (Swftaerfaad);  KrtB  Ttai*rnnl. 
harpsichord  (Norway).  (Jownfetu,  Leo  Mode) 

Hal,  April  22.)  JJL  Rack  Soeata  for  Viofiaawd 
Harpsichord  No.  4  fa  C  adaor;  Cam-  pieces  (or 
baroque  pHan  A.  Forqwerayr  Pieces  de 
□averts;  S X.  Wcte  Suite  for  Late;  CP-E. 
Bach:  Seaato  for  VMfa  nd  Harprtcbord  to  B 


A  FEW  HOURS  before  this  concert 
began  one  of  the  three  scheduled 
artists  suddenly  took  ill  and  a  substi¬ 
tute  was  brought  in  to  let  the  show  go 
On.  The  onus  to  create  a  new  prog¬ 
ramme  fell  largely  on  Daniel  Frad- 
kin,  director  of  this  municial- 
sponsored  series,  who  was  also  sche¬ 
duled  to  perform.  The  consequent 
strain  under  which  the  conceit  took ' 
place  had  a  noticeable  effect. 

.  Fradkm,  who  opened *the  prog-  ' 
;fatasiic.>ii^:ja  ktibstitute'WdffcJ 
seemed  barely  able  to'  catch  his 
breath,  resulting  in  phrasing  and 
intonation  difficulties  with  a  few  fluf¬ 
fed  passages.  The  situation  im¬ 
proved  in  the  last  movement,  but 
even  there  a  pail  of  fatigue  hung 
heavily  over  the  proceedings. 

Similarly,  Rubin's  four  guitar 
pieces  lacked  energy  and  inventive¬ 
ness.  The  lute  suite  fared  better  but 
did  not  exploit  the  potential  of  the 
score,  written  by  the  man  reputed  to 
have  been  the  greatest  lutanist  of 
Bach’s  day. 

It  was  Haugsand  who  made  the 
best  impression,  both  as  soloist  mid 
accompanist.  The  natural  limitations 
of  the  harpsichord  require  the  per¬ 
former  to  rely  on  a  male  dexterity 
and  keen  sense  of  phrasing,  both  of 
which  were  evident  in  abundance. 

There  was  somewhat  more  subtle¬ 
ty  and  hrio  in  the  solo  part  Of  the 
dosing  work,  but  not  enough  to 
dispel  the  fingering  tension  which 
marked  the  evening. 

DANIEL  ZIFF 
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Exhibitions  of 

Medical  Equipment  and  Food 
for  Diabetics 

IN  JERUSALEM: 

Tuesday,  April  28th,  4-7  pju. 

Beit  Agztrn,  37  Hillel,  Jerusalem 

i  ■  ■  —  — 

IN  HAIFA: 

Wednesday,  May  6th,  4-7  pan.  - 
Rappaport  Bldg.,  Medical  School,  Bat-Galim.  ' 

THE  PUBLIC  IS  INVITED,  ENTRY  FREE1 


THIS  SECOND  spring  festival  in 
exotic  Old  Acre  was  an  undoubted 
success  as  the  city  once  again  threw 
its  doors  open,  hosting  marathon 
musical  presentations  at  the  Knights’ 
Hall,  the  Khan-el-Umdan  and  the 
festival  gardens. 

The  festival  had  something  for 
everyone:  bel  canto  recital,  duets,  a 
rich  variety  of  instrumental  and 
choral  ensembles,  conventional  and 
new  music,  folk  and  jazz  and  musical 
happenings  at  the  Acre  marina  en¬ 
livened  by  sailing  boats  and  fire¬ 
works. 

Guest  sopraito  Atzuko  Suzuki  en¬ 
chanted  her  audience  with  a  varied 
programme  of  arias,  lieder, 
Japanese  songs  and  Israeli  music 
(charmingly  sung  in  Hebrew).  Of  the 
choral  groups,  the  VokaJ -ensemble 
from  Scadhagen,  Germany,  led  by 
Gerald  Manig,  the  St.  Martini 
Church  musician,  impressed  the  au¬ 
dience  with  their  high-level  perform¬ 
ance  of  Church  and  secular  music, 
including  madrigals  from  various 
countries.  (Both  appearances  were 
reviewed  separately). 

The  Ankor  Conservatory  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Choir  from  Jerusalem, 
directed  by  Arnon  Meroz,  per¬ 
formed  four  different  programmes, 
including  Israeli  compositions  writ¬ 
ten  for  this  group.  Their  crisp  pre¬ 
sentation  drew  a  large  audience. 

.  For  die  Six  Cylinders  -  Munster, 
Germany,  the  festival  marked  their 
first  appearance  in  Israel.  This  spe¬ 
cial  ensemble  -  a  quartet  plus  two 
contra-tenors,  six  male  voices  in  per¬ 
fect  sound  -  sang  madrigals  and 
avant-garde  German  and  English 
music.  Their  jmique  and  humorous 
style  included  a  successful  imitation 
of  various  accompanying  instru¬ 
ments. 

JOE  ROMANELLI,  Howard  Klap- 
saddle.  Ban  Rubin,  Ian  Cohen  and 
Alex  Eshed  put  on  a  barber-shop 
type  performance^  Their  humorous, 
interesting  explanations  made  for  an 
informal  atmosphere,  and  we  shall 

;  #  W?  SUM)' 

Jerusalemensemble.  - 

Those  with  a  yen  for  nostalgia 
heard  the  quinta  perform  Israeli 
music  by  Zehavi,  Karatzewlti  and 
Argov.  The  group  comprises  mostly 
amateur  singers  and  is  directed  by 
Shlomo  Omer,  who  also  does  the 
musical  arrangements.  They  are  just 
starting  out  and  tins  was  their  mod- 
est  debut. 

There  were. other  new  talents  who 
provided  substantial  and  interesting 
programmes  for  their  first  public 
appearances.  The  problem  was  that 
there-  was  tittle  or  no  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  presentations  which  took 
place  simultaneously  m  varied  balls, 
making  it  difficult  to  get  from  one  to 
another  in  time.  Thus  I  heard  only 
part  of  the  programmes  of  some  new 
groups,  such  as  the  Jerusalem 
Academy  Recorders,  the  Trouba¬ 
dour  Quintet,  etc. 

Also  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
many  youth  orchestras  which 
appeared  at  the  festivals,  including 
the  Acre  Orchestra,  directed  by 
Shmuel  Cahana.  ft  performed  both 
in  the  beautiful  gardens  and  at  the 
Khan.  Musical  director.  Yossi 
Seifert,  and  the  Vocalisa  orga¬ 
nizers  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  main  attraction  of  Vocal¬ 
isa  ’87  was  the  dosing  choir  even¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  choral  groups  were 
seated  on  the  terraces  of  tire  vast 
Kban-el-Umdan,  allowing  for 
polyphonic  (even  quadrophonic) 
singing.  To  begin  with,  every  major 
choir  presented  a  brief  programme 
and  then  they  joined  forces  in  a 
masterful  rendition  of  two  chorals. 

ESTHER  REUTER 


TENNIS 

Wilander  takesl 
Mpnte  Carlo 

MONTE  CARLO  (AFP).  -  Mats 
Wilander  of  Sweden  came  from  a  set 
down  to  beat  American  Jimmy  Arias 
of  the  United  States  in  yesterday’s 
final  of  the  $523,000  Monte  Carlo 
open. 

Wilander,  champion  here  in  1983 
and  runner-up  in  the  following  two 
years,  won  4-6,  7-5.  6-1,  6-3  in  two 
hours  47  minutes  on  a  sun-drenched 
centre  court  at  the  Monte  Carlo 
country -dub. 

Arias  surprised  Wilander  in  the 
first  set  with  superlative  ground- 
strokes.  especially  his  forehand,  and 
uncharacteristically  went  to  the  net 
to  finish  off  the  points. 

The  Swede,  who  is  now  a  resident 
in  Monte  Carlo,  patiently  played  his 
way  back  into  the  match  and  waited 
for  Arias  to  make  all  the  errors  as 
Wilander’s.  heavy  topspin  pinned 
him  to  the  baseline. 

“That  was  the  best  I’ve  played  on 
clay  since  the  1985  French  Open,” 
Wilander  said  afterwards. 

“I  couldn’t  do  much  about  the  first 
set,”  he  added.  “Jimmy  was  hitting 
winners  from  everywhere  but  the 
second  set  was  the  turning  point  of 
the  match.’' 

Bans  Gfldemefcter  of  Chile  and  Andres 
Gomez  of  Ecuador  won  the  double  title  beating 
Mainour  Bahreini  afli—  red  Michael  Mortea- 
sen  of  Denmark  in  straight  sets,  6-2, 4-4. 

Chris  against 
Martina  again 

HOUSTON  (Reuter).  -  Martina 
Navratilova  and  Chris  Evert  set  up 
their  71st  final  round  meeting  with 
victories  on. Saturday  night  at  the 
$150,000  Virginia  Slims  of  Houston 
Women's  tennis  tournament. 

The  top  seeded  Navratilova,  who 
holds  a  37-33  edge  in  the  rivalry,  was 
a  6-1,  7-6  winner  over  fellow- 
American  Zina  Garrison,  the  fourth 
seed. 

Evert,  seeded  third,  eliminated 
second-seeded  Hana  Mandlikova  of 
Czechoslovakia  6-3,  7-5  in  the  other 
semifinal. 

Evert,  who  considers  herself  the 
underdog  against  Navratilova,  said 
that  each  meeting  has  become  more 
special  than  the  last. 

“We've  spent  vacations  together 
and  played  a  lot  of  exhibitions, 
which  we  never  did  in  the  past,”  said 
Evert.  “It's  more  of  a  special  feeling 
when  I  play  her  because  we’re 
friends.  v 

“1  feel  that  it  is  an  upset  if  I  win,” 
she  added,  “and  if  I  lose  it  is  ex¬ 
pected.” 

Evert  seeded  Are  attch  paints  to  detest 
MndBminiiutdiiliMiiHtedb  15  service 

breaks. 

Navratilova,  30,  Is  going  after  her  Bret  19*7 
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NHL  PLAYOFFS  . 


Commanding 
lead  for  Oilers 

WINNIPEG,  Manitoba  ( AP).  -  Jari 
Kurri  scored  twice,  including  the 
tie-breaker  at  17:18  of  the  second 
period,  as  the  Edmonton  Oilers  beat 
the  Winnipeg  Jets  5-2  on  Saturday' 
night  and  took  a  commanding  3-0 
lead  in  their  NHL  playoff  series. 

The  Ofcn,  who  woo  for  the  seventh  straight 
time  la  the  ptoyodk.  can  wrap  op  the  batof- 
seven  Soiytbe  series  and  advance  te  theCamp- 
beU  Cacdcrcnce  Baals  wife  a  victor}  In  prer  4 
tonight  at  Winnipeg  Arena. 

In  Toronto.  Shawn  Burr’s  second 
goal  of  the  game,  49  seconds  into  the 
second  period,  broke  a  2-2  tie  as  the 
Detroit  Red  Wings  beat  the  Maple 
Leafs  4-2  in  game  3  of  their  series. 

The  Maple  Lots,  who  won  the  Bret  twv 
met  fa  Detroit,  stS  lead  the  Non  in  Division 
ttoal  2-1 ,  with  game  4  at  Maple  Lot  Gardens. 


Stars  aplenty  for  next  week 
Hapoel  Games  track&field  meet 

_ _  .medal  in  Los  Angeles  and  Laszio 


ByPAULKOHN 

The  world  record  holder  over  the 
100  metres,  Calvin  Smith  of  the 
U.S.,  will  be  one  of  the  star  attrac¬ 
tions  at  the  track  and  field  events  of 
the  13th  Hapoel  Games  next  month. 

Smith  set  a  world  mark  of  9.93 
seconds  in  Colorado  Springs  in  1983 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
relay  team  that  set  the  world  record 
of  37.86  seconds  for  the  4  x  200  m. 
Another  top  sprinter  in  the  field  will 
be  Harvey  Glance,  also  of  the  U.S., 
currently  ranked  ninth  in  the  world. 

So  for.  78  track  and  field  men  and 
55  women  from  15  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Poland  and  Hungary,  have 
announced  their  participation  in  the 
competitions  at  Hadar  Yosef  Sta¬ 
dium  on  May  6, 7  and  9.  The  level  of 
these  competitors  is  so  high  that  no 
Israeli  athlete  will  be  in  the  running 
for  honours.  Arie  Koks,  chairman  of 
the  athletics,  told  reporters. 

Koks  said  it  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  athletes  will  produce 
their  peak  form  here,  as  the  Hapoel 
Games  come  early  in  the  athletics 
season.  Nevertheless,  the  athletes 
see  the  events  here  as  excellent  early 
season  competition  in  Tel  Aviv’s  fine 
climatic  and  track  conditions. 

The  best  race  of  ail  may  be  the  400 


READY  TO  RETURN.  -  Calvin 
Smith.  (LfPI  telepohoto) 

metres  where  the  leading  contenders 
include  Sunder  Nix,  a  member  of  tbe 
4  x  400  m.  U.S.  team  that  won  the 
Olympic  gold  medal  in  Los  Angeles, 
Michael  Franks  (U.S.),  a  silver 
medalist  in  the  last  world  cham¬ 
pionships.  Gabriel  Tiacoh  (Ivory 
Coast),  who  won  the  silver  Olympic 


.medal  in  Los  Angeles  and  Laszio 
Kiss  of  Hungary. 

Steve  Scott  will  be  the  big  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  1,500  metres.  Scott  won 
the  silver  medal  in  the  Helsinki 
world  championships  and  holds 
several  U.S.  records  over  distances 
from  one  mile  to  3,000' metres,  and 
his  time  of  3:48.73  for  the  mile  is  the 
second-best  ever  over  that  distance. 
Seven  other  runners  in  the  field  have 
bettered  3.40  minutes  in  the  1,500 
metres. 

Carlo  Thronhardt  of  West  Ger¬ 
many,  who  set  a  world  record  of  2.40 
metres  in  the  high  jump  earlier  this 
year,  which  has  since  been  bettered 
by  one  centimetre  by  a  Swedish 
jumper. 

Alice  Jackson,  one  of  the  most 
promising  U.S.  runners  over  200  and 
400  metres,  may  face  tough  opposi- 
■  tion  from  Erika  Szopori  of  Hungary, 
who  is  also  her  country’s  top  400 
metres  hurdler.  Polish  women  Re¬ 
nata  Katewicz  in  the  discus  and 
Yolanda  Bartczak  in  the  long  jump 
are  considered  leading  contestants  in 
tbeir  events. 

Hadar  Yosef  Stadium  seats  6,000 
persons.  Tickets  will  be  sold  at 
NIS  10  with  reductions  for  groups, 
Spldiers  and  youth. 


BASEBALL 


Brewers  sizzle,  Orioles  fizzle 


MILWAUKEE  (AP).  -  B.J. 
Surhoff  hit  a  three-run  homer  to  cap 
a  five-run  first  inning  on  Saturday  as 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers  defeated  the 
Baltimore'  Orioles  8-2  for  their  15th 
victory  in  16  games  this  season. 

The  victory  was  tbe  Brewers’  fifth 
straight  over  the  Orioles  this  year. 
Baltimore  have  lost  six  of  their  last 
seven  games  and  nine  of  their  last  12. 

Ebewhere  to  the  American  League,  R  was  tbe 
Tigers  13.  Roytis  2;  ladfans  2,  Yankee*  1; 
Athletic*  7,  M-rtoenrJ;  White  So*  5,  Btoe  Jays 
I.Tihirft  ruijilr"  rreitir  *  nnllTr  •• 

In  Detroit.  Alan  Trammell,  Dave 
Bergman.  Darrell-Evans  and  Tom 
Brookens  homered  to  help  Jack 
Morris  and  the  Tigers  to  a  13-2 
victory  over  the  Kansas  City  Royals, 
snapping  a  five-game  Detroit  losing 
streak.  Bergman  and  Billy  Bean 
each  had  four  hits  for  tbe  Tigers. 

In  Cleveland,  Scott  Bailes  scat¬ 
tered  eight  hits  over  8V6  innings  to 
outduel  veteran  Rick  Rhoden  as  tbe 
Indians  edged  New  York  2-1.  Tbe 
loss  was  the  second  straight  for  the 
Yankees  after  winning  10  in  a  row. 

Mark  McGwire  had  a  two-nm  boner  and  an 
RBI  single  and  Staa  Javier  acored  two  ran*  as 
the  Athletic*  beat  th*  Seattle  Hectare  7-3  in' 
OtitaL-  -'-  -  "i  ::t  l 

'  GregWitt te»B  fife  ■wfl’rirer  Inmtfrtfrrelfcia? 
the  bottom  of  the  aintti  faring  forced  fame  Gary 


'•  ’  V  .-V.-.T \ : 
. ,.-H  K/ 


I 


HOMER  MAN:  Alan  Trammell 
sparked  off  the  Tigers’  run  riot 

’Radas  with  the  wtariag  ran  as  the  White  Son 
edged  the  Taranto  Bine  Jny*  5-4  In  Chicago. 

to  Arffagtao.  Teres,  Bob  Brewer,  who  made 
three  sparktag  dttarn  plays,  drove  fa  the 
tio-brehkfag  ran  hi  the  aevatih  toning  to  sop- 
port  the  five-hit  pitching  of  Joae  Goman  as  the 
Ranges*  defeated  the  Bested  Red  So*  2-1. 

Gary  Cacti's  hum  loaded  single  fa  the  bot- 
tam  of  tbe  nhtfh  gave  Minnesota  an  8-7  tame 
rtetory  over  IbeCailenda  Angels  before  51,717 
lngtst  crowd  .in  the  Twins* 

Joe  Magrane,  making  his  major? 


league  debut,  limited  New  York  to 
five  hits  over  six  innings,  and  St. 
Louis  took  advantage  of  Mookie 
Wilson's  misplay  of  a  flyball  to  beat 
the  Mets  3-2  in  New  York. 

Ebewhere  to  tbe  National  Leagne.  It  was  the 
Breves  5.  Giants  3;  Cabs  9,  Expos  4;  PtnUes  3. 
Pirates  2;  Reds  3.  Astros  8;  Dodgers  4,  Padres  21 

Gerald  Perry  hit  a  three-run  hom¬ 
er  in  the  ninth  inning  to  give  Atlanta 
a  5-3  home  victory  over  the  San 
Francisco  Giants  which  snapped  the 
Braves'  six -game  losing  streak. 

Orel  Hershiser  pitched  a  five- 
hitter  and  Mike  Marshall  singled 
twice  and  scored  twice  as  the  Dod¬ 
gers  stretched  their  winning  streak  to 
four  games  with  a  4-2  home  victory 
over  the  San  Diego  Padres. 

Don  Canaan  pitched  terra  strong  failings 

a  vksoty  this  season  as  tbe  FhOfies  beat  tbe 
HUshmgh  Photo  3-2  farPhasddpta. 

Tbe  PbflHes  scored  al  three  cans  in  the  Bret 
Inning  an  Von  Hayes*  greandoot,  Mike 
SctatidFs  single  and  a  Lance  Parrish  single. 

In  Homtoo.  Kart  StiDweU  had  a  two-rwn 
single  to  ChKhmatPs  three- nm  10th 

huag  which  earned  them  a  34  victory  over  the 
Bonstan  Astros. 

Reds  owtCdder  Erie  Davis  set  a  mnier-kagne 
record  by  striking  out  afpr  straight  times  over 
tmo&Kac$.SWy pmr  ptoyeps  tad  e*w  ttrmk 
alsq  tl^d  the 

■BVirfagM  oarii  'wtolita  Are  fatanii  on 
Saturday  night- 


SCOREBOARD 

GOLF.  -  fan  Womans  won  Us  second  Emro- 
pean  goB  tonmamenf  fa  three  weeks  whew  he 
rtfarhrd  victory  fa  the  Madrid  open  yesterday. 

The  fittie  Welchman,  wfaner  of  tbe  Jersey 
Open  three  weeks  ago  and  beaten  by  Spain’s 
Severiano  DnBr  stem  hi  a  redden  dLrthpInjaff 
fa  the  Cannes  Opes  fa  France,  fart  week, 
flnistad  an  249  alter  suf-nsder-par  fourth 
mad  of  64. 

WEST  GERMAN  SOCCER.  -  First  Division 
resnfts:  Boehm  I,  Bayern  Mmtich  2i  Baressfa 
MofTtongfadharh  7,  Waldbof  Mannheim  2; 


Cologne  3.  Sciialke  2;  Hamburg  SV  2,  Bayern 
Ucrdfatgen  I;  Nuremberg  2,  Stattgart  1;  Werder 
Bremen  1,  Bayern  Leverkusen  h  Ehitracbt 
Frankfort  I,  Bton-Wdss  Berlin  3;  Fortana 
Dnessddorf  8,  Bancafa  Dortmund  4;  Kaisers- 
fantern  5,  PC  Hambarg  8. 

ITALIAN  SOCCER.  -  Napoli  moved  a  step 
rer  their  Urst  ttdta  leagne  tide  foBawfag  a 
2-1  tame  wfa  over  AC  Mbs  In  front  of  an’ 
8M88  crowd  yesterday. 

Other  resutts  were:  Rama  I,  AsceK  l;Samp- 
doria  2,  AveBno  2;  EmpoBO,  Breach  0;  later 
MBaa  1.  Fterentha  ft;  Tarim  1,  Jnvcntes  1; 
Attests  4,  Udinese  2;  Como  1 ,  Verona  1. 

cadfag  petition*  after  27  matches:  Napo8  39 
points,  biter  MBaa  37.  Javentas  34,  Roma  33, 
Verona 32.  AC  Mian  31,  Sampdoria3I. 


Cricketer  out  in  baseball  bid 


LONDON  (AFP).  -  Ian  Pont  has 
returned  to  England  to  resume  his 
professional  cricket  career,  after 
foiling  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  con¬ 
tract  with  one  of  America’s  top  base¬ 
ball  dubs. 

“I’ve  no  regrets  at  haring  tried,” 
said  the  Essex  pace  man,  who  spent 
six  weeks  in  the  United  States.  “I 
honestly  believe  I  came  very  dose  to 


being  offered  a  contract  with  Phi¬ 
ladelphia's  top  club. 

“I  spent  -10  days  at  their  spring 
camp  and  they  were  impressed 
enough  to  want  me  to  stay  on  nntil 
April  10,  but  I  just  couldn't  afford  to 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  contract. 

“Now  I  shall  concentrate  on  my 
cricket  career  and  my  experiences  in 
America  have  made  me  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  succeed.” 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 

WJLO.  Immigration  and  Absorption  Dept. 

TOUR  VA'ALEH  gives  detailed  information 

to  Jewish  Tourists  arid  prospective  immigrants  on  all  matters 
concerning  housing,  employment,  education  and  immigrant 
privileges.  Personal  counselling  and  other  services  are  available  free 
at  our  offices:  Tel  Aviv,  12  Kaplan  St  TeL  03-258311.  Jerusalem,  3 
Ben  Yehuda  St  Tel.  02-246522. 

Sun.-Ttnir.  8  ajn.~2  p-m.  Frt  8  ajn.-1 2  p.m. 

Visitors  should  register  now 
for  May  7  trip  to  Galilee, 

MS  10  per  person. 
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AMERICAN 

laraef  American  BamobmR 

Proudty  presents 
'  Tha  First  Official  Youth  Baseban 
game  in  Israel 

Sharon  Valley  An  Star* 

vs. 

JenmUomARSUn 
YMCA  Field— April  29, 3  pan. 

For  information,  call  052-572381 


NBA  PLAYOFFS 


Ellis  haunts  Mavericks 


DALLAS  (AP)..  -  Seattle's  Dale 
Ellis  came  back  to  haunt  his  former 
team  on  Saturday  nighL 

Ellis,  traded  by  the  Dallas  Maver¬ 
icks  to  the  Supersonics  during  the 
off-season,  hit  two  free  throws  with 
two  seconds  left  to  give  the  Sonics  a 
112-110  victory  and  even  their  NBA 
Western  Conference  first-round 
playoff  series  at  one  win  each. 

In  Inglewood.  California,  Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar  scored  all  28  of  his 
points  in  the  first  three  periods  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Lakers  whipped  the 
Denver  Nuggets  138-127  to  take  a 
2-0  lead  in  their  Western  Conference 
series. 

Made  Johnson  and  Jam  Worthy  bad  21 


and  19  points,  respectively,  for  the  Latare,  who 
had  term  players  fa  doable  figures.  Johnson 
also  tad  a  game-Ugh  15  asfcts. 

Darrell  Griffith's  layup  put  Utah 
ahead  to  stay  with  37  seconds  to 
play,  as  the  Jazz  took  a  2-0  lead  in 
their  series  with  a  103-100  home 
victory  over  the  Golden  State  War- 
no^ _ ' 

SPORTOTO 

Forepeopte  foTBeartafl  14  matches  correctly 
^1  ***** 

NIS  142,09ft.  Seventy -fear  fareters  had  Ucor- 
rectresnhs;  each  4f  there  wffi  receive  NIS  3J56. 

Ey*  fanahftiaod  sixty  gamed  12  mairhrs  to 
ftxre  and  each  w®  receive  NIS  28ft,  tor 
P^^^estedHutadwswaberidierby 


^  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  HAIFA 


StrochIHz  Institute  of 
Holocaust  Studies 


Faculty  of  Humanities 


A  Symposium  to  mark  the  donation  of  the  personal  archives  of 

GEORGE  MANDEL  MANTELLO 

wiH  take  place  on  Thursday,  April  30, 1 987 
at4:30p.m. 

in  the  Observation  Gallery,  301h  floor, 

Eshkol  T ower  ofthe  University 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mantello  and  his  family 

Chairman:  Mr.  David  Giladf 

Editor  of  Ma’ariv  - 

Greetings:  Prof.  Gabriel  Ben-Dor 

Rector,  University  of  Haifa  ■ 

Lectures:  Dr.  Joseph  ShorrfeM 

University  of  Haifa 

The  Uniqueness  of  Transylvanian  Jewry 
On  Hugarian) 

Dr.  Asher  Cohen 
University  of  Haifa 

Rescue  Activities  during  the  Holocaust 
(in  English) 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend 


a1 


ft 


fss<" 


•from  June  10. 


Leading  the  way  to  the  USA. 
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In  wake  of  Reagan  tariff 

Big  price  hikes  ahead  for  U.S.  consumers 


City  dealer,  nowin  Israel,  fails 
to  show  for  insider  trading  pro! 


B y  JOSEPH  G.  RAPPAPORT 
for  the  Jerusalem  Post 
NEW  YORK-  -  Five  days  after  the 
U.S.  imposed  a  tariff  on  Japanese 
lap-top  computers,  James  Watson  of 
Four  Guys  Audio  and  Computer  in 
midtown  Manhattan  stopped  putting 
his  Toshiba  1100  Plus's  and  3100s  out 
on  display. 

It  just  wasn’t  worth  it  for  him. 
Sales  were  so  strong,  said  Wat¬ 
son,  "we  would  just  have  to  box  them 
right  up  again."  Calling  it  "lap-top 
madness,"  Watson  said  Four  Guys  is 
almost  out  of  the  Japanese  portable 
computers  because  of  the  rush  to 
buy. 

The  100  per  cent  tariff  -  imposed 
by  Washington  April  20  in  what 
many  observers  see  as  the  first  salvo 
in  an  impending  trade  war  between 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  -  applies  to  a 
host  of  other  Japanese  products, 
among  them  colour  television  sets 
and  power  tools. 

The  U.S.  imposed  the  sanctions  - 
the  first  against  post-Worid  War  II 
Japan  -  in  what  it  says  is  an  effort  to 
get  Japan  to  adhere  to  a  bilateral 
accord  on  semiconductors  that 
Washington  alleges  was  violated  by 
Tokyo.  The  U.S.  move  is  a  message 
to  Japan  to  relax  access  to  its  mar¬ 
kets,  which  the  administration  and 
Congress  say  contributes  to  the  huge 
U.S.  trade  deficit. 

The  tariff  went  into  effect  the  day 
it  was  announced,  but  consumers 
aren’t  likely  to  see  price  increases  for 
a  month  or  two  as  stores  use  up  their 
pre-tariff  inventory. 

Nor  have  customers  rushed  to  the 
stores  to  beat  what  could  be  hefty 
price  hikes,  although  no  retailers 
were  quite  sure  how  much  prices 
could  go. up.  Buyers  could  avoid  the 
tariff  altogether  by  choosing  from  a 
wide  variety  of  Ugh  quality  U.S.; 
Southeast  Asian  and  in  some  cases, 
European  desk  top  computers,  tele¬ 
vision  sets  and  power  tools. 

Indeed,  retailers  say  that  sales  of 
most  of  the  items  affected  by  the  new 
tariffs  have  barely  increased  -  except 
for  lap-tops.  In  many  cases,  volume 
in  lap  top  sales  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  from  usual  levels. 

There's  good  reason  for  that  in¬ 
crease:  Retailers  acknowledge  that 
U.S.  consumers  looking  for  lap-tops 
-some  of  which  weigh  less  than  five 
kilograms  -  will  be  hit  the  har¬ 
dest  by  the  tariff.  Merchants  say 
there  are  no  U.S.  or  other  foreign 
models  that  match  the  Japanese 
machines. 

“It's  irritating,”  said  Frank 
Adams,  a  telecommunications  en¬ 
gineer.  "We  (the  U.S.)  have  the 
engineering  capability  to  build  these 
machines  and  we  don't  have  them  on 


A  salesman  adjusts  a  colour  television  set  in  an 


electronics  store  in  New  York.  (Reuter) 


the  market.” 

The  only  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
lap-tops  are  IBM  and  Compaq,  but 
their  products  do  not  have  the  mem¬ 
ory  capacity  or  other  features  to 
equal  die  Japanese  machines. 

Adams,  who  was  window- 
shopping  outside  another  midtown 
retailer,  32nd  Street  Computer,  said 
he  planned  to  avoid  an  expected 
price  hike  by  buying  a  $1,600  Toshi¬ 
ba  1 100  Pius  in  a  few  days. 


Toshiba’s  3100,  a  rugged .  sleek  gray 
machine  that  weighs  about  six  kilos 
and  fits  into  a  nylon  carrying  case.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  on  the  market. 

Most  retailers  say  they  haven’t 
stocked  up  on  the  lap-tops,  even 
though  the  Reagan  administration 
had  threatened  late  last  month  to 
impose  a  tariff. 


Prices  for  the  Japanese  lap-tops 
range  from  about  $1,300  for  the 
NEC  Multispeed  to  about  $2,600  for 


"Nobody  believed  and  listened 
until  last  Monday,”  said  Harold 
Meyer,  president  of  The  Computer 
Source,  where  lap-tops  make  up  ab¬ 
out  70  per  cent  of  sales  to  customers 
that  include  Rockefeller  and  New 


York  universities,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
“Even  the  distributors  didn't  stock 
up." 

“A  lot  of  companies  are  calling 
and  saying,  ‘Quick,  I  need  eight 
computers  -  and  I  need  them  at  die 
old  price,'  "  said  Meyer,  who  hasn't 
raised  his  prices  for  the  lap-tops 
although  at  least  one  of  his  distribu¬ 
tors  hiked  prices  by  $275. 

Two  customers  were  even  outside 
his  door  Monday  morning  waiting 
for  him  to  open  up  so  they  conld  buy 
lap-tops  -  the  first  time  that  has 
happened  in  the  five  years  he's  been 


Nakasone  bids  to  defuse  trade  tensions 


TOKYO  (Renter).  -  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone,  beset 
by  political  turmoil  at  home,  sets  out 
on  Wednesday  on  a  tough  mission  to 
Washington  aimed  at  defusing  the 
most  serious  U^.- Japanese  trade 
tension  in  recent  memory. 

Two  rounds  of  talks  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  and  Nakasone,  sche¬ 
duled  for  Thursday  and  Friday, 
come  on  the  beds  of  the  imposition  by 
the  U.S.  of  punitive  tariffs  on 
Japanese  goods  for  the  first  time 
since  Worid  War  II. 

Adding  to  the  tension  is  the  Hkefi- 
hood  that  Nakasone's  visit  will  coin¬ 
cide  With  the  passage  of  a  protection¬ 


ist  trade  bill  by  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives.  A  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  die  bill,  drafted  by  repre¬ 
sentative  Richard  Gephardt  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  would  mandate  10  per  cent 
animal  redaction  in  the  trade  sur¬ 
pluses  of  Japan  and  other  nations 
that  have  large  trade  gaps  with  the 
U.S. 

The  U.S.  last  year  had  a  record 
trade  deficit  of  $169-8  billion,  and 
Japan  accounted  for  about  one-third 
of  it. 

Top  U.S.  and  Japanese  officials 
have  shuttled  back  and  forth  across 
the  Pacific  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
Nakasone’s  visit.  The  last  of  the  talks 


leading  np  to  the  main  event  will  be  in 
Washington  Wednesday  between 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  and 
Foreign  Minister  Tadashi  Knranari. 

Nakasone  wifi  be  armed  with  an 
economic  package  worked  out  by  the 
ruling  Liberal  democratic  Party 
(LDP)  and  by  a  blue-ribbon  advisory 
body  led  by  former  Rank  of  Japan 
Governor  Haruo  Maekawa. 


Japan  plans  to  spend  over  S36b.  to 
boost  domestic  demand,  increase  im¬ 
ports  of  U.S.  products  including  su¬ 
percomputers  and  give  more  bdp  to 
developing  countries,  government 
officials  said. 


CROSSWORD 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


ACROSS 

lCrazy-  antipal’by  *o 
corncrakes?  (5.3,5) 

9  Be  careful  working  around  E. 
Pakistan  (4,5) 

10  Ill-humour  in  space,  we  hear 
(5) 

11  Prompt  a  modish  old  Italian 
leader  (6) 

12  Organic  life  abeam  maybe,  not 
astern  (8) 

13  Presidential  address  from  a 
cathedral  city  diocese  (6) 

15  Risk  being  close  to  blowing 
one’s  top  (8) 

.18 Innuendo  from  a  publii  figure 
(8)  .  , 

19  High  priic  to  pay  for  a  junket 
ingredient,  looking  back  (6) 


2]  Is  obliged  indeed  to  a  baronet 
in  short  (8) 

23  Service  provided  for  a  rock 
group  (6) 

26 Small  charge,  say  one  cent,  is 
in  order (5) 

27  Initiate  jobs  for 
commissionaires  (4.5) 

28  Fetching  in  a  ghastly  way? 
(6.5) 


DOWN 

]  &  18  View  that  doesn’t  come 
froip  within  (7,7) 

2  Forged  key  cut  in  a  wbira  (5) 

3  Pandora's  box  in  American 
bottom  drawer  (4,5) 

4  Afraid  leaders  are  lost  in  an 
attack  (4) 


5  Five  left  penniless  get  cheeky 
(8) 

6  Alarming  charmer  <o) 

"Study  group  remains 

perplexed  (7) 

8  Forceful  figure  in  Washington! 
(8) 

14  Affording  some  interest, 
.  perhaps  (8) 

16  She  takes  on  Mr.  Higgins  and 
a  right  upset  ensues  (9) 

17  Resettled  pioneers  taking  a 
rest  (2,6) 

18  Sec  3  down 

20  Unwillingness  to  give  key  to 
us  in  old  silver  coin  (7) 

22 Lancashire  town  to  lend 
support,  say  (5) 

24  Pared  v  of  a  card  game  (5) 

25  Inclined  to  leave  the  straight 
and  narrow?  (4) 


Jerusalem:  Haamudim,  50  Yafo. 
233081;  Balsam,  Satah  Eddm,  272315: 
Stiu'afat,  Shu’afat  Road.  810108;  Dar 
Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Shlomo  Hama  tech.  78  Shlomo 
Hama  tech,  246461;  Kupat  Holim  Oalit  7 
Amsterdam.  225142. 

Ra'anana-Kfer  Sava:  Avner  Gilead.  34 
Weizmann,  Kfar  Sava. 

Nataitya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  31 
Brodstzky,91123- 

Kreyot  Haifa:  Hakrayot,  1  Hahagana. 

Kifyat  Bialik.  721665.  _ 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jamalsm:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics), 
Hadessah  Bn  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  EH.TJ.  Mtogav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics).  Shaare  Zedefc  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics.  Internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 


POUCE 


100 


Yesterday's  Solution 


Dial  100  In  moat  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  dal  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 


BB0QESE  B0EEOBSI 
□  QEBGEKffi 
aa@G3EQEO0HBSCBE 
QS3SGDI1HBQJ 
E SHE  BOBOS  EEfflE 
OS3GE0EDH 
SJOSQQDS  EffiEnSHBl 

0  b  0  a 

OBHHQHB  ESEEBEE 
S0SEESE® 
SODS  HEEKB  fflSBE 
B  B  0  G3  B  E  0  0 
SB0nBHIEQQEEffiOS0 
0  E  Z,  ffl  @  E  B  E 
EO000EO  EBEEEHQ 


ORE 


102 


bi  amarqeiKiles  cflal  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  —  Hows  Flight  kifunnaUon  Ser¬ 
vian:  Call  03-09712484  (multi-fine).  Arriv¬ 
als  Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20 
Enas) 


QUICK  SOLUTION 


ACROSS:  7  Affair.  8  Amount.  10 
Curious,  11  Rhine.  12  Sine.  13  Curse. 
17  Drool.  18  Pose.  22  Trend.  23 
Yiddish.  24  I**  ant.  25  Beater. 
DOWN:  1  Sana  ini.  2  Affront.  3 
Bigot.  4  Empress,  5  Quoin.  6  St  red. 
9  Pseudonym,  14  Prudent.  IS 
Modi.su-.  16  lechery.  19  Stale.  20 
I^ave,  21  Addrr 


FIRST  AID 
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In  emergencies  diaMOl  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addtion: 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


Ash  dod  41333 
Ashkelon  23333 
Bat  Yam  *5611111 
Beenheba  74767 
Canniei  *988555 
Dan  Region  *781111 
Eilat 7233 
Hadera  22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Hatzor  36333 
Ho  Ion  803133 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Kiron  344442 
Kryat  Shmona  mussan 
Nahariya  *923333 
Netanya  *23333 
Fatah  Tifcva  *9231171 
Rehovot *451333 
RshonLeZlan  942333 
Safad  30333 
Tel  Aviv  *240111 
Tfoerias  *90111 


*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 

BmP  -  Emotional  fint  Aid.  TeL  Jeru¬ 
salem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111  (chtorarV 
youth  03281113),  Haifa  672222,  Beershebe 
418111,  NBtanya  35316,  Carmiel  and  the  north 
04-868410. 

Rape  Crisis  Centra  CM  hours),  tor  he£  can 
Te)  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554,  and 
Haifa  382611. 

11m  MaBonal  Poison  Control  Centre  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  579705.  far 
emergency  cafe,  2*  hours  a  day.  fix  informa¬ 
tion 'm  case  of  poisoning. 

K^it  Hafai  fcitormHon  Cantu  TaL  03- 
433300. 433500  Sunday-lhursday.  8  am.  to  B 
pun.  Friday  8  am.  to  3  pm. 


in  business. 

The  quickened  sales  now  conkf 
mean  disaster  later  for  those  who 
have  made  the  lap-tops  and  the 
Japanese  desktop  computers  their 
specialty. 

One  such  retailer,  Michael  Seme!, 
a  vice  president  of  Chemung  Elec- ; 
tronics  in  upstate  New  York,  said  his  i 
company  was  trying  to  find  out  what ! 
the  effects  of  the  tariff  might  be  on 
prices  by  talking  with  other  retailers, 
distributors,  and  the  Japanese  com¬ 
panies  themselves. 

Semel  said  he  wasn't  convinced 
attempts  to  limit  access  to  U.S.  mar¬ 
kets  made  sense. 

"I  really  wonder  if  customers  are 
going  to  buy  these.  American  pro¬ 
ducts,  because  they’ve  been  so  over¬ 
priced  and  the  quality  control  has 
been  poor,"  Semel  said  referring  to 
U.S.  manufacturing  in  general. 

A  customer  at  Four  Guys  echoed 
these  complaints.  "The  American 
system  is  crying  'unde*  now,”  said 
Oscar  Rodriquez,  a  printer. 
Japanese  manufacturers  “give  you 
more  for  your  money,"  be  added. 

Despite  this  and  the  likelihood 
that  the  tariff  hurt  their  businesses, 
Semel  and  Mayer  both  said  they 
support  the  U.S.  position. 

One  of  Semel's  major  customers  is 
Corning  Glass  Works  -  a  company 
he  said  had  been  hurt  by  Japan's 
tariffs  on  imports  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  fibreoptics  market.  To 
Semel,  that  is  evedence  that  “there  is 
not  free  exchange  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries." 

Meyer  called  them  a  “necessity” 
for  political  reasons,  but  he  argued 
that  they  would  be  temporary  be¬ 
cause  the  two  countries  will  soon  be 
interdependent. 

A  spokesman  for  Japan's  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
in  Washington  agreed  that  the  sanc¬ 
tions  might  be  lifted  soon,  saying  he 
hoped  the  two  countries  would  re¬ 
solve  their  differences.  He  warned, 
however,  that  Japan  resented  the 
right  to  “take  further  appropriate 
measures"  to  counteract  die  tariff. 

One  observer  was  less  optimistic. 
Sam  Nakagama,  of  Nakagama  & 
Wallace,  a  New  York  economic 
advisory  firm  speculated  that  rather 
than  being  a  short-lived  dispute,  this 
tariff  might  result  in  a  cycle  of  re¬ 
taliation. 

“We  may  be  doing  what  could  be 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Crash,” 
he  said,  comparing  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  Western  movie  where  the 
cowboy  has  won  all  the  chips  in  a 
poker  game  and  another  player  de¬ 
cides  to  fight  back. 

In  this  case,  it  is  clearly  Japan  that 
has  the  chips  with  a  record  $89 
billion  trade  surplus  piled  up  in  1986 
apd  No.  1  ranking  as  creditor  nation: 
It  has  25  percent  of. the  woridls  total 
bank  aSsets,  corilpared  •  with  Y&  per 
cent  in  the  U.S. 

■  In  turn,  the  U.S.  reached  its  own 
record,  with  a  trade  deficit  of  $166 
billion  -  $58  billion  of  that  with 
Japan. 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
,  Jenigalpm  Past  Cwrespowtati 
LONDON.  -  A  City  share  dealer, 
who  fled  to  Israel  to  avoid  question¬ 
ing  over  an  insider  trading  has 
Med  for  the  second  time  to  appear 
for  an  htferriew  wifli  Department  of 
Trade  investigators  here. 

Jonathan  Greenwood,  28,  left  for 
Israel  shortly  after  the  investigation 
began  last  December  and  has  not 
returned  to  Britain  since.  He  2s 
alleged  to  have  been  a  manber  of  an 
ladder-dealing  ring  which  effected 

share  deals  worth  over  Jld.dmfftioH, 


Qu  the  bads  of  privileged 
formation.  ^  : 

Investigators  sasptd 

wood’s  sister,  a  secretary  at  fe 
Office  of  Fair  Trading,  pastedto- 
formation  oa  takeover  deals  to  am. 

Greenwood's  sister,  who  has  been 
suspended  from  her  position  and 
gfresz  foffly  paid 

while  the  inquiry  continues  de¬ 
nied  any  role  in  the 

Her  solicitors  said  last  weekend 

that  “she  fa  innocent  of  all  the  oMega* 
..  -  • _ _ *■ 


WORLD  BUSINESS  IN  BRIEF 

U.S.  inflation,  3SP* 

GNP  data  point  .£££» 
to  weaker  economy 


WASHINGTON.  -  U.S.  consumer 
prices  jumped  0.4  per  cent  in  March , 
the  third  sharp  rise  in  three  months 
that  brought  the  annual  inflation 
rate  to  6.2  per  cent  so  far  this  year, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour  re¬ 
ported  Friday. 

The  rise  in  the  March  consumer 
price  index  (CPI),  which  measures 
the  prices  consumers  pay  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  basket  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices.  could  heighten  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  raise  its 
key  interest  rate  in  order  to  dampen 
inflationary  pressures.  \ 

The  March  rise  followed  a  similar 
0.4  per  cent  gain  in  the  index  in 
February,  the  Labour  Department 
said. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  reported  that  the 
U.S.  economy  leapt  4.3  per  cent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1987,  the  fastest 
growth  in  almost  three  years.  But 
economists  saw  the  surge  resting  on 
a  weak  foundation  of  swollen  inven¬ 
tories  as  consumption  remained 
weak. 

UNITED  AIRLINES  has  rejected  an 
offer  from  its  7,000  pilots  to  buy  the 
company  for  $4.5  billion,  saying  the 
company  is  not  for  sale  and  the  sum 
was  “grossly  inadequate." 

The  company’s  directors  said 
Saturday  that  the  airline  was  too 
much-  a  central  part  of  its  parent 
company,  UAL  Inc.,  to  be  sold. 

The  pilots,  who  also  intended  to 
buy  Corvia,  the  marketing  company 
for  the  airline's  computerized  re¬ 
servation  system,  made  the  offer 
April  5,  saying  the  sale  would  result 
in  “improved  service,  safety  and 
profitability." 

EXXON  CORP.,  the  world's  largest 
oil  company,  led  the  industry  in 
■reporting  sharply  lower  first-quarter 
earnings.  The  downturn  was  largely 
attributable  to  depressed  oil  prices, 
which  while  higher  than  the  $9  a- 
barrel  lowftfcfr 

were  still  well  behind  year-eajrtier 
prices. 

Exxon’s  earnings  fell  37  percentto 
$1.07  billion.  Earnings  at  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.,  America’s  second  largest  oil 


Getting  to  know  Israel 

Carta's  Map  of  Td  Avtv-Yafb  ^ 

complete,  definitive  and  easy-  Y 

Mead  street  map  ofTel  Aviv-  ‘ 

do.  including  an  overall  road  \Jkf 

an  for  the  metropolitan  area  Wety  • 

id  lame  scale  maos  of  Central 


A  complete,  definitive  and  easy- 
to-read  street  map  ofTel  Avlv- 
Yafo.  including  an  overall  road  • 
plan  for  the  metropolitan  area 
and  large  scale  maps  of  Central 
Tel  Aviv  and  Old  Yafo. 

FuO  colour,  extensive  Index. 
NIS4.20 


Marty’s  Walking  Toara  in 
BBMcalJerasalen 

Combining  Bronx  cheer  with 
jeru5alerrvteknoW'ft-*U,  Isaacs' 
little  book  fa  one  of  Jerusalem’s 
most  personable  tour  guides.  30 
double  pages,  pubfished  by 
Carta  and  The  Jerusalem  Post 


Carta’s  Israel  Road 
and  Touring  Goble 

The  acclaimed  guide  in  a  new 
handy  format  Features  78  multi¬ 
coloured  road  maps,  trips  for  all 
seasons,  complete  index  and 

descriptive  text  of  each  region  of 

the  country.  A  must  for  all 
drivers! 

K  N1S  23.00 


Hikes 
Joel  Rostdn 


Israel  is  a  land  of  hikers  and  ’^2 

nature-lovers.  This  booklet 
guides  the  hiker  through  the 
Jerusalem  Hills  and  the  Judean 
Desert  with  emphasis  on  routes, 
preparation  and  sites  of  interest  The  1 3 
routes  detailed  here,  varying  from  ^ 
the  easy  to  the  challenging, 
are  enhanced  by  helpful  , 

hints,  maps  and  photos.  AwStfl 
Softcover,  32  pages.  \w5Sn 

N1S  8.00 


Carta's  Hotyfland Touring  Map 

An  easy-to-read  road  map  of 
Israel  Including  supplemental 
maps  ofGushOanand 
Jerusalem. 

N1S  3.90 


Carta’s  Christian  PBgrim  Map 

And  Guide  to  the  Churches  of 
the  HotyLand.  A  large,  colourful 
and  very  Informative  map  that 
every  pflgrim  will  find 
indispensable.  Includes  a  large 
map  of  the  ancient  Holy  Land 
area  with  corresponding 
modern-day  cities,  towns  and 
Routes.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

makes  a  firewall  poster,  too. 

NIS  5.20 


Israel 

Stunning  photographs  illustrate 
this  publication  about  Israel  and 
its  people.  This  Insight  Guide 
covers  such  diverse  subjects  as 
religion,  culture.  locations  and 
relocation. 

NIS  27.50 


f  The Ubbatzlimsof Israel 

A  tour  of  the  country's  kibbutz 

guesthouses,  written  in  a 
P^raonaU  lyrical  style.  The  author. 
Abe  Kramer,  describes  Che  inns1 
communities  and  environs,  their 
^dividuai  charms  and  cfistinctive 
characteristks.  Pubfished  by 
Carta,  softcover,  120  pages, 

NIS  7.80 


□  Carta's  Map  ofTel  Aviv-Yafo 

□  Marty's  Walking  Tours  In 
Biblical  Jerusalem 

□  Carta’s  Israel  Road  and 
Touring  Guide 

□  Hikes 

□  Carta's  Christian  Pilgrim  Map 
D  Cartas  Hoiyiand  Touring  Map 

□  The  Kibbutz  inns  of  Israel 

□  Israel 
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company,  fell  to  $252  millson  from 
S44Gm.  Earnings  for  Shell  Oil  Co 
fell  to  $IU8m.  from  S2T(?rn  in  the 
year-ago  quarter.  Arco  s  first- 
quarter  earnings  fell  to  S23'hn.  form 
$299m.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
ranked  10th  in  the  U.S.,  reported  a 
loss  of  $32m.  in  the  fntt-quarrter 
against  a  $96m.  profit  lass  > ear. 

Intense  competition  in  both 
domestic  and  international  market*, 
served  to  depress  profit  margins  for 
refined  products,  and  the  lower  pro- 
duct  margins  resulted  in  significantly 
reduced  earnings  for  refining  and 
marketing  operations. 

TROUBLED  BANKAMERICA 
Corp..  the  second -large si  U.S. 
banking  company,  reported  last 
week  a  five  per  cent  profit  rise  to  567 
million  for  the  first  quarter,  the 
bank’s  second  consecutive  quarter 
out  of  the  red. 

The  San  Francisco  banking  giant 
said  its  earnings  for  the  three-month 
period  would  have  been  greater  but 
for  its  decision  to  place  Si  .93  billion 
of  Brazilian  loans  and  SISOm.  in 
loans  to  Ecuador  on  a  cash  basis, 
meaning  that  it  will  not  record  in¬ 
terest  payments  due  as  income  until 
those  payments  actually  arrive. 

The  quarterly  profits  in  purl  re¬ 
flected  Bankamerica's  sale  of  vba- 
rious  units,  including  its  Charles 
Schwab  and  Co.  discount  brokerage 
firm,  resulting  in  after-tax  gains  of 
$127m.,it  said. 

Bankamerica  last  year  lost 
$518m.,  one  of  the  largest  losses 
posted  by  any  bank.  But  it  reported 
$20m.  profit  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
the  first  indication  that  it  may  be 
turning  around. 

SOVIET  INDUSTRIAL  produc¬ 
tion,  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1967,  grew  by  25  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  but 
fell  short  of  its  target  by  0.8  per  cent, 
official  statistics  showed  last  week. 

The  Central  Statistics  Board  fi¬ 
gures,  published  in  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper  Pravda.  also 
showed  that  Soviet  foreign  trade 
turnover  from  January  to  March 
dropped  by  15  per  cent,  from  the 
1986  first  quarter  results. 

:  Tfie  poor  results  follow  a  four- fold  ’ 
rise  m  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  deficit 
with  the  West  last  year  due  to  the  fall 
in  world  prices  for  oil.  Moscow's 
major  earner  of  the  hard  currency  its 
needs  to  purchase  goods  abroad. 
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MARKET 

PLACE 


Ancient 

wisdom 


The  Jerusalem  Post  -  almost  solely 
among  the  Israeli  press,  H  seems 
places  great  store  in  the  deretopment 
and  use  of  the  new  22-share  Index  as 
part  of  the  continuous-trading  ex¬ 
periment.  This  index  has  not  yet  been 
honoured  with  a  formal  title;  we 
would  suggest  the  Ahad  Ha’am  In¬ 
dex.  except  that  the  late  Zionist  lead 
er  is  probably  sufficiently  upset  to 
have  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange 
planted  in  the  street  named  after 
him.  Perpetuating  his  name  in'  _ 
share  index  would  be  rubbing  salt 
into  the  wound.  The  TASE  would  be 
■  well-advised  to  run  a  public  competi¬ 
tion  to  find  a  suitable  name  —  the 
publicity  would  be  well  worth  it. 

As  an  historical  aside,  we  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Voet,  the  retired  banker 
whose  articles  are  well-known  to 
many  Post  readers.  He  says:  “About 
30  years  ago,  I  Initiated  and  pub¬ 
lished  regularly  through  ads  in  the 
local  papers,  the  Union  Bank  DaBy 
Share  Index,  based  on  the  price  of  10 
shares.  For  (his  index,  the  unweight¬ 
ed  quotations  of  the  10  shares  with 
the  largest  turnover  were  chosen. 
This  was  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
shares  then  traded  on  the  very  tiny 
exchange. 

“This  UBSI  was  especially  vain- 
able  at  that  time,  as  it  was  tbe  only 
daily  index  published.  Hie  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  only  calculated 
monthly  averages.  It  proved  to  run  in 
sympathy  with  the  more  broadly 
based  CBS  index. 

“Nevertheless,  it  was  not  accepted 
as  an  index  to  be  quoted  regularly, 
probably  because  it  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  by  an  official  institution,  such 
as  the  TASE  or  CBS,  but  by  a  bank. 
Competition  prevented  other  secur¬ 
ity  dealers  from  mentioning  the  Un¬ 
ion  Bank  Index.  I  therefore  decided, 
after  some  tune,  to  drop  its  calcula¬ 
tion  and  publication.'' 

This  is  an  interesting  piece  of  ex¬ 
change  lore,  probably  unknown  to 
any  except  the  most  veteran  of  the 
current  market  participants.  It  pro¬ 
vides  further  evidence  to  support  the 
theory,  long  since  advanced  by  Meir 
Heth,  that  the  natural  development 
of  the  Israeli  capital  market,  espe¬ 
cially  the  share  taarlset,- was -effec¬ 
tively  stopped  from  the  1950s  on¬ 
wards,  by  the  growth  of  a  malignant 
disease  called  nationalization.  Only 
now  is  an  attempt  being  made  to  treat 
this  cancer,  after  it  has  spread  and 
affected  the  whole  body. 

So  much  for  history.  Tbe  new 
index's  current  level,  of  around  181, 
based  on  end  1986  equalling  100, 
shows  how  much  the  market  has 
advanced  in  the  first  third  of  this 
year.  It  contrasts  somewhat  with  the 
most  useful  and  relevant  general 
market  index,  the  non-arrangement 
share  index,  which  has  risen  about  70 
per  cent  in  tbe  same  period. 

This  seems  to  prove  that  the  mar¬ 
ket's  advance  has  been  led  by  the 
heavier-capftalization  shares,  from 
which  the  22-share  index  is  compris¬ 
ed.  Granted,  some  of  the  most  widely 
traded  shares,  such  as  Dead  Sea 
Works,  Clal  Industries,  IDB  De¬ 
velopment  and  Discount  Investment, 
are  not  included  m  the  index,  bnt  -  in 
tbe  absence  of  better  data -it  looks  as 
if  tbe  relatively  safer  investments  of 
major  companies'  shares  have  also 
been  the  better-yiekling  ones  -  at 
least  so  far. 

Further  evidence  of  this  trend  can 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  tbe  best 
performing  sector  in  the  market  has 
been,  and  remains,  the  investment 
companies  index,  which  is  weB  ahead 
of  tiie  pack  with  a  rise  of  ova-  90  per 
cent  to  dale.  This  sector  is  dominated 
by  conglomerates,  such  as  IDB  De-. 
vetopment  and  Clal,  and  has  a  much 
higher  average  capitalization  per 
issue  than  most  others. 

By  contrast,  the  oil  exploration 
sector,  which  has  had  a  very  sharp 
and  at  times  dramatic  run-up  in 
recent  weeks  and  is  comprised  of 
much  smaller  companies,  has  only 
risen  about  80  per  cent  so  for  this 
year.  These  statistics  ram  home  tbe 
point  that  Ecdesiastes  made  a  very 
long  time  ago,  that  “the  race  is  not  to 
the  light-footed."  But  then,  it  was 
Ecclesiastes  himself  who  authored 
the  dktxun  that  there's  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 


Bank  survey:  Boom 
is  coming  to  a  close 


By  P1NHAS  LANDAU  . 

Post  Finance  Reporter 

The  economy's  rapid  pace  of 
growth  may  slow  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1987,  after  a  strong  opening  to 
the  year,  concludes  the  15th  quarter¬ 
ly  review  of  business  trends,  pub¬ 
lished  yesterday  by  the  Bank  of 
Israel.  . 

The  survey,  compiled  by  the 
senior  economist  in  the  central  bank 
governor's  office,  Meir  Tamari. 
found  that  the  majority  of  com¬ 
panies  experienced  growing  output 
and  sales  in  the  January-March  quar¬ 
ter  and  that  order  swelled  both  from 
home  and  foreign  markets.  On  the 
other  hand,  inventories,  both  of 
finished  products  and  raw  materials 
grew.  Credit  from  all  sources  ex¬ 
panded,  to  accommodate  the  higher 
production  and  sales  levels. 

The  respondents,  when  asked  to 
predict  their  companies'  situation  in 
coming  months,  expected  a  higher 
level  of  production  and  generally 
slowing  work-force  reductions,  with, 
in  some  -cases,  a  net  increase  in 
employment  Perhaps  most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  a  growing  number  of  com¬ 
panies  reported  labour  bottlenecks, 
mostly  of  skilled  employees,  as  the 
primaxmy  constraint  in  their  expan¬ 
sion. 

The  expectation  of  higher  output 
in  the  current  quarter  rested  largely 
in  growing  export  sales,  as  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  hotne  market  was  seen 
as  declining,  although  not  greatly. 
This  was  the  second  successive  quar¬ 
ter  that  the  home  market  registered 
a  declining  rate  of  growth,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  boom,  which  began 
in  tbe  last  part  of  1985  and  which 
Tamari  was  the  first  to  pinpoint  a 
year  ago,  was  now  maturing. 

But  the  report  confirmed  that  the 
boom  is  still  the  dominant  feature  in 
the  economy.  In  tourism,  the  first 
quarter  was  very  strong  compared 
with  most  of  the  previous  year.  In 
industry  the  overall  picture  was  posi¬ 
tive,  although  the  degree  of  strength 
varied  from  sector  to  sector.  Com¬ 
merce  too,  produced  strong  fea¬ 
tures,  and  only  construction  showed 
a  disturbing  trend.  In  this  sector, 
after  a  strong  performance  in  the 
first  quarter  on  the  home  front  - 
which  even  encompassed  heavy 
equipment  and  earth-moving  com¬ 
panies  -  the  expectation  was  for  a 
slower  second  quarter.  However, 
employment  in  construction  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  to  grow,  although 


at  a  reduced  pace. 

.  The  survey  concentrated  ou  indus¬ 
try,  where  the  number  of  responses 
obtained  soared  to  131,  allowing  a 
better  sector-by-sector  picture  to 
emerge.  While  the  trend  of  almost 
all  the  statistics  was  upward,  they 
nevertheless  pointed  to  a  potentially 
worrying  phenomenon.  Sales  grew 
at  a  much  slower  pace  than  output, 
so  that  inventories  buBt  up.  Nor  was 
the  inventory  accumulation  confined 
to  finished  goods,  since  raw  material 
stocks  also  grew. 

Tamari  suggested  that  finished 
goods  stocks  swelled  as  a  result  of 
overshooting  the  production  side, 
while  the  raw  materials  data  may 
reflect  stockpiling  in  the  expectation 
of  higher  inflation  down  the  road,.or 
the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  cur¬ 
rency  movements.  What  is  certain  is 
that  some  of  the  inventory  move¬ 
ment  is  tax-related,  and  that  the 
switching  of  the  end  of  the  tax  year 
from  March  to  December  resulted  in 
firms  running  down  stocks  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1986  and  rebuilding  them 
in  1987. 

But  this  does  not  explain  the 
whole  pattern,  and  it  certainly  does 
not  account  for  the  slowdown  in 
sales,  for  which  the  report  could  find 
no  persuasive  explanation,  at  this 
stage. 

\  Export  orders  grew  less  quickly  in 
January-March  than  in  October- 
December  but,  as  usual,  expecta¬ 
tions  regarding  exports  were  much 
more  positive  than  actual  orders.  A 
feature  of  the  export  analysis  was  tbe 
slowdown  in  orders  to  the  electro¬ 
nics  industry,  apparently  reversing 
the  recovery  that  characterized  this 
sector  in  late  1986.  However, 
Tamari  noted,  the  seasonal  factor  is 
traditionally  significant  in  this  indus¬ 
try,  and  most  orders  and  sales  are 
concentrated  in  the  second*  half  of 
the  year.  A  comparison  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1987  with  2  years  earlier  in 
the  electronics  industry  revealed 
that  the  recovery  trend  was  still 
intact. 


Treasury  official  explains 

How  the  gov’t  ran  a  surplus 


By  AVITEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

It's  not  often  that  a  Treasury  offi¬ 
cial  has  to  explain  to  angry  legisla¬ 
tors  why  the  government  ended  tbe 
year  with  a  surplus. 

But  that’s  what  Treasury  Budget 
division  head  Aaron  Fogel  was  doing 
yesterday,  after  MK  Yair  Tsaban 
(Mapam)  accused  tbe  Finance 
Ministry  of  misleading  tbe  Knesset 
on  the  government's  spending  dur¬ 
ing  last  month's  vote  on  the  budget. 
Tsa ban’s  anger  was  aroused  when 
the  Treasury  revealed  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  finished  the  fiscal  year  en¬ 
ded  March  31  with  a  NTS  2.9  billion 
surplus. 

The  budget  presented  earlier  to 
the  Knesset  has  forecast  that  die 
government  would  end  the  year  with 
a  deficit  of  NIS  550  million. 

In  his  defence,  Fogel  yesterday 
claimed  that  Tsaban  had  confused 
two  sets  of  figures,  each  based  on  a 
different  definition.  The  NIS  2.9b. 
surplus  was  the  figure  used  by  the 
Accountant-General  Department, 
which  does  not  include  interest  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  internal  debt.  The 


NIS  550m.  figure,  he  said,  referred 
to  budget  definitions,  which  took 
into  account  interest  payments. 

Fogel  added  that  when  interest 
payments  were  taken  into  account, 
like  in  the  figures  about  monetary 
absorption  or  injection,  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  figure  and  the  one 
included  in  the  budget  tabled  in  the 
Knesset  was  much  smaller.  Hie  fi¬ 
gure  presented  with  tbe  budget  in¬ 
cluded  an  injection  of  some 
NIS  400m.  for  fiscal  year  1986/87. 
Three  months  later  tbe  Treasury  said 
it  had  actually  absorbed  NIS  1.1b. 
•from  the  public. 

According  to  Fogel,  tbe  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  apparent  gap  between 
absorption  and  injection  figures  lay 
once  again  on  the  definitions  used. 
Tbe  NIS  1.1b.  was  based  on  actual 
cash-flow  figures,  while  the 
NIS  400m.  reflected  budget  alloca¬ 
tions. 

Fogel  admitted  that  tax  revenue 
had  been  higher  than  expected,  by  at 
least  NIS  200m.,  but  he  said  this 
could  very  well  have  stemmed  from 
the  change  from  an  April-March  tax 
year  to  a  January-December  one. 


Shahaf  to  resume  Eilat  flights 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Shahaf  Air  Services 
Ltd.,  which  has  been  grounded  since 
April  2,  will  resume  flights  at  the  end 
of  this  week,  following  an  agreement 
between  the  Transport  Ministry  and 
Civil  Aviation  Administration 
(CAA)  easing  regulations  over 
domestic  charter  airlines. 

The  agreement  was  facilitated  by 
Shahaf  s  decision  yesterday  to  cancel 
an  interim  injunction  from  tbe  High 
Court  of  Justice  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  CAA  head  Shai  Sbohami 
from  discussing  company  matters 
with  Shahaf.  The  airline  also  agreed 
to  pay  NIS  4.000  in  fines  for  past 
violations  of  domestic  charter  reg¬ 
ulations. 

In  return,  the  Transport  Ministry 


granted  some  concessions  which 
could  help  Shahaf  increase  its  busi¬ 
ness  between  the  country's  three 
largest  cities  and  Eilat.  The  most 
important  changes,  according  to 
General  Manager  Yossi  Hadari, 
would  allow  Shahaf  to  accept  pas¬ 
sengers  who  are  bumped  from  reg¬ 
ularly  scheduled  Arkia  flights  due  to 
overbooking.  The  rules  would  also, 
permit  Shahaf  passengers  to  change 
the  date  of  their  return  flight,  reduce 
the  advance-reservation  restriction 
from  14  hours  to  just  five,  and  allow 
Shahaf  to  book  one-day  tours  to  and 
from  Eilat. 

Hadari  said  last  night  that  he 
hoped  to  resume  service  from  Tel 
Aviv,  Haifa  and  Jerusalem  to  Eilat 
by  Thursday. 


CURRENCY 

MARKETS 


BatlereddoHar 
due  for  some 
further  knocks 


The  dollar  continued  to  drop  in 
value  on  Friday,  as  operators  in 
markets  around  the  world  concluded 
that  the  Reagan-  administration  is 
prepared  to  let  the  dollar  fall  further. 
Intervention  by  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
some  European  central  banks  and 
the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  failed  to 
halt  the  swift  course  of  the  decline. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
dollar  drew  moderate  support  from 
expectations  of  a  strong  gam  in  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product.  And 
although  first-quarter  GNP  growth 
was  reported  at  a  brisk  4.3  per  cent, 
the  market  realized  that  the  gain 
mostly  reflected  inventory  accu¬ 
mulation.  Support  for  the  dollar  sub¬ 
sequently  waned. 

Sterling  was  buoyed  by -British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
disclosure  to  Parliament  that  a 
general  election  could  be  held  soon. 

Artides  in  U.S.  newspapers  indi¬ 
cated  that  Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volc- 
ker  was  in  favour  of  tightening  credit 
policy  to  help  support  the  dollar. 
Figures  showing  that  inflation  is 
moving  ahead  to  an  annual  rate  of  6 
per  cent  in  tbe  U.S.  may  justify  such 
a  move  and  explain  the  current  in¬ 
vestor  rush  to  buypredous  metals. 

A  resumption  of  the.  downward 
movement  of  the  U.S.  dollar  will 
take  place  for  some  time  and  may 
pash  it  down  another  5-fT  per  cent. 
Sharp  corrections  are  likely  on  each 
rumour  of  central  bank  intervention, 
but  these  will  not  reverse  the  major 
trend. 

The  Yea  and  Swiss  franc  will 
maintain  their  roles  as  the  strongest 
of  currencies,  followed  by  the  British 
pound,  while  the  Deutschmark  will 
remain  relatively  weak  among  the 
major  currencies.  Hie  Canadian  dol¬ 
lar  which  has  suffered  from  profit¬ 
taking,  wfll  remain  stable  at  current 
levels. 

The  column  appears  by  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barau  A  dvisory  Service. 
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22  Share 

•Shares  Movements  ■ 


General  Bond 


Advances 


Unchanged 


Declines 


Statistics 


Stock  Indices 


General  (axd  argrmj 
Non-argmt.  Banks 
Arrangement  Barths 
Mortgage  Banks 
Financial  Inst. 
Insurance 

Commerce  &  Services 
Real  Estate  &  Agric. 
Industrials 
Food  Si  Tobacco 
Tagcrilee 


16847  -1.23% 
182.10  -221% 
10746  +023 

144.03  -245% 
122-51  -030% 

•  13144  -012% 
17147  -1.28% 
16346  -1.76% 
167.24  -041% 
15141  -027% 
16076  -146% 

16643  -140% 
17042  -060% 
16147  -1.15 

13344  -141 

17945  -0.72%. 


Selected  Prices 


Nemo 


Price 


rover 

NIS 


% 

change 


Commercial  Banks 

(wot  part  at  “ai  1 1 9— f*) 

•+54 
-5.1 
-05 


Maritime 

2496 

6402 

Ganararnon-atT. 

28960 

444 

RBJ 

8800 

6886 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  "numnauH 

IDBr 

91110 

612 

Union  0.1 

67380 

212 

Discount 

116780 

158 

Mizrahi 

37500 

859 

HapoalJm  r 

61800 

1733 

General  A 

166900 

« 

Leumi  0.1 

39200 

3835 

fin.  Trade 

52201 

1 

Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mort  r 

10670 

295 

Dev.  Moil 

4180 

1205 

Mlshkanr 

3700 

705 

ToOhotr 

22449 

273 

Meravr 

8300 

318 

+05 

-05 

+08 


-09 

+0.1 

+05 


-24 

-34 

-24 

-07 

-07 


Argaman  r 
Mequettel 
Eagle  1 
Polgat 
Sdioellerlna 
Rogodn 
la.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
Bbft 
Elron 
Artt 

Clal  Electronics 

Spearonlxl 

TAT.  1 

AcfcarstalnT 

Alliance 

Dexter 

Fertilisers 

Haifa  Cham. 

Dead  Sear 

Patroehem. 

NacaChem. 

Fmtarom 

Hadara  Paper 

Koorp 

Clal  fnds. 


21200 

5560 

875 

6790 

22500 

2815 

5520 

3000 

21600 

640000 

476000 

31000 

3720 

3520 

2200 

1229 

2570 

3404 

4900 

1165 

3110 

835 

8870 

30613 

485390 


792 

486 

1615 

799 

307 

573 

4057 

595 

296 

28 

66 

2S4 

9779 

3066 

1274 

3315 

700 

230 

192 

13129 

6369 

22641 

463 

322 

331 


no  trading 
277  140682 


Investment  Companii 


Financial  Institutions 


Agric  C 
ind.Dev.DD 
Clal  Leasing  0.1 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hamlahmar 
Menarahl 
Saherr 
Zion  Hold.  1 


Meir  Ezra 
Lighterage 
Cold  Storage 
Dan  Hotels 
Yarden  Hotel 
HJtonl 
Teem  1 


no  trading 
no  trading 


77900 

22 

-04 

1610 

544 

-0A 

751 

6160 

+23 

7780 

62 

-2.1 

3118 

184 

— 

8825 

1717 

-2.1 

11235 

19 

+6JJ 

rices 

1065 

11041 

29000 

108 

-03’ 

1686 

3517 

— 

2500 

1876 

— 

2980 

733  - 

-3l9 

22590 

498 

— 

1017 

6542 

♦1.7 

IDBOev.r 
Afikl 
Gahetet 
Israel  Corp.1 
WoHsonl  r 

HapoaHm  Inv. 

Discount  Invest. 
Mizrahi  Invest. 
LandecoOLI 
Pans  0.1 


11450 

421 

2130 

28650 

144000 

13000 

6885 

43000 

3080 

11428 


Oil  Exploration 

J.0-EX.  792 

22  Shares 


3575 

23312 

3502 

1044 

0 

1203 

14242 

74 

615 

176 


34104 


-38 

-24 

-04 

-1.0 

-04 


-44 

-7.1 
-24 
-04 
-0.1 
-1 A 
+44 

+24 

+1.0 

-1.0 

+04 


-14 

+10.0 


-04 

+14 

-64 

-2.6 

+14 

-24 

+104 

-10.0 


Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invest. 

Investment  Cos. 

Oil  Exploration 

Bond  Indices 

Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully  linked 
Partially  linked 
Foreign  Currency 
FC  denominated 
FC  finked 
Short-term  04  yra 
Short-medium  2-5  yi» 

Medium-tong  5-7  yra 
Long-term  7+  yra 

Turnovers 

Total  Sharae 
Non-arrangement 
Arrangement 
Bonds 

Treasury  Bills 

Share  Movements 

Advances  105  (  85) 

of  which  5%+  14  (14) 

buyers  only  0  (4) 

Detunes  182  (216) 

Of  which  5%+  30*  (51) 

sellers  only  0  ’  (0> 

Trading  Haft  24  (31) 

Bond  Market  Trends 

Index-linked: 

3%  fully  linked  Falls  to  2% 

445%  fully  linked  Falls  to  1% 

80%  linked  Falls  to  14% 

Double  Onload:  Mixed  to  3% 

Admon  Rises  slightly 

Rimon  Mixed  to  1% 

Gil  boa  Falls  to  14% 

FC  denominated  Mixed  to  2% 

T-bills  (annual  yield)  274-28.5% 

Arrangement  Yields 


10840  -040% 
10840  -017% 
107.10  -047% 
11041  -046% 
11246  -045% 
10942  -023% 
10742  -017% 
10848  -042% 
11049  -043% 
11143  -042% 


NIS  31468.700 
NIS  27421400 
NIS  4448,700 
NIS  11.683400 
NIS  15407400 


IDBord. 
Union  0.1 
DiscountA 
Mizrahi  A. 
Hapoallm  R. 
General  A 
Leu  ml  Stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


1648% 

1745% 

1647% 

1648% 

1744% 

1643% 

17.14% 

1644% 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eton 

Africa  fcr.Ol 
Dankner 
BayskteOI 
Rasacor 
Mehadrin 

Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pl«Bl 
SuirfroH 
Ad  gar 


i  only 
tea.  buyer*  only 


1588 

17749 

-1.7 

517 

16553 

— 

59900 

258 

-0.7 

7400 

548 

-4.8 

8150 

1999 

+08 

5600 

147 

— 

7200 

3110 

-58 

6460 

971 

-08 

na  trading 

18750 

107 

-23 

828 

7061 

+38 

b! 

l,„r„ 

r  registered 

Name 

First  International 

Hassnehr 

Supersol  A 

Superset  B 

Delefcr 

Prop.  &  Bldg. 

iLDCr 

Ispro 

Clal  RE 

Hadari in 

Elite 

Delta  G1 

Urdan  0.1 

Urdan  04 

Agon 

Tovar 

Central  Trade 
Ettam 

Export  Invest 
Oal  14 
Pazlnv. 

PazOil  Exol. 


Price 
7529 
468 
16268 
14419 
7032 
4800 
110900 
S763 
958 
2150 
23819 
*  5795 
13642 
12501 
25405 
16210 
18200 
8075 
19800 
1587 
4164 
43896 


Morning 

rover  % 
NIS  Change 


Afternoon 


975 

12532 

158 

121 

852 

917 

77 

671 

3514 

789 

103 

284 

278 

117 

280 

147 

164 

584 

125 

2906 

300 

23 


-1.0 

-24 

-24 

-2.0 

-10 

-44 

-44 

-54 

-3.0 

-3.6 

-24 

-24 

-24 

-24 

-14 

-34 

-14 

-34 

-1.7 

-14 

-7.0 

-14 


Price 

7820 

34600 

.120 

1080 

5520 

1900 

235 

990 

22400 

2850 

730 

420 

BOO 

520 

570 

1920 

550 

1740 

ISO 

33000 

1040 

60 


rover  % 
NCS  Change 
7532  ■  -140 
468  -240 

16348  —1.75 

14418  -240 

7032  -241 

4700  -1.76 

111018  ^-350 
6066  -045 

95S  -343 


2169 

23819 

5896 

13642 

12500 

26405 

15210 

16410 

8275 

20048 

1506 


-2.74 
-2.75 
-146 
-240 
-i 50 
-140 
-3.00 
040 
-140 
-040 
-144 
-244 
-145 


PORTS  AUTHORITY  —  ISRAEL 

INVITATION  FOE  PRE-QUALIFICATION 


© 


Tbe  Forts  Authority  —  Israel,  in  accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  tbe 
international  Agreement  on  Government  Procurement  is  In  tbe  process  of 
qualifying  manufacturers  with  proven  prima  fade  capacity  and  experience  in 
design,  manufacture,  supply  and  erection  of  permanent  water/foam  Ore 
fighting  systems,  which  are  to  be  installed  on  the  pier  at  the  Nortbrrn 
Chemical  Terminal  at  Haifo  Port.  "  _  * 

The  project  will  be  a  turnkey  project,  and  will  include  the  design,  including 
detail  design,  of  civil  engineering  works,  supply,  erection,  running-in  and 
handing  over  of  the  system  to  tbe  Forts  Authority. 

Manufacturers  with  proven  capacity  and  experience  in  the  design, 
manufacture,  supoly  and  construction  of  systems  of  tbe  above  type,  who  wish 
to  he  included  on  the  list  of  qualified  contractors,  an  invited  to  submit 

forms  wffl  bo  availaMefrwu  April  IS,  I«7(frw  of  charge} 

fr«»: 

Ports  Authority  —  Israel 
Equipment  and  System*  Division 
Pfrech  Pelah  Tiieva  74 
Floor  12.  Roam  1203 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

The  forms  should  be  submitted  not  later  than  May  28.  1887,  to  the  above 
address. 

The  Ports  Authority  will  limit  to  sewn  (7)  the  number  of  selected  pre-qoalifled 
manufacturers,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  often  for  negotiation. 

The  criteria  for  nre-qualificaiion  will  he.  inter-aba,  the  following: 

protect.  _ i— 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  ~~ 

MONDAY/WEDAIESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  15.60  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.95 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  22  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  Z75.  Ail  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous 'day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


ENGLISH  SECRETARY-  part-time,  typing, 
shorthand,  organizational  skills- a  must.  Tech¬ 
nological  background,  advantage.  For  small 
innovative  Tel  Aviv  firm.  Tel:  03-456521. 
(Home)  03-258654. 

HERZLIYA.  WOMAN  REQUIRED. 
Engfish/German  speaking  -  to  care  for  sick 
woman,  including  slecp-in.  Good  conditions. 
QtB;  Tel.  052-572041. 5-10  p.m. 

PUB-RESTAURANT.  OizcngofS'Yirniiyahu 

requires:  Waiter*  (m  +  Q.  Td.  Boaz.  03- 
455569  (days):  03-4S3492  (evenings). 

TOP  SALARY  lo  (op  English  typists,  shor- 

thand.  tela  and  wordproocssor  operators.  Im¬ 
mediate  employment.  Flexible  boors.  Tram- 
lators'  PaoL  100  Ben  Yehuda  Sl.  Tel  Aviv.  9 
a.ffl.-2  p.m.  Tel.  03-221214.  02-234265/6/7. 
04-667267.  ' 


TEL  AVTV 

oooooooouepoooog 

CANADIAN  INTERCONTINENTAL  Tel 
Aw/Rmhu  Hasfaaroa/Heizliya  Ptruah.  luxury 
housing  specialists.  Tel.  03-286222.  Maldan. 

OTHERS 

mntwnmwtwifireini 
FARM  FOR  SALE.  Moshav  Misgav  Dov 
76867.  TeL  0S5-94 194. 


FOR  SALE:  SHS  MICROSCOPE  with 
accessories  in  perfect  condition.  Bargain.  T< 
04-717151. 

HOUSEHOLD  CONTENTS.  American  furn¬ 
iture  +  appliances  Td.  02-690970. 10a.ai.-12 
noon.  Friday  and  Monday. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


SERVICES 


FURNITURE  RESTORATION  by  experts. 
.Re-upholstering,  wood  repairs.  rc-flmshing 
and  te-styiing.  "Game"  Tel.  03-810332. 

iiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiNiiiii 

INSTRUMENTS 


YAMAHA  electric  Piano.  YPRS.  new  wiib 
stand.  02-666486. 


Israel  Money  Markets 


Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 

c  Deposit 

Updated 
ni  (Apr.  23) 


Bank 

La* 

Leumi 


Tapes 

10 

21-25 

22.75 

23-2S 

11X00 

21-00 

23-50 

2440 

1000 

21.00 

2340 

23.00 


7  days 
11 

21.75 

22.75 
2345 
1140 
2140 
2340 
2440 
1040 
21.00 
2340 
23.00 


14day> 

12 

2140 

2240 

23 

12.00 

2140 

2340 

2440 

1240 

2240 

2440 

2440 


1740 

22-00 

2340 

24.00 

2540 


15.10 

2140 

22.40 

2240 

2440 


15.10 

21.40 

2240 

2290 

2440 


500-899 
1400-9499 
10400-49.999 
50.000+ 

HapoaBm  (Mar.  27)  Up  to  999 

1400- 8409 
10,000-49499 
50,000+ 

Dtacorrot  (Apr.  9)  40-899 

1.000-10400 
1040V-50400 
50401-89499 

Mizrahi  40-1400 

1401- 2400 
2401-6409 
5401-10400 
10401-60,000 

HmteH  (April  8)  50-999 

1400-4499 
5400-9498 
10400-49499 
60400+ . 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates) 

Currency  (mfn.  deposit)  3MOWTHS  6IMXjipiS 

OS.  dollar  (S100.000)  6.125  6.37S 

Pound  stalling  (£100400)  8.125  7475 

Deutschmark (DM  200.000)  2475  34 

Swiss  franc  (SF  200400)  3760  2475 

Yen  (3  million  yon)  24  3375 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI.  Rams  wry  according  to  siza  of  deposit. 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (April  24} 


Currency  basket 
U-S.  dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  starting 
French  franc 
Japanese  van  1100) 
Dutch  florin 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krona 
Danish  krona 
Finnish  mart 
Canadian  dollar 
Australian  dollar 
S.  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  schilling 
Italian  lira  (1000) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Egyptian  pound 
ECU 

-Irish  punt 
Spanish  peseta  (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI. 


Foreign  Markets 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (April  24) 


30  day* 

15 

21.75 

22.75 

TIT* 

1540 

2140 

23.50 

2440 

1540 

2140 

2540 

2540 


1540 

20.00 

2140 

2320 

2340 


12  MONTHS 

6.750 

80 

3126 

3.0 

2475 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rap. 

Bay 

Sea 

Buy 

Sell 

netea 

18710 

1.6920 

— 

18800 

18861 

18059 

135 

182 

18948 

08787 

08897 

086 

080 

08837 

28155 

28481' 

285 

2.68 

2.6267 

03642 

03675 

035 

037 

03854 

1.1337 

1.1479 

1.11 

1.16 

1.1402 

0.7796 

0.7995 

0.76 

080 

0.7835 

1.0804 

1.0839 

186 

1.10 

18860 

03528 

nrew 

035 

036 

03541 

02365 

02395" 

033 

034 

03377 

03334 

03363 

033 

034 

03346 

03620 

-03866 

0.35 

087 

08604 

1.1903 

13062 

1.18 

132 

1.1973 

1.1230 

1.1370 

184 

1.14 

1.1287 

0.7923 

08021 

081 

081  . 

0.7960 

04224 

04277 

041 

0.43 

04267 

13507 

13683 

132 

138 

13577 

13334 

13488 

130 

137 

13388 

_ 

— 

444 

4.72' 

4.7206 

_ 

_ 

073 

0.77 

0.7496 

18319 

18548 

_ 

— 

18382 

28488 

23791 

184 

1.10 

28833 

1.2588 

1374S 

132 

180 

13654 

Precious  Metals 


Libor  Rates 


1  month  3  month  6  month 


Gold 

London 

a^n.flx_ 

_ 46280 

Starling 

8'fci 

9ft 

9ft 

London 

pjn.ftx  _ 

_ 48230 

Dollar 

6>ftg 

7fte 

7ft 

Parle 

noon  fix. 

_ 458.1B 

S.  franc 

3%w 

3’Vifl 

3ifta 

Zurich 

p.m.  fix- 

_ _ 46280 

3’tti 

3*VlB 

4 

London' 

Spot - 

_ 913.75 

Yen 

Aft  . 

4ft 

4Via 

Platinum 

London 

pjn. _ 

_  62880 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

fo 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GMT) 

Forward  ratss 
Pound  sterling 
Deutschmark 
Swiss  franc 
Dutch  florin 
French  franc 
Japanese  yen 
laBan  lira 
Belgian  franc 
Canadian  dollar 
ECU 

S.  African  rand 
Austrian  schilling 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krona 
Danish  krona 

Share  indices 

Commerzbank  00  stocks _ 


Spot 

3montha 

6  months 

12  months 

18550/60 

105/100 

165/160 

245/235 

1.7895/05 

145/140 

297/292 

625/615 

14595/10 

117/112 

245/235 

515/490 

2.0170/85 

88/B3 

.  195/185 

445/425 

58575/75 

140/170 

290/340 

510610 

13980/00 

108/104 

230/220 

480/460 

1275.0/88 

75/95 

130/170 

290/360 

37.1Q/15 

-3/+2 

-5/+2 

-13/+2 

18350/80 

50/55 

110/120 

200/220 

1.1595/05 

-V+2 

10/15 

40165 

08000/10 

15/10  . 

30/20 

7055 

1288/58 

an  • 

18/13 

38/27 

6345/55 

41/45 

76/83 

134/144 

.  6860000 

1200/1250 

2365/2435 

4535/4635 

67425/75 

490/560  . 

1000/1100 

19002100 

— 1803.7-23.1 

financial  Times  100  nodes _ 

1898.1  +298 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (April  24) 

U.S.  Money  ICntrar' 


Prime  rata. 
Broker  loan. 


NY  Euros  (3  months) . 


-7.75% 

-7-6% 

..7ft*-6»ftrtfc 


Fad  funds  tote . 


Long-term  bond . 
Discount  rate™. 


-6ft% 


New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


- 471*s-'*a% 

- 54% 


Prov  dosing 

Opening 

Latest 


14065/65 

1.7830/40 

1.7840/50 


SFS 

1 <471000 
14630/40 
1.4580180 


SIB 

14435/45 

14515/25 

14600/10 


YEN 

140.70/80 

1304070 

1384050 


CAN 

1-3338/43 

1-3313/18 

14400/05 


_JMS* 8  dacid8diy  "«*  Wd8V  «*  another  roundof  concerted 
c^a^ba^lmdrvaraioc1  end  official statements  of  support  toil  ad  to  away  the  currency  marina 

'»»»■«»'■*  "“““v  » <-»  <•»- 


Precious  Metals 


Gold 


Spot - 

Pravdoaa  — 


482 A0 
44947 


Silver  Spot. 


Pravdoaa. 


Well  Street  (Prices  as  off  16:00  EST) 


DJ  Industrials - 

DJ  Transport - 

OJ  Utils _ 

65  stocks  —  - - 

NYSE  Comp _  ... 

NYSEInds _ 

NASD Comp. 


S-PD 100  index - - 

S-Pcomp. - 

S&POTC250 - 

Statistics 

(April  23) 

NYSE 


323547 

913.47 

19943 

835.17 

15947 

193.76 

41242 

27647 

28142 

260.71 


-4640 

+1540 

-34B 

-16.13 

-246 

-3.70 

-441 

-446 

-540 

-347 


NYSE  Highest  Votan. 

AstaPw _ 

SunshMine _ _ 

Texaco _ 

ATT. 


Union  Carb. 

IBM _ 

Weyerh _ 

Sarnie  Fo  __ 
Ind  Paper. 


Gen  Motors . 


8.75 

746 


11 
Bft 
31ft 
2416 
28% 
151% 
5116 . 
41% 
96 

am 


uneh 

+ft 

-  14 
unch 
-Ilk 

-2ft 

-Z 

-  ft 
-3% 
-1% 


Volume 

Stocks  up _ 

Stocks  down _ 


178484400 
268 
'  1480 


NASDAQ 


Volume 

Stocks  up _ 

Stocks  down  — 


138,006,100 

1028 

1247 


Ccnstent 

prodding  Interest  ran  sensitive  hwestorato  sell  stocks  by  the  handfuL^  tumbling, 

hnaefi  Stocks  Traded  m  New  York 

NYBE/Amax 


Alliance 
Am  br  Pap 
Am  pal 
Carmel  Com 
Elsdnt 
EccLavud 
Laser  Inds 


Over  the- Conn 


1* 

7% 

1% 

9ft 

12ft 


Prev. 

High 

Inv 

VoL 

don 

1ft 

rood 

28ft 

28ft 

28ft 

*  30 

1ft 

1ft 

1ft 

123 

7% 

7ft 

7ft 

IB 

1ft 

2 

1ft 

52 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft 

23 

12ft 

12ft 

12ft 

78 

Aryt 

Bank  Leumi 

Etbit 

Ed  Tel 

Elron 

Flbronlcs 

IDB 

US 


Last 

Bid 

7 

Aek 

7ft 

Interpharm 

Last 

— 

23 

25 

lifts 

lift 

lift 

Rada 

5ft 

6ft 

5ft 

8 Vi 

8  ft 

8% 

7ft 

7ft 

7*4 

- - 

51 

55 

SPI 

3ft 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

Bid 

4ft 

8 

3ft 

2ft 

2ft 

11 

3 


5 

6ft 

4 

3ft 

2ft 

lift 

3ft 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


Are  you  looking  for  a 

BROKER? 

—  Offering  the  full  range  of  services  an  UJL  and  U.S.  Futures 
exchanges. 

—  IfrovidmgdaifyreiXHts,  programs,  recommendatioiia  and 

charts  based  on  professional  analysis. 

—  tip  to  the  minute  stock  bond,  option  and  futures  prices,  on 
all  world  exchanges. 

—  Our  managed  account — 65%  in  12  months 

MERCANTILE  CORPORATION 
B  SZimoel  Hanagfd  Sl,  Jentnleni. 

TeL  02-221602, 02-343348, 02442861. 

—  °P«°:  Mon.-Thnr.  liana.- 11  p.™  ^rtFrtdaya  mxtii  4pjn. 


LEGAL  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  U.S. 

American  Harvard  lawyer,  partner  in  Washington  firm _ 

lives  in  Jerusalem; 

30  years'  experience,  argued  18  cases  in  U.S.  Supreme 

Court. 

*  Government  contracts  *  Litigation 

★  Marketing  contracts  ★  General  legal  services 

Israeli  rates.  Bruce  Terris:  .02-417764 


Monday,  April  27, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Pog 
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Justice  perverted 

IT  will  soon  be  a  year  since  David  Balas  was  put  in  jail. 
Formally,  of  course,  he  is  still  innocent.  His  court  trial  is  not 
over  and  no  verdict  has  been  rendered.  Yet  for  almost  a  year  he 
has  been  denied  his  freedom,  while  the  trial  drags  on.  Did  he  or 
did  he  not  defraud  a  kibbutz  movement  in  grey  market 
dealings? 

His  is  only  the  most  celebrated  case.  For  in  Israel  today  it  has 
become  almost  standard  practice  to  throw  suspects  into  jail, 
often  for  long  periods  and  in  appalling  conditions,  until  they  are 
proved  innocent. 

According  to  a  recent  study,  for  example,  in  25  per  cent  of 
the  cases  heard  by  the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court,  the  suspects 
spent  about  240  days  in  jail  before  the  end  of  their  trials.  And 
the  average  incarceration  was  three  months. 

This  phenomenon  makes  a  mockery  of  the  justice  system ,  on 
which  Israel  supposedly  prides  itself.  True,  it  has  begun  to 
worry  the  Bar  Association,  the  Knesset,  even  the  police.  But  so 
far  nothing  has  been  done  about  it. 

»  The  process  began  to  get  out  of  hand  about  a  decade  ago  with 
the  growth  of  white-collar  crime.  The  prosecutors  began  to 
routinely  demand  that  the  accused  be  locked  up  until  the  end  of 
the  trial.  The  judges  dutifully  acquiesced.  They  also  acquiesce 
almost  routinely  to  such  police  requests  while  an  investigation 
is  underway  and  before  it  is  clear  whether  there  is  a  case,  and.  in 
many  instances,  before  it  is  even  clear  that  the  police  are 
holding  the  right  person.  Last  year  more  than  5,000  Israelis 
were  held  by  the  police  and  then  released  without  charge. 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  police  erred,  or  if  a  trial  ends  in 
acquittal,  the  victim  does  not  even  have  a  right  to  compensation 
-  unless,  that  is,  he  can  prove  malice  or  gross  negligence. 

In  the  Anglo-American  legal  system,  to  which  we  like  to 
compare  ourselves,  such  use  of  imprisonment  of  an  accused  is 
rejected.  The  accused  are  freed  on  bail,  and  excessive  bail  is 
prohibited.  But  in  Israel  bail  is  almost  entirely  denied,  especial¬ 
ly  in  cases  like  the  Balas  prosecution. 

The  courts  agree  to  keep  accused  in  jail  for  two  reasons:  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving  the  country  or  suborn  witnesses  and 
tamper  with  evidence.  But  surely  there  are  other  means  to 
assure  this.  Is  jail  the  only  way?  Does  our  judicial  system  place 
such  little  value  on  personal  freedom  that  it  is  prepared  to  deny 
it  to  accomplish  aims  that  could  be  achieved  by  for  less  drastic 
means? 

Moreover,  when  the  accused  is  behind  bars,  he  is  at  great 
disadvantage  in  conducting  his  legal  defence.  The  prosecution 
by  this  very  fact  has  the  upper  hand.  Nor  is  it  in  any  hurry. 
Proceedings  follow  their  leisurely  course,  with  time  off  for 
holidays,  while  the  victim  languishes  in  his  prison  cell. 

The  case  of  David  Balas  is  simply  the  most  recent  and  most 
prominent  example  of  this  perversion  of  justice  that  has 
become  inherent  m  our  justice  system.  Reputations  are  ruined, 
families  are  tormented,  and  personal  freedom  is  denied  for  the 
convenience  of  a  system  that  ostensibly  is  designed  to  protect 
the  innocent. 

It  is  a  stain  on  our  society  and  it  is  simply  unacceptable  thar 
the  need  to  remove  it  has  not  been  accorded  the  urgent 
attention  that  is  required. 

ARAFAT 


(Coa  tinned  from  Page  One) 
as  a  traitor  and  outlawing  all  PLO 
contacts  with  Cairo. 

Officials  in  Egypt  said  their  gov¬ 
ernment  could  retaliate  by  curbing 
the  scale  of  PLO  representation  in 
Cairo,  but  it  would  not  sever  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  organization.  The  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  expected  Arafat  to 
send~an  emissary  to  Cairo  to  explain 
the  PNC  decision.  Egyptian  Presi¬ 
dent  Hosni  Mut^arak  had  earlier 
withdrawn  his  delegation  at  the  PNC 
meeting  and  warned  of  total  break  in 
Egyptian-PLQ  relations  in  protest 
against  anti-Egyptian  pressure  by 
PLO  radicals. 

The  PNC  resolution  said  future 
relations  with  Jordan  Should  be 
based  on  *‘a  confederation' between 
two  independent  states,"' and  it 
stressed  the  “special  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Jordanian  and  Palestinian 
peoples."  Arafat  scrapped  his',1985 
negotiating  agreement  with  King 
Hussein  on  the  eve  of  the  P^C 
session. 

The  resolution  called  for  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  under  UN  au¬ 
spices  with  equal  participation  of  the 
Five  permanent  Security  Council 
members  and  all  parties  to  the  con¬ 
flict.  including  the  PLO.  It  rejected 
Resolution  242  on  the  grounds  that  it 
referred  to  the  Palestinian  question 
as  a  refugee  problem  and  “not  as  the 
cause  of  a  people." 

The  PNC  pledged  “to  continue 
the  armed  struggle  to  liberate  our 
lands  from  Israeli  occupation,"  and 
called  for  a  sovereign  Palestinian 
state  with  Jerusalem  as  its  capital. 


SHULTZ 

(Con turned  from  Page  One)  According  to  one  source,  howev- 

ized"  through  a  process  of  direct  er.  Foreign  Minister  Peres  spoke 
negotiations.  “Unfortunately.”  he  briefly  with  Shamir  just  before  the 
told  the  visiting  delegation  of  leading  meeting  and  protested  that  Arens 
U.S.  businessmen  and  public  fi-  used  “false  pretences”  to  win 
gures,  "the  King  (Hussein)  is  reluc-  cabinet  permission  to  travel, 
tant  to  come  to  die  conference  table  Ministers  dedided  not  to  stir  up  a 
alone."  controversy  yesterday  because  they 

Arens’  trip  ro  the  U.S.  was  not  even  deemed  it  inappropriate  to  risk  a  row 
mentioned  at  yesterday's  weekly  on  Martyrs  and  Heroes  Memorial 
cabinet  session.  Day. 


Anti-intellectual  trend 
that  hurts  academics 


Dry Bones 


IT  IS  NOT  YET  clear  whether  the 
Soviet  government  will  allow 
emigration  of  Jews,  either  in  limited 
or  in  massive  numbers.  It  is  also  not 
clear  how  many  of  them  would 
choose  to  come  to  Israel.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  people  are  already  arguing  ab¬ 
out  the  place  where’  those  Jews 
should  live.  The  mayor  of  Jerusalem 
is  ready  to  absorb  them,  while 
mayors  of  development  towns  feel 
they  have  the  experience  in  absorb¬ 
ing  aliya.  It  has  been  stressed  that 
most  of  those  Jews  were 
“academics,"  and  in  Israeli  jargon 
that  means  they  have  a  university 
degree  and  a  profession  that  requires 
such  education. 

No  doubt  our  country  needs  that 
kind  of  people.  Everyone  agrees  that 
Israel’s  prospects  of  survival  from 
the  security  and  economic  point  of 
view,  not  to  speak  of  its  creative  and 
spiritual  life,  depend  not  only  on  the 
quantity>of  aliya  but  on  its  quality. 
Thanks  to  the  Jewish  mind,  we  sur¬ 
vived  2,000  years  in  the  Diaspora,  in 
hostile  surroundings,  and  we  estab¬ 
lished  our  state  in  surroundings  no 
less  hostile.  Hence  our  great  concern 
regarding  veri da.  emigration  from 
Israel  hot  only  because  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  especially  because  of  its 
characteristics. 

This  emigration  includes  a  re¬ 
latively  large  number  of  academics, 
mainly  in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
engineering.  These  emigrants  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  development  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  other  countries  such  as  the 
U.S.  and  their  departure  most  cer¬ 
tainly  jeopardizes  achievements  in 
Israel. 

One  should  also  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  tbe  emigration  of 
academics  affects  the  decision  of 
other  academics  to  come  on  aliya, 
whether  from  the  USSR  or  from 
other  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  uneasiness  among 
academics  in  Israel,  who  live  in  a 
country  that,  officially  at  least,  en¬ 
courages  higher  education,  and 
needs  intellectual  minds  for  further 
development  in  the  civilian  and  the 
military  fields. 

It  is  possible  that  all  over  the 
world,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
academics  creates  problems:  there  is 
unemployment  among  them.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  brain  drain 
from  developing  countries  to  de¬ 
veloped  ones.  The  latter  can  offer 
more  money  and  better  opportuni¬ 
ties.  In  order  to  understand  better 


Ramlshai 


the  situation  in  Israel,  one  should 
look  for  answers  in  the  way  the 
government  relates  to  academics  in 
general. 

AN  understatement,  this  may  be 
described  as  ambivalent:  on  (me 
hand,  educated  people  are  needed 
for  development  and  for  maintaining 
the  vital  services  that  a  developed 
country  cannot  do  without;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  feeling  that  this 
group  of  people  is  considered  not 
creative  and  its  education  and  skills 
are  needed  to  serve  those  who  are 
creative  and  progessive. 

Higher  education  was  always 
greatly  valued  in  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  the  world  over;  professions  such 
as  medicine  and  law  were  the  dream 
of  every  Jewish  mother.  The  State  of 
Israel,  along  with  its  urge  to  form  a 
new  society,  different  from  and 
maybe  the  reverse  of,  the  one  m  the 
Diaspora,  raised  the  banner  of  a 
Zionist-socialist  ideology  of  an  ega¬ 
litarian  classless  society.  This  was 
easier  to  proclaim  than  to  achieve, 
but  after  all.  the  Yishuv,  in  its  early* 

‘On  top  of  their  economic  dis¬ 
tress,  most  academics  feel  humili¬ 
ated,  since  government  policy  re¬ 
flects  the  low  regard  in  which 
they  are  held.* 

stages,  was  based  on  an  ideology, 
and  its  members  were  mainly  from 
the  intelligentsia  -  a  group  of  intel- 
lecturai  revolutionaries. 

The  society ‘they  formed  was 
based  on  agriculture;  contrary  to 
traditional  rural  society,  social  status  ■ 
was  gained  not  through  materialistic 
rewards  but  through  pioneering  ful¬ 
filment.  According  to  publications 
from  those  days,  there  was  little 
prestige  in  being  a  doctor  in  the 
public  sector,  and  even  less  in  being 
a  lawyer.  Not  did  people  relate  to 
government  functions  as  a  basis  for 
social  status.  Along  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  industry,  a  high  status 
was  given  to  the  worker,  just  as  to 
the  farmer:  he  was  called  the  “in¬ 
dustrial  pioneer." 

WITH  THE  establishment  of  the 
state,  the  link  between  the  image  of 


the  pioneer  and  the  virtue  of  making 
do  with  very  little  started  to  weaken: 
greater  regard  was  paid  to  reward. 

The  teaching  profession  still  re¬ 
mained  a  pioneering  mission;  but 
with  the  shift  of  emphasis  from  mis¬ 
sion  to  a  profession  that  needed 
formal  training,  the  social  status  of 
the  teacher  started  to  decline.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  the  doctors  did  not  improve.  As  a 
set-off,  the  lawyere  became  a  re¬ 
spected  social  group  enjoying  the 
prestige  bestowed  on  judges.  They 
readied  their  peak  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Israel  Bar  in  1902:  it 
promised  them  not  only  status  but 
power.  The  lawyers’  rise  in  status 
accompanied  the  general  change  in 
values  that  gave  greater  importance 
to  economic  success  in  the  private 
sector.  While  the  teachers,  the  doc¬ 
tors,  the  economists  and  the  social 
scientists  were  salaried  people,  most 
of  the  lawyers  were  in  private  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  government  and  the  Histad- 
rut  continued  their  egalitarian  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  and  succeeded  in  reg¬ 
ulating  differences  in  salaries,  but 
only  in  several  public  sectors  and  not 
in  the  private  ones.  At  the  same 
time,  the  leaders  in  the  government 
and  in  the  Histadrut  became  the  elite 
who  enjoyed  special  status,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rewards.  For  the  fust  time  in 
this  country,  economic  reward  became 
a  measurement  of  prestige  and 
status.  A  very  large  part  of  the  upper 
economic  groups  in  Israel,  such  as 
industrialists,  business  men  and  con¬ 
tractors.  were  to  a  large  extent 
formed  and  nurtured  by  the  new 
policy  of  the  government;  their  so¬ 
cial  position  continued  to  depend 
upon  this  policy.  In  place  of  egalitar¬ 
ianism,  tins  new  policy  established  a 
partition  between  the  salaried  sector 
and  the  private  independent  sector; 
a  division  between  salaried 
academics  in  public  institutions 
where  the  offical  egalitarian  policy 
still  existed  and  other  places  that 
abandoned  it. 

THIS  PARTITION  was  intensified 
by  the  taxation  policy.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  taxes  paid  by  salaried  work¬ 
ers,  and  especially  by  academics, 
who  were  considered  the  “middle 
class,”  was  so  high  that  it  was  not 
dear  whether  this  was  so  because  it 
was  so  easy  to  collect  income  tax 
from  them  since  it  was  automatically 
deducted,  or  whether  it  was  a  result 
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of  deliberate  policy. 

A  very  peculiar  situation  has  been 
created;  the  government  -  and  in  this 
respect  there  is  tittle  difference  be¬ 
tween  Labour  and  Likud  -  encour¬ 
ages  a  layer  in  society  to  grow  rich,  to 
enjoy  incentives,  subsidies  and  tax 
concessions.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
avoid  unrest,  tire  government  has  to1 
assure  minimal  advantages  to  the 
lowest  dedle  of  society,  in  the  form 
of  bonuses  to  large  families  or  mini¬ 
mum  wages. 

Due  to  this  policy,  even  if  the 
academic  belongs  to  the  seventh  de¬ 
cile,  his  income  and  level  of  life  are 
much  closer  to  the  lowest  tenth  than 
the  highest.  On  top  of  their  econo¬ 
mic  distress,  most  academics  feel 
humiliated,  since  the  policy  reflects 
the  low  regard  in  which  they  are 
held. 

This  attitude  was  best  expressed 
by  a  former' Labour  minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  who  was  considered  a  strong 
man  m  his  party:  “The  economists  in 
my  ministry  obstruct  the  corridors." 

Perhaps  this  sad  state  of  affairs  is 
the  reason  why  academics  have  so 
little  influence  on  the  country’s  poli¬ 
tical  life. 

IT  IS  ACCEPTED  the  world  over 
that  tiie  highly-educated  feel  a  sense 
of  mission  to  their  society,  including 
a  political  one.  They  are  equipped 


with  the  knowledge  to  compare  poe¬ 
tical  reality  at  different  periods  in 
various  countries  and  to  use  it  as  a 
lever  for  changes.  Our  country  n 
developing  a  proletariat  of 
academics  that  is  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  who  compromise  and 
those  who  criticize;  but  both 
groups  are  inclined  to  be  indifferent 
to  public  affairs,  and  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  professional,  technical  and 
bureaucratic  roles. 

Our  situation  from  this  point  of 
view  resembles  that  in  the  USSR 
where  the  prevailing  trend  of  the 
state  is  anti-intellectual:  intellectual¬ 
ity  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  subordin¬ 
ated  to  the  needs  of  the  stare.  We  are 
far  from  Plato  and  his  ideal  republic, 
in  which  philosophers  would  be 
kings  and  kings,  philosophers. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Engineers’  Association,  one  of  the 
most  important  resolutions  was  the 
decision  to  cooperate  with  other  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  in  order  to  set 
up  a  federation  of  academic  work¬ 
ers. 

This  could  be  a  breakthrough  that 
might  result  in  a  better  contribution 
by  this  sector  to  the  development  of 
the  country,  the  renewal  of  basic 
values,  and  salubrity  in  public  life. 

The  writer  is  the  head  of  Ae  Israel 
Medical  Association. 


PEACE  BOMB 


However,  it  reaffirmed  PLO  en¬ 
dorsement  of  an  Arab  League  plan 
proposing  mutual  Arab- Israeli  rec¬ 
ognition  and  peaceful  coexistence  in 
return  for  total  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  Strip  and 
East  Jerusalem. 

While  re-electing  Arafat  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  PLO  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  .the  PNC  also  supported  the  con¬ 
tinued  membership  in  the  committee 
of  Mohammad  Abbas  (Abul 
Abbas),  who  masterminded  the  1985 
hijacking  of  the  Achille  Lauro. 

In  addition  to  restoring  the 
alliance  between  Arafat’s  Fatah,  the 
PFLP  and  DFLP,  the  PNC  accepted 
the  Palestine  Communist  Party  into 
the  PLO  for  the  first  time.  The  PLO 
hacf  been  deeply  split  since  1982. 
when  Syria  supported  a  revolt 
against  Arafat's  leadership  after  the 
PLO  was  driven  from  Beirut  by 
Israel. 

The  PNC  results  were  welcomed 
enthusiastically  by  PLO  supporters 
in  tbe  territories,  though  they  were 
sharply  criticized  by  deposed  Gaza 
mayor  Rashad  Sbawwa,  who  has 
close  links  with  Jordan.  Shawwasaid 
the  PNC  decisions  had  been  forced 
by  PLO  radicals,  and  amounted  to 
“a  dictatorship  of  the  minority  over 
the  majority."  He  added  that  though 
Palestinians  had  been  let  down  by 
the  PNC  decisions,  which  offered  no 
solution  to  their  plight,  “they  are 
scared  to  speak  up."  Shawwa  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  PLO  had  blundered 
in  abrogating  its  1985  agreement 
with  Jordan  and  limiting  ties  with 
Egypt. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir;  —  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
for  having  published  Professor 
Avineri’s  superb  appeal  of  April  9, 
“Strafe  tbe  camps- with  food." 

For  weeks  I  had  been  waiting  for 
Israel  to  launch  this  kind  of  peace 
bomb  over  the  Palestinian  camps. 
PROFESSOR  JEAN  HALPERIN , 
President , 
Center  of  Jewish  Studies, 
University  of  Geneva 

Geneva. 

Sir, -The  equivalent  of  the  tactics 
advocated  by  Shlomo  Avineri  in  his 
article,  “Strafe  the  camps  -  with 
food,”  i.e.  waging  peace  instead  of 
war,  has  been  tried  repeatedly  by 
Israel,  to  no  avail.  Previous  gestures 
of  peace  have  been  scorned  by  the 
Arabs,  grossly  distorted  and  ex¬ 
ploited  in  order  to  vilify  Israel. 

Avineri  asks:  What  will  the  camp 


inhabitants  do?  I  believe  they  mil 
conspicuously  reject  Israel’s  help: 
The  PLO  leadership  w iU  denounce 
Israel's  attempt  at  poisoning  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  Palestinians. 
The  Arab  Governments  will  de¬ 
nounce  Israel's  admission  of  guilt  — 
the  Jews'  attempt  for  propaganda 
purposes,  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
sufferings  they  inflicted  on  innocent 
women  and  children.  The  United 
Nations  will  go  on  condemning 
Israel  as  they  did  before. 

The  peaceful  strafing  will  result  in 
world  opinion  absorbing  more  disin¬ 
formation  by  the  media.  Cameras 
will  indeed  flash  close-ups  of  Israel 
parcels...  being  backed  to  pieces  and 
burned  by  starving  Palestinian 
mothers  and  children,  bravely  and 
proudly  destroying  the  Zionist  ploy. 

PAUL  GINIEWSKJ 

Paris. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  USSR 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  I  read  with  interest  David 
Kri vine’s  recent  article  analyzing  the 
moral  question  and  human  rights 
consideration  of  Jewish  migration 
from  the  USSR. 

My  interest  in  his  article,  howev¬ 
er,  pertains  to  the  matter  of  nationa¬ 
lities.  As  a  Ukrainian,  I  feel  frus¬ 
trated  when  the  distinction  between 
Russia  (one  country)  and  the  USSR 
(the  Russian  empire  encompassing 
about  15  countries)  is  blurred.  Your 
article  refers  consistently  to  Russian 
and  Russians,  which  is  fine  -auntil  I 
read  “Kiev”  and  “Odessa."’  Since 


these  are  Ukrainian  cities  (one,  the 
capital  of  Ukraine),  why  is  Ukraine 
not  mentioned? 

Until  the  Russian  empire  is  dis¬ 
banded  and  all  of  her  captive  nations 
achieve  independent  statehood,  the 
misery  of  the  Jews,  Ukrainians, 
Georgians,  etc.  will  continue.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  human  rights  that  this 
be  made  dear.  Tbe  reality  of  the 
USSR  must  be  spelled  out  to  aU. 
Anatoly  Sharansky  can  tell  you  of 
the  common  cause  of  all  political 
prisoners  in  the  USSR  -  freedom  for 
nations!  Freedom  for  individuals! 

ORYSIA  BOREC 
Strathfield,  Australia. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  While  holding  no  brief  for 
Gush  Emunim  or  any  other  ultra¬ 
nationalist  group,  I  wish  to  take 
exception  to  your  TV  critic's  discri¬ 
minatory  comment  regarding  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Ofra  Moses  killing  as 
this  was  presented  on  Israel  Televi¬ 
sion  (Telereview  -  April  17). 

Rabbi  Moshe  Levinger  is  twice 
mentioned  by  name;  both  references 
go  on  to  mention  respectively  "his 
virago  colleague”  and  “that 
woman."  Presumably  your  critic  is 
referring  to  Danielle  Weiss,  though, 
since  he  does  not  specifically  name 
her.  we  cannot  be  certain  that  this  is 
so.  Perhaps  he  means  Mrs.  Levin¬ 
ger? 

Not  only  does  your  critic  fail  to 
convey  necessary,  clarification  of 
meaning:  he  perpetrates  a  common 
misdemeanour  of  (male)  media  fi¬ 
gures  by  failing  to  relate  to  his 
female  subjects  with  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  coverage  as  he 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MEDIA 

accords  his  male  subjects.  Feminist 
analysis  of  the.  mass  media  has  con¬ 
vincingly  shown  that,  on  the  compa¬ 
ratively  few  occasions  when  women 
are  mentioned  at  all,  they  are  invari¬ 
ably  described  by  reference  to  their 
relationship  with  a  man  ("wife  of 
...")  or  to  their  appearance  and/or 
apparel.  Men  are  referred  to  by 
name  and/or  by  the  office  they  hold, 
profession,  title,  etc. 

Nobody  reading  your  critic's  com¬ 
ment  could  have  known  for  certain 
that  he  was  referring  to  the  elected 
head  of  a  powerful  political  move¬ 
ment.  Whatever  one’s  opinion  of 
Danielle  Weiss,  she  deserves  to  be 
identified  and,  above  all,  named. 
Jerusalem.  ALICE  SHALVI 

Philip  Gillon  comments:  Frankly, 

I  am  amazed  by  Professor  Shalvi's 
letter.  Whatever  I  hold  against  the 
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person  making  inflammatory  state- 
rrjents  for  the  TV  camera  -  her  name 
was  not  given  fry  the  news  reporter  - 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
her  sex.  My  objections  to  her  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  desire  to  present 
a  macho  image:  I  simply  cannot 
understand  why  Professor  Shah  i  be¬ 
lieves  that  "she  deserves  to  be  identi¬ 
fied.  and.  above  all.  named."  1  do 
not  see  that  she  deserves  anything.  If 
I  may  say  so.  with  all  respect  to 
Professor  Shalvi.  had  I  belonged  to 
the  same  sex  as  the  person  making 
those  speeches.  I  would  have  kept 
very  mum  about  what  1  had  in  com¬ 
mon  with  her.  and  would  not  have: 
claimed  her  in  print  as  one  of  my 
own. 
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invites  the  public  to  a  lecture 
(in  English) 

Ambassador  Robert  D.  Blackwill 

The  United  States  Representative 
at  the 

Negotiations  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Faroe  Reductions, 
in  Vienna 
on 

Arms  Control  and 
U.S.  National  Security  Policy 

on  Thursday,  April  30, 1987  at  4:00  pan. 
Shachar  Halt  Martin  Baber  Building, 
Mount  Scopus  Campos,  Jerusalem 
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